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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It appears that Lord Colville has given notice of a 
motion to reappoint the Slavery Committee ; whether the 
postponement of that motion from the 1 9th to the 26th 
instant implies a doubt of its success, or of its utility, is 
problematical ; but it should be submitted to his Lord- 
ship by some of the West India body who are not 
quite stultified by alarm (if there are any such to be 
found), that the wisest course for the colonists, at this 
present moment, is to be quiet. They were badly ad- 
vised to move for this committee at all. Its labours have 
exposed the weakness of their cause; they have not 
gained a single partizan, but they have lost some, even of 
their best friends. There is reason to doubt if several, 
even of the colonial peers, have not materially changed 
their opinions ; and on the other hand it is generally 
reported, that his Grace of Richmond has avowed the 
favourable effect of the anti-slavery evidence upon his 
own mind. If this is true, he has done honour to his 
heart, not less than to his understanding. 
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IV 



ADVERTISEMENT, 



It is right to notice a serious error that occurs in a note 
at the eighty-second page of the first Letter. The word 
" not," where it is repeated, should have been omitted. 
There is also a slight mistake at the sixth page of this 
letter : the word^," two" should have been substituted for 
" one" in the last line. The two colonial witnesses ex- 
amined before the committee of the House of Commons 
were Mr. Shand and Mr. Dignum. 

London, \Qth February, 1833. 
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A SECOND LETTER 



TO 



THE DUKE OF RICHMOND, 

&;c. &fc. 8fc. 



My Lord Duke, 

Having, as I trust, effectually disposed of the colonial 
witnesses in my former letter to your Grace, I shall proceed, as 
I promised, to a review of the Anti-Slavery evidence. 

The Slavery Committee of the Lords directed its attention to 
matters of a much more miscellaneous character than the Com- 
mons' Committee, although their labours were cotemporaneous. 
The truth is, that in this as in other affairs, the higher orders 
are a century behind their fellow-creatures. Intelligence radi- 
ates from a centre, and the extremities of the circle are the last 
parts affected by its expanding undulations — the highest and 
the lowest ranks are alike inaccessible to information. While 
the Commons were therefore prudently considering the " safest 
and speediest means of extinguishing slavery," their Lordships 
were with equal prudence, occupied in informing themselves 
what slavery was ! It is a curious subj ect of meditation, thus 
to see the two most powerful bodies of the legislature marching, 
baud passibus asquis, to the same goal ! 

However, we have reason to be grateful to their Lordships. 
Miscellaneous, and, if I may be so presumptuous, confused and 
chaotic as their evidence is, it forms a most useful epitome of 
the colonial controversy to all who will be at the trouble of 
studying it. First, we are favoured with a full detail of those 
peculiarities, in the slave's labour and treatment, which are the 
root of his severest sufferings; then we have placed before us in a 
strong light, the nature of that coercion which is the essential, 
because the only, stimulus to labour. After this we are in- 
dulged with a complete exposure of that demoralized condition, 
both of free and slave society, to which systematic oppression 
inevitably leads. As a natural corollary, we are enabled to trace 
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2 Preliminary Remarks. 

to this, hostility to religion, persecution, determined resistance to 
all education, and a gradual and certain waste of human life ; 
then, in the established order of all historical oppression, for the 
last five hundred years, we fmd discontent, sullenness, and, 
eventually, revolt, spring from the advance of general intelli- 
gence before religious principle ; and finally, we have pointed 
out to us the only channel of escape from all these evils, in 
prompt and entire reform : emancipation, in all its consequences, 
is faithfully and philosophically pourtrayed, by men who are 
practically familiar with the subject. 

Such is the debt of gratitude which the anti-slavery party 
owes to this disinterested and impartial enquiry ! It would be 
a pity not to gratify the public with a copious analysis of 
such evidence. 

I propose to make this analysis on the plan to which I have 
here alluded. I will begin with extracts explanatory of the na- 
ture, hours, and peculiar accompaniments of slave labour. I will 
follow these extracts with proof of the system of coercion and 
discipline which is identified with it ; the demoralized state of 
colonial society shall be the next subject ; hostility to religion 
will follow ; and the tragedy naturally terminates in decrease of 
population, dissatisfaction, and ■ revolt, unless averted by imme- 
diate and entire emancipation. 

I hope by quotations judiciously made, thus to delineate 
in very narrow compass, the principal features of the controversy ; 
so that they may be transferred to a large broadside or two, and 
framed and glazed for every cottage throughout the country; 
with an addition which the next packet from Jamaica will, I 
trust, enable me to make ; for I am often challenged with a 
promise, long since given, that I would furnish the public with 
the names of the proprietors, noble or plebeian, by whom this 
blessed system is upheld. I have a list of them two or three 
years old ; but I am anxiously waiting for the last Jamaica 
almanac, to correct it. 

And now, then, to my task.— I must crave your Grace's 
indulgence while I offer a few preliminary remarks, which seem 
important, in reference to the anti-slavery witnesses. Some of 
them have, I perceive, been anticipated in the comments of 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter upon the Commons' evidence ; they 
apply however, with ten times the force, to the conduct of 
these gentlemen in another place — exactly in proportion as it is 
more difficult to maintain a calm and graceful attitude in a bear- 
garden than in a drawing-room. 

It is impossible not to observe the extraordinary contrast . 
which the missionaries afforded, under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, when compared with the colonial witnesses. Their 
good sense, their moderation, the simplicity and sobriety of their 
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answers, and the perfect self-possession which marked their de- 
meanour throughout, did not escape attention, even at the very 
moment when the facts which they disclosed appeared so 
astounding, that their Lordships seemed disposed to resent their 
evidence as a play upon their credulity. 

This was more especially the case in the instance of Mr. Barry. 
The calm decision of his answers held even Lord Holland 
at bay; I believe that more than one of tneir Lordships felt 
abashed by the firmness and intelligence of this despised 
missionary : and in proportion was their fancied exultation when 
they thought they had caught him tripping ! How eagerly was 
every future witness catechised in the hope of contradicting him, 
in the case of the negro whose bowels were said to have pro- 
truded in consequence of long confinement ! but this eagerness 
exhibited their Lordships' sagacity, much less than their anxiety 
to criminate Mr. Barry ; for even had the story been false, he 
mentioned it as a fact, not within his knowledge, but which he 
had heard, and for which he gave his authority: but heavy 
indeed was the fire which the missionary witnesses had to sus- 
tain from all the guns of the colonial battery, and not less signal 
were the firmness and temper with which they triumphed over 
all, till at last a turn was given by them to the whole course 
of enquiry ; emancipation became the sole point of interest, and - 
even their Lordships felt that, hitherto, in all their anxiety about 
treatment," and fancied negro privileges, they had been beating 
about the bush to little purpose. 

The missionaries stand as witnesses on much higher ground 
than such people as Shand, Baillie, &c. They are confessedly 
disinterested, and so situated with their employers as to preclude 
the possibility of sordid motives. On this much disputed point 
I will quote some passages from the regulations of the Weslevan 
Missionary Society which are decisive with every candid man. 
They give the lie direct to all the artful insinuations which are 
constantly heaped upon these calumniated men, because they 
furnish the only hope of discrediting that testimony which the 
colonists feel to be irresistibly strong. 

" Financial Regulations. — The sum allowed for the support of each 
missionary is fixed by the committee, according as he is single or 
married; and, if married, according to the number of his children. 
These allowances differ as the expense of living is greater or less in 
the different colonies ; and are, for a married man, exclusive of an 
allowance for each child, from 130/. per annum to 250/., and for a 
single man from 100Z. to 180/. 

" It is however to be observed that all the monies raised on the 
mission station are regularly accounted for to the committee. No 
missionary can raise contributions for himself, nor is allowed to 
receive donations except for the mission.. Stewards, generally re- 
spectable white or coloured free persons, are appointed yearly in 

b 2 
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every station, who keep the accounts of receipts and expenditure for 
the station with accuracy, and transmit them, signed by themselves, 
to the committee. These accounts are from year to year, and go into 
the minutest details, so that to a farthing the committee can show the 
receipt and expenditure of every station. The regulation of our 
finances cannot be more complete or guarded ; but the committee 
must do their missionaries the justice to say that a body of more dis- 
interested as well as laborious men were never employed. They 
cheerfully devote their days to the work of doing good, without the 
possibility of gaining more than their current maintenance ; nor have 
they a prospect in age and disability of more than a trifling annuity, 
which arises from a fund to which they are annual subscribers out of 
their own pockets, or any small grant which the committee at the 
time may think proper to make for long and faithful services." 

J v (Vide p. 467.) 

They are also men of education and intellect, far beyond the 
happiest selections that could be made from colonial society : 
the uprightness of their characters, and the utility of their 
labours, are acknowledged even by the colonial witnesses, and 
eulogized by Burge himself. 

Their opportunities of experience too, are necessarily very con- 
siderable. Independently of Mr. Taylor's opinion, which I have 
quoted at page 11 of my former letter, it is clear that no men are 
so likely to be admitted into the confidence of the slave, and to 
be made the recipients of his frequent tale of woe, as those whom 
he only knows in the friendly character of spiritual advisers. Mr. 
Burge has complained of the missionaries that they secluded 
themselves from the social circle of colonial life : this habitual se- 
clusion is the best proof that can be given of their consistent 
steady devotion to their pastoral duties. Reverse their position : 
suppose that these gentlemen had been the boon companions of 
men, of whom one of themselves has declared, that he knows not 
the man in authority who does not keep his mistress (p. 109), 
and had then come forward to give testimony upon this occa- 
sion, at what price would even their Lordships have valued such 
testimony? How would they have exposed themselves to the 
charge of countenancing that licentiousness which their pro- 
fessed principles condemned ! It was also attempted by the 
qnestions that were put to them, especially to Mr. Barry (at 
page 417), and to Mr. Burge (985), to insinuate that they were 
wanting in duty in not following up cases of alleged oppression : 
this is really "too bad." Here, while the brutalities of West 
Indian fury against these very missionaries are yet ringing in 
our ears, at a moment when all England is agitated by the 
religious persecutions of Jamaica, when even the magistracy 
of that horde of white savages are leading on white mobs 
to the destruction of sectarian chapels, and all for no other 
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reason than that these servants of their God are suspected, 
barely suspected of having been the innocent and secondary, 
cause of the insurrection, these very men are to be taunted 
with remissness in not interfering as parties in the colonial 
controversy, as self-appointed arbiters between the owner and 
his slave ! There is not one of these noble catechists but knew 
full well, that had a missionary dared to act this officious part, 
he would have been persecuted as a fomenter of discontent, an 
instigator to sedition, and in all probability have regained his 
peace only in that eternity which martyrdom would have opened 
to him ! I will quote the simple yet very satisfactory answer of 
Mr. Barry to one of these questions : — 

" Your Lordships must see the very delicate situation in which we 
were placed : a very strong feeling of prejudice existed against our 
mission, and it was our desire to meet that prejudice as far as we 
could, and this was also the wish of our managing Committee. If we 
had interfered in any degree in the circumstances to which the ques- 
tion alludes, the cry would immediately have been raised by the 
planters, ' Here are the missionaries interfering between the relative 
duties of master and slave,' and that would greatly add to the effect 
of the often raised though unfounded report, that we were agents to 
the Anti-Slavery Society at home. We certainly have very fre- 
quently under these circumstances done violence to our own feelings ; 
but we were restrained entirely by these prudential motives." (Vide 
p. 494.) 

And they could not have acted otherwise without disobeying 
their instructions. Read the following plain and emphatic 
extracts from these instructions, and let any man of common 
humanity ask his own heart what it must have cost humane and 
religious men, to have issued such instructions or conscien- 
tiously to have followed them : — 

" We cannot omit, without neglecting our duty, to warn you 
against meddling with political parties or secular disputes. You are 
teachers of religion, and that alone should be kept in view. It is, 
however, a part of your duty as ministers to enforce, by precept and 
example, a cheerful obedience to lawful authority. You know that 
the venerable John Wesley was always distinguished by his love to 
his country, by his conscientious loyalty, and by his attachment to 
that illustrious family which has so long filled the throne of Great 
Britain. You know that your brethren at home are actuated by the 
same principles, and walk by the same rule; and we have confidence 
in you that you will preserve the same character of religious regard to 
good order and submission to ' the powers that be,' in which we glory. 
Our motto is ' Fear God, and honour the King ;' and we recollect 
who hath said, ' Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, and to be readv to every good work.' " 

{Vide p. 457.) 
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" As in the colonies in which you are called to labour a great pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are in a state of slavery, the committee most 
strongly call to your recollection what was so fully stated to you when 
you were accepted as a missionary to the West Indies, that your only 
business is to promote the moral and religious improvement of the 
slaves to whom you may have access, without, in the least degree, in 
public or private, interfering with their civil condition. On all 
persons in the state of slaves you are diligently and implicitly to en- 
force the same exhortations which the apostles of our Lord adminis- 
tered to the slaves of ancient nations, when by their ministry they 
embraced Christianity. Eph. vi. 5 — 8 : — ' Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your, masters according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ.' " (Vide p. 458.) 

In proportion, however, as these missionaries kept aloof, 
whether from the social pleasures of society, or from differences 
between the owner and the slave, it is but reasonable to infer 
that they attended to their immediate duty of religious instruc- 
tion ; and what occupation could give them a better insight into 
the system ? Bystanders are the most clear-sighted observers 
of the game. There is not a page of the evidence which does 
not bear internal proof that these men observed with attention, 
and brought in aid of their observation well-cultivated and 
well-regulated minds. To raise the slave from his moral de- 
basement was their peculiar duty ; to ascertain the cause of 
that debasement was the very first step to the discharge of this 
duty ; their second was to study the negro character ; their 
last to apply religion as the means of restoring the poor 
degraded being to humanity. Can an office be suggested more 
likely to qualify a man to understand the subject himself, or to 
enlighten others upon it 1 

Submit the missionaries to the test of consistency; — -they 
may indeed fairly challenge the closest scrutiny here. I think 
it will be impossible to quote a single instance in which they 
have laid themselves open to the comments which have not 
only been freely made, but supported by repeated proofs against 
the other side ; and here I must call attention to two important 
circumstances. 

The first is that the missionaries were not examined upon topics 
which admitted of previous preparation ; with most of them the 
enquiry,. while they were before the committee, related to matters 
of complicated circumstance, occurring during a period of much 
disturbance, and even of personal risk and anxiety to themselves ; 
involving details which would necessarily expose the least inac- 
curacy of time, place, or person, while nine-tenths of the com- 
mittee were eagerly on the watch to detect a variation ! 

The second point to which I beg attention is this : if I do not 
err, only one of the colonial witnesses was examined by the Com- 
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mons' Commitee. Mr. Burge declined this honour ; and being 
reluctant, perhaps, to submit to the keen enquiry of Dr. Lush- 
ington those . witnesses whom he had directed Mr. Markland 
to summon before their Lordships, because forsooth he thought 
their evidence would be correct (vide p. 1000), it so happened 
that, his Grace of Manchester, Messrs. Hinchcliffe, Baillie, 
Clare, and nearly all the rest of .them escaped this formidable 
ordeal ; nor was it necessary. Lord Suffield was "too much for 
them" as it was; but not so with the anti-slavery witnesses. 
One and all of them were successively produced before: both 
committees, only excepting Mr. Buxton ; and yet this double 
distillation of their evidence has detected no impurity; no 
inconsistency has been apparent, though many a keen eye 
has been eagerly in search of it, and many a sneering question 
put for the purpose of provoking it. A year's revenue from 
the exchequer of the Thatched House Committee, would 
cheerfully reward the man who could dissect their evidence to 
such advantage as I have already dissected Mr. Burge's, and 
that of all his train. 

. A puerile attempt was repeatedly made, as if in revenge for 
the cross-examination of Lord.Suffield, to fix these witnesses with 
the guilt of being primed by Mr. George Stephen : in every in- 
stance the attempt miscarried. As I believe that that gentleman 
is able to answer for himself in all such matters, I should 
not have noticed the contemptible effort to drag the missionaries 
into the suspicion of availing themselves of his professional 
suggestions, except for the purpose of reminding your Grace, 
that an attentive examination of the replies to these questions 
will show how signally they failed in their object. Had Mr. 
Stephen been such a fool as to commit either the mission- 
aries or himself on such an occasion, he would little deserve 
the honour of advising his anti-slavery clients. 

But the missionaries were not without great temptation to 
indulge in a tone the very reverse of that which marks their 
evidence. They had but recently received great provocation 
from the colonial party ; they might therefore be presumed to 
have felt a bias against them; nor was such irritation, if any 
shewed itself, likely to be removed by the tone of their examina- 
tion. Of this I shall give many specimens hereafter. 

I appeal to your Grace whether, in any instance, you. can 
fairly lay it to the charge of one of these reverend gentlemen 
that they spoke under the impulse of passion, or allowed 
resentment to give even a colour to their opinions. I have 
in vain looked for such a display, although I have felt it 
incumbent on me in my own review of their evidence, to 
consider how far it ought on this account, to be received cum 
grano salis. 
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Nor are the other anti-slavery witnesses, Admiral Fleming, and 
Mr. Taylor, found less free than the missionaries from all 
suspicion, even under the most rigorous scrutiny. Nothing is 
more clear, than that neither of them possesses, in the least 
degree, any anti-colonial interest ; indeed Mr. Taylor, in resigning 
a situation confessedly lucrative, and acting, as is in evidence 
before their lordships (vide p. 604), in opposition to the wishes 
of his relations, has given the best possible evidence, that if he is 
enthusiastic and visionary, as Mr. Simpson sagaciously opines, 
he is at all events free from the imputation of self interest. It 
is equally apparent that his information must be good, and his 
experience considerable; he is West Indian in all his connexions ; 
he has himself filled for years, various departments in the 
management of slaves ; he tried slavery in its mildest form, with 
every opportunity, under a very humane proprietor, of following 
his own bent to mitigate its oppression ; and after fairly trying 
the experiment, he abandons it in disgust, as a system of 
horrors incompatible with religion and humanity, and yet one 
of which even the horrors are essential to his employer's profit 
(vide p. 604). Surely if any man is competent to give us cor- 
rect information, Taylor is the man. 

As I wish to make this letter complete so far as respects 
the anti-slavery evidence, I shall introduce a quotation, which 
will also be found at the tenth and following pages of my 
former letter, and at page 565 of the evidence. 

" Do you think it possible for any man to acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the system that prevails in the interior of a plantation, 
unless he has been for some time domiciled on an estate ?" 

" I think it necessary that he should not only be domiciled, but 
that he should be actively employed in some branch of the administra- 
tion of the estate." 

And shortly after he adds, 

" From the state of the country, and the state of manners in Ja- 
maica, I do not think it at all probable that an individual ever ac- 
quired an accurate knowledge of the negro character, unless he was 
placed in a situation that brought him into constant communication 
with the negroes and the inspection of them. In my own case I was 
there several years and knew little or nothing about them, until I was 
called upon to administer the system, though living in the heart of 
the country, and visiting in almost every parish in the island, and 
having journeyed thousands of miles in the island." 

And again, in a page or two after, he illustrates the matter yet 
more clearly. 

" I lived," says he, " in a parish some years, and was grossly ig- 
norant of the condition of the negroes at my very door, because I 
dare not enter the village. I take the Duke of Buckingham's village 
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within a quarter of a mile of my own house, I knew nothing about 
them, though there was nothing but a highway and a fence between 
them and me." 

Such are Mr. Taylor's opinions relative to that sort of super- 
ficial testimony which we hear so frequently quoted from the 
lips of travellers, or perhaps even official men. It is in reference 
to their opportunities of observation that he has been here speak- 
ing ; he gives, however, a very different opinion relative to the 
capability of missionaries. " I believe," he says in the same 
page, " that a missionary has opportunities of acquiring a 
great deal of information from the slaves which no other class 
of persons can. I believe that a missionary, actually employed 
near estates, does acquire a great deal of intimate knowledge of 
the negro character, but of a different nature. I do not think a 
missionary can speak as to the work of an estate : a missionary's 
knowledge of the negro is derived from his constant intercourse 
with him, and I believe the missionary will know much more of 
the private feelings of the negro slave than even a humane 
manager would." — (Vide p. 566.) 

These extracts clearly prove the good foundation upon which 
missionary observations rest, and the claims to attention which 
they therefore possess. 

NATURE AND HOURS OF LABOUR. 

I begin with Mr. Taylor's evidence on this head for the reasons 
he himself has assigned in the quotation I have above made, 
that as a manager he is likely to be most conversant with the 
subject of labour ; and a sensible remark of his, which will be 
found at p. 578, will form an apt introduction. " It is always 
to be understood," he says, " that in speaking of agricultural 
proceedings in Jamaica, a man can never speak positively of 
any other proceedings than those carried on immediately under 
him ■ he has not the means of access to what his neighbour is 
doing, which a man has in this country. He has no way of 
getting at the population unless he has a legal right to commu- 
nicate with them." 

Subject to this judicious caution, I proceed. 

" Is not cane-hole digging particularly severe ?" 

" Yes, in some districts it is very severe." 

" Does not the slave, notwithstanding his diligence, attend to his 
own affairs when the labours of the day are over ?" 

" Yes ; in his own time he works for himself." 

" Do you not consider the labour of the slave more severe than 
ordinary labour in this country V 

" Certainly, some branches of it ; there are other branches of 
estate labour which I think light ; the majority of the departments 
are light ; but some parts, cane-hole digging, for instance, is very 
hard work." 
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" Can you name any species of labour in this' country to 
you can compare cane-hole digging ?" 

" I cannot, because the same implement is not used 
country." 

" Compare it with the pick-axe ?'.' 

" The pick-axe comes nearest to to it." 

" How many months in the year does the severe labour continue?" 

" The cane-hole digging — that depends upon the district ; in some 
districts a very small portion of the estate is opened, as the expres- 
sion is ; in other districts, where the crop chiefly depends upon plant 
canes, a considerable part of the field in canes is opened in cane 
holes— there it continues for some time ; in other parishes there is a 
very small quantity on it — may last only a week or a fortnight ; and 
in some estates, but very few, they do not dig holes at all ; the land 
is so fertile, the land continues to bear for a succession of years." 

" You consider the cane-hole digging the only severe labour to 
which the slave is subjected?" 

"It is the severest. There are other branches of labour; the 
carrying manure is very unpleasant work ; they carry it on their 
heads in wooden trays." 

" Is not the cutting of canes hard 1" 

" That is hard, compared with the cleaning the cane and trashing 
it, but it is not very hard work ; it is like hedging in this country, or 
not so hard." 

"Are females engaged in cane-hole digging?" 

"Yes." 

" Are not the female slaves usually more barren than other fe- 
males?" 

" Yes, it is supposed so." 

"< Do you not attribute this in part to the severity of their la- 
bour?" 

" I do, and to night work on sugar estates ; there is no night work 
on coffee plantations ; but on sugar estates it is to be attributed in 
part to exposure at night." — (Vide p. 577.") 

" To what circumstances do you attribute the decrease of the slave 
population ?" 

" I think in the sugar district it is owing to cane-hole digging, to 
night labour, and to the use of the whip."- — (Vide p. 578.) 

" What are the hours of labour in crop time ?" 

" In crop time on some estates the mill is put about from Sunday 
evening or Monday morning, and it goes about continually until 
Saturday night, and of course labour goes on continually, but not of 
course by the same individuals ; the hours of labour, literally and 
actually, are unceasing from Monday morning, five o'clock, till 
seven o'clock on Saturday evening. When the weather will permit 
it and the state of the canes will permit it, the mill goes unceasingly, 
and the labour is never intermitted, but not of course by the same 
labourers." 

", Did you ever read an article in the Christian Record for Jamaica, 
in March 1831, which is now shown to you, pages 127 and 128 ?" 
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" I saw this in Jamaica." 

" Is that statement as to the spell work correct?" 

" I can only speak of one of these as consisting with my own know- 
ledge." 

" Have the goodness to read what you believe to be correct ?" 

" The method numbered 4 is that which prevails very generally ; 
on some estates every twenty-four hours each slave works during 
eighteen hours, children included." 

" The relief would be at midnight and mid-day ?" 

" Yes ; I do not think there can be three spells with 200 slaves. 
I speak generally, from knowing what a two-hundred -handed estate 
would turn out ; he would be six hours of the night ; that was 
the effect of the spell with which I was acquainted— eighteen hours. 
On an estate I had to do with, in consequence of some unpleasant 
circumstances, we were obliged to have spell work ; the negroes 
themselves wished it, and we had spell work, and I remember they 
were up half of every night ; they were on duty eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four."— (Vide p. 579.) 

" Is the cane-hole digging more severe than ditching and banking 
in England ?" 

" I think it approaches more nearly to that species of labour in this 
country, and that it is in some instances fully as severe." 

" Would it not be more laborious to dig with a spade, and throw 
up large heavy masses of wet clay to a considerable height above 
their heads, than to strike the hoe into the ground V 

" Not if the ground is very hard, which it is sometimes — as hard 
as a brick. I think the effect of the work of cane-hole digging is to 
shake the frame more than ditching in using the spade." 

" Which do you think is the severest work in general, a day la- 
bourer in this country, or that of the negroes ?" 

" It is so long since I watched it closely in this country; it de- 
pends upon the work ; mowing in this country is much more severe 
than trashing canes." 

"Take cane-hole digging for example 1" 

" That is more severe than any work the peasant performs here, I 
think ; I do not think there is any thing equal to cane-hole digging." 

" Did you ever say that the negroes have, for four months in the 
year, only six hours rest and eighteen hours work ?" 

" I think I said three months ; but as to the fact of the eighteen 
hours and six hours, I have said that." 

" You mean to say that any of the negroes, except the boatswain 
and miller and the head boiler, are employed eighteen hours ?" 

" That is, including the half hour for breakfast, and the hour and 
a half for dinner. I stated yesterday that part of the negroes did not 
work the hour and a half; but on some estates during crop they have 
eighteen hours' employment for their masters and for themselves, and 
have six hours to rest— all the great gangs, the effective ones." 

" Not all the negroes upon the estate ?-" 

" Not the children and non-effectives." 

"Are the same party of negroes, the same spell, up each night in 
succession?" 
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" Yes ; what I understand is, that every twenty-four hours there 
are eighteen hours work for themselves and for their masters, and six 
hours rest." 

" Do you mean to say the same negro that is up on Monday night 
is up on Tuesday night ?" 

" I do."— (Vide p. 607.) 

" Do you think any slaves were ever made to work thirty-six hours 
out of forty-eight ?" 

" Until I saw that statement which was submitted to me yesterday 
I did not think so ; but I saw the statement in Jamaica : knowing the 
grounds of that statement, I believe it." — (Vide p. 608.) 

Mr. Barry. 

" You have spoken of one of the causes of the decrease of the 
slave population, that the negroes are obliged to work so late for the 
cultivation of their grounds ; did you ever see any negro working 
after dark?" 

" I have seen them working while it was dark in their provision 
grounds, and in connexion with that I shall mention that, in con- 
sequence of having been frequently called upon to travel a consider- 
able distance in Jamaica, I have often found that they were out 
sometimes an hour before daylight, and for a very long time indeed 
before daylight the driver has been dodging with his whip, for the 
purpose of getting the negroes out to work ; they have not in general 
watches, and they dodge, that is, they crack their whip, and I know 
they are frequently turned out long before day, perhaps as much 
through mistake as from any other cause ; but I was informed by a 
planter that, under those circumstances, they have worked in the 
field in the morning by moonlight, thinking it was day, and that 
after the moon went down they have slept in the field till the ap- 
pearance of daylight ; that I considered to be as much a mistake as 
any thing else." 

" Does the negro go to market only once a week ?" 

" I do not believe that he can go every week." 

" How then does that walk tend to the decrease of the population, 
as you are understood to have stated ?" 

" He has not only to walk to market, but to work the preceding- 
part of the day. He has often to travel twenty-five miles with a 
very heavy load of provisions upon his head, and he has to perform 
the journey back again the next day." 

" Does every negro go that distance 1" 

" Not every one, but some go further. The principal portions of 
provisions are cultivated in the mountains at a considerable distance 
from the town, except peas, or some inferior articles of produce ; 
and, generally speaking, these provision grounds are at a great dis- 
tance from the principal markets." 

" Do you mean to say the majority of the negroes go twenty-five 
miles to market V 

" I would not undertake to state that, but many go a great dis- 
tance." 
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" Do you think that a quarter of them go that distance ?" 

" I should think more than that." — (Vide p. 486.) 

" You say you have often been on the ground when they we e at 

work ; have you seen them working in gangs ?'' 
" Repeatedly." 

" How are they called to their labour in the morning 1" 
" By what they call the dodging of the driver's whip, that is, the 

cracking of his whip." — (Vide p. 504.) 

" In those plantations in which they are not allowed time for their 

dinner, they have an hour in the evening ?" 
" They break off earlier." 
" Is that often?" 
" I believe it is." 

" At what hour do the negroes take their principal repast ?" 
" I should suppose their dinner would be their principal meal 

where they have it." 

" Do you know whether it is their habit, when they are allowed 

two hours for dinner, to appropriate the greater part of that time to 

sleep?" 

" I never knew two hours allowed ; I never knew more than an 

hour. I have not known the negroes spend that time in sleeping ; I 

believe that they spend a part of it in eating their dinner, and I know 

that some of them employ a part of it in working in their grounds. 

I know that in some cases they work the hour in their own ground, 

and I have never seen them sleep during that time." 

" Do you know that it is not the usual practice to allow them two 

hours for dinner ?" 

" I never heard that they were allowed more than one hour." 
" Do you believe that it is unusual, or totally without example ?" 
" I do not believe that more than an hour is allowed ; I have 

never heard of any more." — -(Vide p. 505.) 

Admiral Fleming. 

" How many hours a day does the slave work 1" 

" The law enacts it from sun to sun. It is about twelve hours. 
Then there is an hour for dinner, and half an hour for breakfast ; 
sometimes two hours for dinner ; there is no regular rule observed in 
crop time ; the slaves are not allowed on some estates a set hour for 
breakfast."— (Vide p. 561.) 

Rev. P. Duncan. 

" Are you acquainted at all with the hours of slave labour?" 

" They vary." 

" Can you state the difference in those hours occasioned by the 
crop season?" 

" I know a little by what I have seen, but I know more from con- 
versations I have had with planters. I believe, in the crop season, 
the labour is about eighteen hours a day —seventeen or eighteen 
hours." 

" Does that include the dinner and breakfast hours ?" 
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" Yes ; they are allowed about an hour or an. hour and a half at 
mid-day; I include that in the eighteen." 

" Are you acquainted with the nature of spell work ? if you are, 
state the different plans on which it is performed." 

"I have had conversation with planters upon that subject; the 
first spell continues to twelve o'clock at night, then the new spell 
comes on. I am not able to say what proportion of negroes may be 
employed on each spell ; it requires a white labourer, a book-keeper 
so called, on most estates ; I believe they are in general constantly 
on one spell or another, and that they are not allowed above six 
hours at night for sleep ; and I should not suppose the negroes are 
in better circumstances." 

" Do you consider the labour of a sugar estate, either from its more 
continuous character, or from other causes, to be unfavourable to 
human life ?" 

" I do."— (Vide p. 652.) 

Though the evidence of Mr. Buxton on such a point is not in 
strictness receivable, yet I shall quote it because it is impossible 
to doubt but that it is the result of anxious and patient enquiry. 

" To what causes do you ascribe the general decrease in the sugar 
colonies ? if to slavery or the nature of slave labour in those colonies, 
explain the relation between this cause and the effect." 

" I ascribe it to the excessive labour attendant upon sugar cultiva- 
tion in a state of slavery." 

"Have the goodness to explain whether the diminution of human 
life is occasioned by the cultivation of sugar, or by the cultivation of 
sugar in a state of slavery?" 

" 1 explain it in this way — that there are there the two circum- 
stances of, sugar cultivation, which I hold to be the heaviest of all 
work, coupled with the power of increasing it to the utmost extent, 
which is slavery ; and the people will be so over-worked it will tend 
to decrease human life ; but if a man is a voluntary agent, he will 
take, generally speaking, such precautions that he will not be templed 
so to over-exert himself as to impair or injure his life." 

" It is not then, the Committee are to understand, to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar merely that you attribute the decrease of life ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" It is the cultivation of sugar in a state of slaverv ? " 

" Yes." ' ' 

" In what way does the process of sugar cultivation under slavery 
infer that consequence 1" 

" It is impossible for me to answer that question ; there is no general 
rule. All the persons with whom I have communicated describe the 
cultivation of sugar as the severest and most intense toil, in some 
branches of the department, to be found in those colonies. Coupling 
this intense toil with the heat of the climate, and the natural disposi- 
tion to languor and idleness found to prevail among those persons, I 
take it, that compelling them to work for a considerable number 'of 
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hours a day during crop time must of itself necessarily tend to the 
decrease of human life ; and I couple with that argument a priori, a 
fact which I discover from the official returns, namely — that life does 
decrease among persons so circumstanced ; and from the two together 
I deduce the inference, that sugar cultivation, as now conducted, 
coupled with slavery, is injurious to human life." — (Vide pages 828, 
829.) 

Before I leave the head of labour I should observe that I have 
not adverted at this place to Sunday labour. I reserve that 
subject till I come to another division, the demoralised state of 
colonial society. But I may here notice that all the anti-slavery 
witnesses concur in representing that the Sunday is essentially 
necessary for the slave's cultivation of his provision ground, 
and the disposal of his goods at market. This, of course, ma- 
terially adds to the sum of the weekly toil. I will quote one 
answer of Mr. Barry's upon this point. 

" The Committee are to conclude that the twenty-six days in the 
year are not sufficient' for the negro to take care of his provision 
grounds ; and that he must break in upon the Sunday, either for the 
purpose of keeping his provision grounds in order, or for going down 
to market V 

" Perhaps your Lordships will allow me to go a little into detail 
here, for the purpose of explaining. Upon some of the properties I 
have known the negroes obliged to travel twenty-five miles to market, 
for the purpose of disposing of their produce, though they are allowed 
every second Saturday to cultivate their provision grounds. It is im- 
possible, under those circumstances, to devote the whole of their 
Saturday to that cultivation. The negro market is held on Sunday 
morning, and continues till eleven o'clock ; on which account it is 
necessary for the negro to dig out his provisions, say on the Saturday 
evening. The greater part of Saturday night is spent in travelling to 
Kingston or Spanish Town market, the market being held on Sunday 
.morning; of course, he there disposes of his produce, and, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, the remainder of the Sabbath has frequently been 
entirely occupied in the return of the negroes to their respective pro- 
perties in St. Thomas in the Vale." 

" Is it very common for them from that distance to go to market ?" 

" It is very common." — (Vide p. 425.) 

I shall now advert to the 

COERCION AND DISCIPLINE 

necessary to enforce this labour, and, as inseparably connected 
with such coercion, the habitual cruelty to which it leads. And 
here selection becomes very difficult. Almost every other page 
contains evidence which it is painful to exclude, for I know with 
what deep interest it will be read by the anti-slavery public : yet 
to quote even the principal passages would extend my letter to 
an inconvenient length. I will again begin with Mr. Taylor. 
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"Did you ever know an instance of a hole being dug to enable 
the driver to place a negro woman that was pregnant in the hole to 
flog her?" 

" Yes ; I was told that by the head driver of Papine, a man that I 
have every reason to believe was respectable, a man I had very little 
to do with. I had been told those stories about flogging pregnant 
women. My attention being called to the subject, I was exceedingly 
anxious to arrive at the truth by asking other people, and I was de- 
termined to ask the negroes, and overseers, and book-keepers. Among 
others I asked this head driver of Papine, a decent man, as I thought 
him, and he told me one instance in which he had himself inflicted 
the punishment. The woman was pregnant, and he told his story 
very clearly. This woman had been punished in that way. What 
made me believe it was,- — this was a woman who had carried some 
complaint to Mr. Wildman ; she complained of her being punished 
and losing her children in the womb, and after that she brought forth 
her children. His impression was, that the loss of the foetus was in 
consequence of this. This driver told me there was an excavation 
made, and she was placed in it, and he flogged her with a whip, and 
afterwards, I think, with the ebony switch. After giving them the 
thirty-nine, they switch them. There was another respectable negro 
upon the estate whom I examined separately. He had not been pre- 
sent, but he said he believed the thing did happen, and that during 
his residence on the estate those things had often happened ; that preg- 
nant women were often flogged, and he believed every woman upon 
the estate had been flogged over and over again. This was before 
Mr. Wildman went out to Jamaica." 

" Do you think any inconvenience would arise if the power of 
flogging females was taken away, except by judicial courts ?" 

" I think, in a pecuniary sense of course, that proprietors would 
suffer; I think that if you will have slavery, you must have cruelty; 
if you will have this system, you must have the stimulus applied ; 
and if a pecuniary result is to be expected, you must proceed, regard- 
less of humanity ; if you endeavour to incorporate humanity and re- 
ligion with the system, that will not do ; the system will not take it, 
and the end will be pecuniary loss." — (Vide pp. 592, 593.) 

" Did you ever see the whip applied to a negro to make him keep 
up in the line of work with one that was more robust, as such an in- 
strument would be applied in this country to a horse to make him 
go faster ?" 

" I have already mentioned that I did not allow the whip to be 
used. I stood behind the negroes on properties under my own care ; 
but in riding through the country, I have seen a man go from the right 
hand to the left and flog them." 

" To make them keep up with the others ?" 

" Yes ; / have seen that done with a whip that I would not flog a 
horse with." 

" Have you often come unexpectedly on the infliction of flogging?" 

" No, not often." 

" Did you ever see the whip applied to a delicate female for the 
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same purpose, or to make her do an equal portion of work with a ro- 
bust negro?" 

'•' I have seen the whip applied, as I have said, to women." 
" You have said that the slaves are generally taken to a retired 
place to be punished ; have you ever seen a slave so taken ?" 

" No ; I spoke merely from common impression. I believe that in 
the field, if a slave is to be punished, he is punished on the spot; that 
if it is mid-day, the punishment takes place at the overseer's steps, as 
it is called ; sometimes those are in public situations. At Salt Sa- 
vannah the high road runs close to the steps ; but if punishments 
were to take place at noon, they would then retire behind the build- 
ings, as they would in a barrack yard. I think generally at noon- 
day, 'at twelve o'clock, they would choose a retired place; but I am 
quite prepared to admit that many punishments take place openly in 
the field ; they would take place where the gang were working." — 
(Vide pp. 596, 597.) 

In the quotation from page 596 the reader will perceive that 
Mr. Taylor had prohibited the use of the whip. The following 
quotation from p. 604 will show the result of his humanity : — 

" What was the reason of your ceasing to manage the property ?" 

" I gave up the charge. It appeared to me that on the system that 
he and I were going on there was an utter want of power to carry on 
an active and profitable management of the estate ; it appeared to me 
that to render the estate profitable I must be guilty of cruelty ; cru- 
elty appeared to me an essential ingredient in the present state of 
things to produce an adequate return of work. I conscientiously 
pursued Mr. Wildman's plan of showing humanity to the negroes for 
two years and a half ; at last I intimated to him that there was only 
one way of profitably managing a slave estate — that was by flogging 
the slaves, and urging them on to work ; that if he wanted humanity 
and religion, he must have free men to do with ; that slavery was in 
itself so constituted that it would not admit of an amalgamation with 
humanity and religion, and as I wished to be religious and humane I 
begged to resign the charge." 

" Did you ever find any individual who was acquainted with Ja- 
maica and the habits of the slaves who agreed with you in the feasi- 
bility in your proposed plan ?" 

" In this way : — After I had arrived at the conviction I have stated, 
I happened to make a tour through the country. I visited some of 
my friends who had partially adopted my plan, of course quite uncon- 
nected with me ; I found they had , to a certain degree, arrived at 
the same conclusions. I will state tham in detail : — I visited a coffee 
plantation in Santa Cruz Mountains ; the proprietor was resident, 
and he and his lady were most benevolent, kind people, and did every 
thing they could to promote the comfort of their slaves, and gave them 
abundance of time to cultivate provisions, and abundance of time to 
attend to religious duties if they wished to do so — they did not force 
them to do so. They abolished the use of the whip, but they told me 
their slaves would not work diligently, as they knew their principles 

c 
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forbade the use of those harsh means. On the next estate the whip 
was going ; the work went on there. I travelled on a few miles fur- 
ther, and came to another family ; they told me precisely the same 
story. I remarked, ' Your experience precisely accords with mine.' 
To carry on the system profitably, we must, in truth, throw humanity 
and religion away." 

I trouble my head but little with the squeamishness of those 
whose feelings are too fine to bear such descriptions. They are 
horrible, I admit ; but the surgeon that would learn to ampu- 
tate a limb must go through many a horror first. Your genuine 
anti-slavery readers, then, of either sex, must not grudge a shock 
to their sensibility. If they feel unequal to it, I advise them at 
once to lay my letter down, and trouble their heads no further 
about abolition. I ought, perhaps, to have commenced with a 
description of female flogging. It is to be found at pages 571 
and 572. 

"Are female slaves liable to be flogged equally with the males ?" 

" Certainly ; when I was in Jamaica that was the case decidedly." 

" Do they, in point of fact, receive flogging?" 

" They did constantly, at least whenever it was thought necessary." 

" Will you describe the manner in which such floffffinffs were in- 
flicted?" 55 ° 

" On the estates under my care I never allowed them to be flogged,, 
so that I never saw one there. I never happened to be admitted to 
see it on any one. I have seen it in the St. Andrew's workhouse. I 
saw four or five women flogged ; they were of all ages ; one of six- 
teen, another of twenty-two, another of thirty-five, and an old woman 
of sixty, a grey-headed woman ; that was the only female punishment 
I ever witnessed, and I never wish to witness it again. They were 
very dreadful. They were made fast by means of a block and tackle 
they had in the workhouse, which not only confined them, but stretch- 
ed them— they were flogged with a cat-o'-nine-tails. I do not mean 
to say that the stretching was done to add to the torture, but it was 
unavoidable. I spoke to two negroes who were punished in that 
workhouse, and they told me it was the severest part of the punish- 
ments ; their expression was, that they were stretched till their backs 
cracked.'' 

" Are children liable to be flogged ?" 

" All slaves are liable to be flogged— the law provides no limitation 
as to age or sex." 

" Have any other such instances come within your knowledge, and 
in which no redress has been attainable?" 

',' I have met with many instances of very cruel treatment, but on 
examining into them there was no law to meet them, and therefore it 
was impossible to do any thing. There was another case of a girl of 
nineteen; the only redress her friends had was to get her manumitted ; 
an individual applied for her manumission ; her owner, a cruel woman, 
I suppose did not wish to get into altercation with this person, and 
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she consented to sell her, and she is now free. She was severely- 
flogged in the St. Andrew's workhouse, worked in the chain, and 
flogged after. There was no redress for it; I could only tell them 
that the mistress had a legal right to do so." 

" That number is sufficient to be very severe?'' 

" It is. I can only state, that I have known eighteen lashes cause 
a degree of suffering that was dreadful, and called for notice ; but 
the law having allowed thirty-nine lashes, the parties who sought re- 
dress were completely baffled. The case was one of a young girl of 
eighteen who received eighteen lashes ; it was one on which every 
man felt deeply, and the chief magistrate of the parish took it up very 
warmly, the official people of the parish took it up very warmly, but 
the overseer set them all at defiance by simply pointing to the 
statute." 

" Have any other instances come within your own knowledge of 
harsh treatment and cruelty ?" 

" Yes ; if I referred to my notes, I could speak to some. There 
was one came under my notice just when I was coming away, the 
very last that came within my own knowledge. I remember a poor 
creature came to me to complain, thinking I could do something for 
him. He stated himself to have been most barbarously flogged ; and 
on his being stripped, which I caused him to be, his body did present 
a most dreadful aspect. He was suffering at the time from disease ; 
he was weak in body ; he was perfectly unfit to be punished, however 
flagitious his conduct might have been. I told him what the law 
was ; that he might go before the magistrate and exhibit his person, 
which of itself was abundant evidence, and call for a Council of Pro- 
tection ; but the man said there was no use in doing that ; that it 
would end in his getting another lashing, and that he would rather 
let it pass unless I would go with him, which I could not, for I was 
about to embark for England." 

" Have you any means of knowing whether this poor creature ob- 
tained redress ?" 

" I am sure he got none, for he determined to go home. I should 
doubt whether he was alive, for he seemed in bad health ; I think he 
must have died some months after.". — (Vide pp. 570, 571.) 

" Does not it often happen that a female slave is flogged in an 
early state of pregnancy, that circumstance being possibly unknown 
either to herself or the manager ?" 

" Yes, I believe that is the fact." 

" Does not this often injure and destroy the foetus?" 

" Yes, sometimes ; I have known instances where it has not." 

" Have you not yourself seen an instance of a severe flogging of 
two women by a driver, in which you were urged by a military friend, 
a stranger to the colony, to interfere ? and if you have, be so good 
as to state the circumstances." 

" I saw two women flogged : I would not call it severe flogging, 
for it was nothing compared to the flogging I have described in the 
first part of my examination ; but riding in a remote part of the 
island, I came upon the spot, and saw the punishment. I did inter- 

c 2 
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fere, but it was useless, for it was legal. The individual who was 
employed in flogging told me, very firmly but very respectfully, that 
he could not help it — he was a slave himself — he was obliged to do 
it, and was acting under his orders, and those orders were perfectly 
legal. I was my self a magistrate of the neighbouring district, but I 
could not interfere." 

" If one had been his mother, and the other his sister, he would 
have been equally obliged to flog them ?" 

" Yes; the law makes no reservation." — (Vide pp. 577, 578.) 

" Is it within your knowledge that slaves are deterred from mar- 
riage by the repugnance they feel to the indecent flogging of their 
wives and daughters, though they are comparatively indifferent about 
such treatment of their concubines 1" 

" I have heard slaves state that." 

" Is it not the constant custom that the wives and daughters of 
the slaves are thus flogged in the presence of their nearest relatives 1" 

" Yes ; they are flogged in what is called in this country the farm 
yard, at the entrance of the overseer's house ; the punishments take 
place in the presence of a body of persons." 

" Where their nearest relatives may be ?" 

" Yes, or they take place in the field." 

" Does it not at the same time happen that those relatives are em- 
ployed to flog them 1" 

" It may happen ; but never having superintended those punish- 
ments myself, I cannot speak with confidence. A driver is compelled 
to flog any person he is directed to flog — he has no choice." — (Vide 
p. 581.) 

Rev. P. Duncan. 

" You consider female flogging customary in Jamaica?" 

" It is." 

" Is it not permitted by law ?" 

" It is." 

" Have not attempts been made to abolish that part of the system 
by the colonial legislature ?" 

" At the last session but one a motion was made to that effect, but 
it was negatived. There were only two voting for it, and I forget 
how many against it, but I think thirty-five ; at any rate there was 
an overwhelming majority. In the session of this year the same mo- 
tion was again made, and by the same individual who made it for- 
merly ; but that was also thrown out, under the colour of a previous 
motion having been carried, that on account of the insurrection there 
should be nothing done in that session for the amelioration of the 
slaves." 

" What are the means of coercion employed to enforce labour ?" 

" Generally the whip." 

" Are women as well as men subject to this coercion?" 

"They are." 

" Can you state the mode of punishment usually adopted in Ja- 
maica?" 
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"' I must apologize to your Lordships for entering upon such a sub- 
ject in your Lordships' committee. The person is stripped, and, 
having been stripped, is laid down upon the ground, and held down 
by two or four strong negroes, and then the punishment is inflicted 
upon the posteriors." 

" Are there any other modes of punishment you are aware of?" 

" I have not heard of any but the stocks; but the stocks, I be- 
lieve, generally accompany the flogging." 

" Are such punishments inflicted at the pleasure of the overseer or 
the owner, without recourse to a court of justice?" 

" Certainly." 

" Women as well as men are subject to it ?" 

" Yes." 

" If any person told you that coercion by the whip was generally 
unknown in Jamaica, would you believe him 1" 

" No, I should certainly not believe him ; nor do I believe, in the 
present state of society in Jamaica, it is possible to induce the negroes 
to labour by any other means. I am speaking of them generally." 

" It is also stated by a witness that he never saw, as far as he could 
make an observation, a punishment, and that the slaves appeared to 
be all exceedingly cheerful and happy ; is that consistent with your 
experience that the slaves are all exceedingly cheerful and happy?" 

" I do not conceive they are all cheerful and happy, or that cheer- 
fulness and happiness are very common among the slaves. As it re- 
gards punishments, I have already observed, they are generally in- 
flicted in such a way and at such a place that strangers have seldom 
the opportunity of beholding those punishments in the act of. in- 
fliction ; but I have seen some punished myself; I have seen ne- 
groes who have been punished scarcely able to move ; I have also 
seen one or two others with their flesh most shockingly torn. I cannot 
conceive how it is possible they can be cheerful and happy." — (Vide 
pp. 642, 643.) 

" Did you ever see a case in which fifty lashes were avowedly 
given 1" 

" I have." 

" That being against the law ?" 

" Yes." 

"And no notice taken of it?" 

" None. I will state the case, if it is desired. I remember one 
case in which I saw more than fifty lashes given. A negro was laid 
down to be flogged almost under my window, when I resided at Mo- 
rant Bay — at least, at. no great distance. His master went to the 
workhouse ; he came back with the supervisor, and four workhouse 
negroes came along with the master and supervisor ; two of them had 
whips. The negro man was laid down ; two of the negroes held him 
down, one at the feet, and the other by the hands ; and the negroes 
who had the whips went one to each side of the man thus laid down 
and stripped. I counted either thirty-nine or forty lashes ; that was 
with a cart-whip — I mean what is called a cart-whip." 

" In what year was that?" 
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"In 1821. The negro man received thirty-nine or forty lashes 
with the whip. I observed that they still kept him down, while the 
two men, the negroes who had been flogging him, went some little 
distance, and came back with tamarind switches — they are hard and 
flexible almost as wire — and then they began upon him again, to flog 
him with those tamarind switches. I did not count the strokes they 
gave with the switches ; but to the best of my knowledge they were 
as many as had been given before. I observed, when the former 
lashes were inflicted, the slave never uttered any thing more than a 
deep groan ; but, when he came to be flogged with the tamarind 
switches, he shrieked most dismally. His flesh was first lacerated 
with the whip, and then those small switches gave him great pain. I 
would observe this is a very common course in Jamaica ; after they 
have received thirty-nine or forty lashes with the whip, then to use 
the tamarind switches ; the common expression is, ' beating out the 
bruised blood.' " 

" Did you conceive that punishment to be illegal V 

" I did." 

" Your rules prohibit your interfering between the master and the 
slave ; but there is no instruction in your society which prevents your 
interfering in support of the laws, when you see them broken 1" 

" Most unquestionably, I conceive, that would be an interference 
between the master and the slave. This slave was flogged under his 
master's eye." 

"Illegally?" 

" It was by his master's orders." 

" Where was he flogged ?" 

" In his master's yard." 

" You have mentioned one instance of flogging you have witnessed ; 
do you recollect having witnessed any other case of flogging where 
the amount of punishment has exceeded that allowed by law ?" 

" I have seen many cases of flogging (but not very near where I 
happened to be), when travelling through the country, especially on 
the sugar estates. When I went first to the island, my attention was 
often arrested by the sound of the whip, a sound very well known to 
those who have resided any time in Jamaica. I have looked in the 
direction, and seen persons subject to punishment, and have counted 
more lashes taan the law allowed. When residing at Morant Bay, 
the workhouse punishments I knew particularly ; at that time they 
generally employed two negroes for flogging • I never knew that on 
estates ; and I have known them to exceed thirty-nine lashes, or even 
fifty lashes, without intermission ; I did not see them punishing, but 
I know that so many have been inflicted without intermission." 

" You were not near enough to see the instrument with which the 
punishment was inflicted V 

" No ; but, from the particular sound, I could judge of the instru- 
ment — a whip something like that produced to me." 

" Had you any opportunity of seeing any negroes shortly after the 
infliction of this punishment, so as to enable you to judge of the se- 
verity of the flogging by the effects ?" 
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" I dare say I have seen more instances of that descriptii 
of actual flagellation ; I have referred your Lordships to the case of 
a negress on Job's Hill estate, in St. Mary's ; she was so ill, that 
after a week or a fortnight, she was scarcely able to move. I recol- 
lect, in St. Thomas in the East, a man of the name of Phelp or Philp; 
he was flogged ; he told me it was for attending a meeting for prayer. 
After a week or two, he came up to see me, and I desired him to sit 
down in the balcony of my house ; he was not able to sit, but he 
leaned against a post. He afterwards went up to the curate of the 
established church ; the curate told me he had examined him, and 
he was most dreadfully cut up.'' 
" In what year was this 1" 

"This, I think, was about 1824. I recollect again another case, 
of a coloured slave, belonging to Rhine estate ; he was a tradesman ; 
he had been flogged. I know it was many weeks before he got over 
it. He used to walk about with his stick ; he was unable to do any 
thing. He told me that he got fifty lashes, and that each lash cut 
him." 

" What year was that in?" 

" About the same year. I recollect another case, in St. Thomas in 
the East, in which I was at a property for change of air— myself with 
my family ; the property belonged to a distant relation of my own. I 
recollect the overseer one night threatening to flog a young negro 
woman (a woman about eighteen or twenty years of age), and I 
merely asked him what she had done. He told me she said there was 
was no pleasing buckra ; but it was not for that, but because she had 
said Aha (a very common mode of expression), that he would flog 
her." 

" Do you mean as a term of contempt ?" 

" Aha ! there is no pleasing buckra. I left the property, but re- 
turned in a day or two, and found she had been flogged. That was 
a day or two days after. / recollect the smell from her wounds was 
so very offensive it was absolutely like carrion, and my wife had to 
desire she might be removed out of the house, that she could not re- 
main in any apartment where she was ; she was scarcely able to 
move. A free coloured woman, and the negress who had been flogged, 
told me it was not for that at all ; that was what the overseer pre- 
tended to me ; but it was because she would not come and sleep with 
him. I recollect another case, that certainly affected me very much ; 
it happened in St. Thomas in the East, upon the Rhine estate, about 
the same time. There was an old man there, a watchman, who had 
his watchman's hut just on the high road ; I had often observed him; 
he was lame, and had to walk with crutches ; he was a man particu- 
larly conspicuous ; there were very few hairs upon his head, and they 
were quite grey ; he had very little flesh upon his bones ; he was not 
much under ninety years of age' — between eighty and ninety. I saw 
this man about half an hour after he had been flogged ; his trowsers 
were off. It is hardly possible to convey to your Lordships any idea 
of the appearance of the man ; his flesh appered to have been torn 
off his body ; it appeared to be hanging in tatters, and I have no 
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doubt it was hanging in tatters. This man was evidently between 
eighty and ninety years of age." 

" Do you know what he was flogged for ?" 
" I cannot tell." 
" Did he get well ?" 

"I do not know, indeed. I remember another case, of a young- 
woman coming from the workhouse at Morant Bay ; she was coming 
over with one of her fellow slaves, who had been sent to the work- 
house with her. I did not see her flogged, but she had on an Osna- 
, burgh petticoat, and it was literally saturated with blood, which had 
been dropping on the ground all the way along." 
" What period was that ?" 

" About the same time ; it was during my residence in St. Thomas 
in the East. After I went to Kingston, I saw persons who had been 
flogged looking very ill indeed. I do not know that I can now par- 
ticularize any of them. I have seen flogging in St. Thomas in the 
Vale ; I have seen children of from ten to twelve and fifteen laid 
down and flogged." 

" About what period was that?" 
"1827 or 1828." 

" Have you seen any instances of these cruelties of late years 1" 
" Prom that station I went to St. James, and I saw other slaves., 
who had been flogged in 1829 and 1830. I have heard of others ; I 
have heard from a number of slaves that came about one young 
woman particularly ; her flesh was almost torn from her body, be- 
bause she would not sleep with the overseer." 

" How do you know that she was flogged because she would not 
sleep with the overseer 1" 

" A negress told me so ; she was not able to come to the bay her- 
self. I have heard of one or two old men [women] flogged and other- 
wise severely treated on Lapland estate. These I heard both from the 
negroes and a free person."— (Vide p. 694, 695, 696, 697.) 

The last case here given, and the one that immediately fol- 
lows, scarcely fall under the head of coercion ; but springing, as 
they do, from that habitual brutality which the use of the whip 
creates, they are not improperly quoted here. 

" You were going to state a case of two old women who were 
punished V 

" I was informed by those on Lapland estate they were flogged by 
order of the overseer, but I forget whether they were flogged with 
whips or switches. One was found dead, and the crows had picked 
her bones. Another old woman, of the name of Polly Marby, had 
been sent after — she could not walk any farther — and put into the 
stocks ; next morning she was found dead." — (Vide p. 698.) 

Admiral Fleming. 
I must introduce this witness's statement by referring the 
reader to the evidence of Mr. Baillie, at page 41, who swears 
stoutly " that the practice of using the cart-whip had been dis- 
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continued, as he thought he might safely say, from 1795 and 
upwards ; that he never heard of its being practised since the 
abolition of the slave trade :" and also to the evidence of Sir 
Michael Clare, who, after a thirty years' residence in Jamaica as 
a physician, swears decidedly that he never heard of an instance 
of the whip being used to stimulate labour in the field, not even 
on his first arrival on the island." It is foreign to my purpose 
to point out all the contradictions, as they occur, between the 
witnesses on opposite sides. In fact there are scarcely a dozen 
points, even of minor consequence, upon which they agree, and 
not half as many in which any one of the colonial witnesses is 
found to be consistent with himself ! Those who are curious in 
such matters I must refer to my former letter ; but this little 
variation which I am about to quote from Admiral Fleming is so 
amusing that I cannot resist putting the admiral in juxtaposition 
with Baillie and Clare. Compare the quotations just made from 
these witnesses with what follows : — 

" Do you know whether the field slaves in Jamaica work under the 
cart-whip V 

" Yes, the drivers have always cart-whips ; in some instances the 
use of them is suspended. On some estates they are not permitted, 
and were not allowed by law when I last returned to Jamaica in 1827, 
but were resumed in 1828 by the law being disallowed. I was first 
there in 1807 ; they were much more used then, and are still continued 
on many estates in all the islands I visited." 

" Is not the use of the whip the rule, and the disuse of it the ex- 
ception ?" 

" Yes, I think it is." 

" You refer to the time when you were in Jamaica ?" 

" Yes ; for seven months during the time I was there, in 1827 and 
1 828, the use of the cartwhip was suspended altogether, and it was 
not used ; but then the slave law was not allowed, and then it was 
resumed." 

"Are not female slaves equally subject to it?" 

" Yes, where it is used." 

"Is it called the cart- whip ?" 

" Yes, they always called it the cart- whip : it is not the regular 
cart-whip like that used in this country ; it is a thing coiled round their 
neck." 

" Is that whip used as a stimulus to labour V 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Is it applied from time to time, at the will of the driver, in order 
to induce exertion V 

" Yes ; the driver strikes the slaves with it sometimes, when they 
fall behind in their ranks, and are lazy. 

" Does this at all resemble the whip you have seen in Jamaica, and 
which you say is called a cart-whip ? (A whip being shown to the 
witness.) 
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" That is the whip generally used for punishing slaves ; it is gene- 
rally kept at the house ; the one they take into the field is what they 
coil round their neck without a short stick." 

" Have you seen such a whip as this in Jamaica V 

" Yes." 

" When have you observed the application of the whip in the way 
just described V 

"J have seen a driver strike a slave, when he fell behind in hoeing 
in a line, with the whip ; and I have seen them punished by a whip 
like that by order of the overseer, but very seldom : I do not recollect 
having seen that above twice, when I was in the West Indies, with 
such a whip as that shown." 

" You refer to cases of regular punishment?" 

" Yes." 

" Do you consider the application of the whip as a stimulus to 
labour frequent V 

" Yes, very frequent." 

" When they lag behind they are liable to be so punished ?■'.' 

"Yes." 

" Females as well as males ?" 

" Yes ; it was the case with the gang I employed first when they 
came ; it was done away in a day or two after they came." 

" By your order 1" 

" Yes ; by my wife's orders. I was absent." 

" Did the slaves work to your satisfaction afterwards ?" 

" Yes ; but I did not see much of them, and had no complaint of 
them."— (Vide pp. 550, 551.) 

Rev. J. Barry. 

" Describe the manner in which such floggings are inflicted ?" 
" Where punishment is inflicted on a female slave for a minor of- 
fence, such as coming to work late, she merely stands before the 
driver, and he inflicts the punishment outside of her clothes ; but, in 
cases where punishments are inflicted for greater crimes, the indi- 
vidual is laid down upon her belly, and either her hands and feet are 
fastened to pegs driven in the ground for the purpose, or she is held 
down by other negroes ; the back, or whatever part is to receive the 
punishment, is bared, and the infliction is made generally with the 
long whip or cat-o'-nine-tails." 

" Have you been by when a punishment has been so inflicted ?" 
" I saw it in the case of a woman laid down on Hopewell Estate ; 
she was held, not pegged down, to the best of my knowledge." 
" Are females liable to be flogged equally with the males ?" 
" I have never heard of any difference in the measure of punishment, 
except in the case of pregnant women. I have never myself seen an 
instance of a pregnant woman having been flogged, but I have heard 
of cases of that kind ; and planters themselves have informed me that 
pregnant .women have been frequently exposed to punishment, and 
that in such case a hole would be dug in the ground for the woman's 
belly, for the purpose of preventing injury to the child." 
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, " Have you known women to receive flogging?" 
■ " I have seen them flogged."— (Vide pp. 532, 531.) 

" Speaking generally of slave management, is it not true that the 
whip is as much used as it was thirty years ago ?" 

"I think it is ; at the same time I have said that there are cases of 
exception ; but, according to my explanation, they are not sufficient 
to affect the general punishment of the slaves and the dispositions to 
inflict it." 

" Did you ever hear of the practice of pickling after punishment?" 

" I have heard of it, but not to any extent ; but there is a practice, 
which is in my opinion equally bad, which I have often heard of, but 
not seen — the infliction of a number of lashes with what is called 
ebony bush after the infliction of punishment by the whip." 

" Is this supposed to be a particular aggravation of punishment ?" 

" I never saw it, but I have been told by the planters that it is very 
common ; that most planters have some of this ebony bush laid by for 
this purpose : it contains a very small but sharp species of prickle ; 
it is tied up m bundles like a birch rod. In some cases, after the 
punishment is inflicted with the whip, the licks, as they call them, are 
also inflicted with this ebony bush ; my own servant saw an instance 
of the kind when he lived with me on Old Harbour Road." 

" That is done to aggravate the punishment before inflicted ?" 

"It is." 

" Are they not generally great adepts in the use of the whip ?" 

" The driver is so expert in the use of the long whip that he will 
measure with his eye, as exactly as one would with a measure, the 
distance he ought to stand from the culprit.. I have seen the punish- 
ments inflicted, under legal sentences, with the long whip. He gene- 
rally winds it two or three times round his head, and the driver can 
inflict thirty lashes within an inch of the same spot, if he choose 
to do so."— (Vide pp. 515, 512.) 

"How do you trace the decrease of population to the effect of 
punishment ?" 

M I will give an instance. I have no objection to state the name — 
it is the name of a respectable lady in Kingston, but I am not 
deterred by the same prudential views as in the former case. I 
believe that formerly slaves have been flogged to death in Jamaica, 

and this is an instance of that kind. A Mrs. ,"who is the 

widow of a late coroner of Kingston, gave me the following relation. 
She . is a white lady, a woman of well-known respectability and in- 
tegrity. She had a small country settlement in the neighbourhood 
of Kingston, on which she spent a considerable portion of her time ; 
and, while sitting in her house one day, she heard the infliction of 
punishment until she reckoned to the number of 100 lashes with the 
long whip. She then had the curiosity to go to some little eminence 
m the neighbourhood of her own house, to see, if possible, where this 
punishment was inflicted ; and she saw the punishment continued to 
be inflicted on a female negro until she reckoned either 100 or 150 
lashes in addition to what she had before counted. What her sources 
of information upon the subject of that woman were afterwards I do 
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not know ; but she assured me that that negro died, and that no 
investigation was ever instituted into the circumstances of her death." 

" In what year did that take place?" 

" I do not know. I do not remember that she told me ; if she did, 
I have forgot it." 

" When did she tell you the circumstance?" 

" She gave me this relation, I believe, in 1826." — (Vide pp. 475, 
476.) 

I entreat attention to the following evidence of Mr. Barry at 
p. 495. The " respectable " and " incontrovertible " evidence 
mentioned in the last of the following questions is, I presume, 
that which I have just extracted, at page 25, from the examina- 
tions of Mr. Baillie and Sir M. Clare. 

" You stated yesterday that you had heard the sound of the whip 
almost incessantly 1" 

" I did." 

" You likewise stated that you conceive all those sounds were in 
consequence of the application of that whip in the mode either of 
excitement or of punishment ?" 

" I stated, if I recollect rightly, that I was enabled to judge, from 
the regular and measured sound of the whip, that it was an infliction 
of punishment. The house in which I resided, as I have stated, was 
surrounded by properties; Mount Concord was immediately before 
us ; a property called Cottage, to the best of my recollection, was 
situate on our right, I should suppose, as nearly as I can guess, from 
half to three-quarters of a mile in a direct line ; a property called 
Glen Goff, rather behind ; at the distance of three-quarters of a mile 
in a direct line, at least, the negro houses ; and a number of smaller 
properties round us in St. Thomas in the Vale. The interior of the 
parish is very mountainous ; and in consequence of the quiet pre- 
vailing and the echo (we could hear independent of the echo), the 
sound of the whip can be heard at an immense distance ; some of 
the properties are situate very high, and there is little or no obstruc- 
tion to the progress of sound." 

" It has been stated to this committee, by evidence of the most 
incontrovertible kind in point of truth and the respectability of the 
parties, that they, having resided for a number of years in Jamaica, 
have heard perpetually the sound of whips, and that it is an instru- 
ment used almost by all the negroes for their own amusement as well 
as for the necessary purposes of the estate ; but that they have not 
seen whips applied to the persons of individuals when those noises 
have been heard ?" 

" I am ready to admit that it is a common practice with negro 
boys to amuse themselves with cracking whips, but the noise pro- 
duced by the cracking of a boy's whip can never be mistaken for the 
noise produced by the crack of the driver's whip ; it would be impos- 
sible for any one at all acquainted with the state of Jamaica to con- 
found them for a moment. The drivers in the infliction of punish- 
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ment are capable of producing a tremendous noise by the cracking of 
the whip if they choose to do so, nor could any boy use a whip so as 
to produce the noise with which punishment is inflicted." 

I must now give a case which has already been published, 
but not in the same circumstantial detail. I quote it from Lord 
Goderich's despatch to Lord Belmore, dated the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1831. The party referred to, Mr. Jackson, was custos, or 
senior magistrate, of the parish of Port Royal. No apology is 
necessary for quoting at length Lord Goderich's just and em- 
phatic observations upon the case. It is to be found at p. 906. 

" It appears, then, that the elder of these slaves was the mother of 
the younger, and that they had both passed their lives in domestic 
service, and without having ever been employed in field labour. A 
dialogue seems to have taken place between Mrs. Jackson and one of 
her children and these women, in which it may be inferred that the 
slaves exhibited some violence of demeanour, attended with language 
unbecoming the relation in which they stood to Mrs. Jackson. It is 
not without a painful sense of the degrading light in which the nar- 
rative exhibits a lady in Mrs. Jackson's rank of life that I proceed 
with it. She with her own hand took ' a supple-jack,' and flogged 
the younger slave with it till the instrument broke. The flogging 
was then renewed with a whip. On this the mother broke out into 
violent remonstrances, when Mrs. Jackson (in terms which I will not 
venture to transcribe or characterize) threatened to punish her. In 
her renewed remonstrance the mother stated that her mistress ' had 
flogged her before Christmas, had laid her down and flogged her by 
the driver.' The daughter is said to have then been placed in the 
corner of the room, to stand up the whole day. The mother was 
placed in the stocks, and kept there ' two or three weeks, night and 
day.' At the end of that time she was carried to other stocks, in a 
place called the hothouse, where she was kept ' for about two or three 
weeks,' the daughter being placed in those stocks from which her 
mother had been removed. For no less than four months these un- 
fortunate women, though bred as domestics, were employed in the 
field, and when not in the field were confined in the stocks ; and both 
the labour and the confinement were so arranged that during the whole 
period of the punishment they should have no opportunity of speaking 
to each other. This protracted confinement in the stocks appears to 
have been peculiarly strict, and even the Sundays were passed in this 
dreadful situation. Incredible as it might appear, the mother, even 
while labouring under fever and ague, was still kept in the stocks. 
She had lived for twenty-two years in the service of the family by 
whom she was thus treated. 

" The younger female in her evidence describes herself as having 
been beaten with a strap by the hands of Mr. Jackson himself ; as 
having then been flogged by Mr. Jackson's order with a new cat ; as 
having been confined in stocks so narrow as to wound her feet ; as 
having been kept there at night for more than six weeks or two 
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months. During her labours in the field she states that her arms, 
neck, and back were blistered ; that on complaint being made of 
this to Mr. Jackson he answered merely by a brutal oath, and that he 
proceeded to send for scissors, with a -view to cut off her hair, to 
compel her to remove from her head and place round her neck a 
handkerchief which was her only defence from the sun. 

" It was admitted that the release of these women from the stocks 
did not take place until the very day on which Dr. Palmer's letter 
was received by Mr. Jackson. This is stated to have been on the 4th 
of June ; and Mr. Jackson is represented, in the minutes of the 
council, to have admitted that the confinement commenced in the 
middle of January ; it must therefore have lasted very nearly six 
complete months. 

" Respecting the alleged tightness of the stocks, the witnesses for 
the defence contradicted the statements of the younger slave. 
Much was stated of the insolence of these women, and of the gross 
impropriety of their language, 'and much respecting the habitual 
humanity of the accused parties ; but to the specific imputations of 
cruelty no defence was made or attempted." 

" The council of protection decided that there was no sufficient 
ground for a prosecution ; that neither the letter nor the spirit of the 
law had been infringed ; that in cases of confinement the duration of 
the punishment was not limited by law, the owner being bound only 
to show that proper support had been given. They, however, felt 
bound to declare ' that, notwithstanding the aggravated insults so 
repeatedly offered by the complainants, it would have been desirable 
that a less protracted punishment had been resorted to by the parties 
accused, or that they, on finding that confinement had not the effect 
intended, had brought the slaves to trial before a competent tribunal.' 

" The preceding recital scarcely admits of any commentary in that 
measured tone which it is on every account so desirable to observe in 
an official communication of this nature. A series of the most 
revolting outrages on humanity were admitted without reserve, or 
tacitly acknowledged ; a perseverance for several months together in 
cruelties of the most scandalous character, on the persons of a young 
woman and of her mother, were unhesitatingly avowed ; one of the 
offenders was the chief magistrate of the district, the other was that 
magistrate's wife. A case more urgently demanding the most rigorous 
enforcement of the law, or appealing more strongly to the compassion 
and indignation of all who heard it, could scarcely be imagined ; yet 
what was the result 1 One magistrate, the brother of the criminal, 
declared the complaint ' frivolous and vexatious.' Four other magis- 
trates, members of the Council of Protection, dismissed it with a 
sentence full of harsh expressions respecting the conduct of the in- 
jured party, and with language towards the offenders conveying 
nothing more than the most gentle and even respectful dissent from 
the soundness of the judgment exercised by them on the occasion. 

" The crimination of these unfortunate women for the use of inso- 
lent and indecorous language scarcely merits serious notice. Here 
was a mother compelled to witness the scourging of her daughter with 
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instruments of punishment at once painful and degrading. The 
mother was then herself subjected to a chastisement attended with 
every circumstance of suffering and indecency, and was addressed by 
a lady in Mrs. Jackson's rank of life in terms too gross for repetition 
Culpable as the words extorted by such shameful conduct may have 
been, the apology was such as should have silenced the reproaches of 
the owners. With such a domestic example, what decorum could be 
expected from an ignorant negress ? With such a provocation, what 
self-government could reasonably be anticipated from a mother ? No 
condition of life ought to have repressed those emotions with which a 
parent must witness the infliction on her offspring of such great and 
unmerited suffering." 

I shall conclude the extracts upon the head of coercion and 
cruelty with the following case, related to Mr. Barry by the 
deputy harbour master of Kingston, and which for my part 
though by no means given to credulity, I firmly believe. 
" Is that within your own knowledge 1" ' 

" The person from whom I received it authorized me to state the 
fact. He is now the deputy harbour master of Kingston. He placed 
the documents in my hands when I first left Jamaica, describing the 
tact, and an application for redress in behalf of the negro; but, when 
we were off the coast of Cuba, we were for several hours chased by a 
vessel which was believed to be piratical, and, not wishing that those 
papers and others should fall into their hands, I destroyed them- but 

I will state the case. This gentleman is called Captain ' ; he 

now resides in Kingston, and he stated the circumstance in the pre- 
sence of a gentleman of the name of , and delivered the 

papers to me m his house. He said that, on a visit to a proprietor 
m the parish of St. Ann's, he happened, in ranging about the premises 
to go into a place where a slave was confined in the bilboes or stocks' 
He observed that the man was in a very bad state. He thought it 
necessary to apply to the proprietor, a Mr. I think, and repre- 
sent the state of this . individual. He did so, and Mr. said the 

man could not be in such a bad condition; he replied, ' He is and 
you had better go and see him.' They both proceeded to the stocks 

in which the negro was confined, and Mr. . pointed out to Mr 

the state in which he was. At the instance of Mr the slave 

was released, and taken out of the stocks : he stood with very areat 

difficulty. Mr. . ordered him about his business; and, seeing 

that the man did not immediately move, ordered a person standing 
by, another slave, to strike him ; and* after having received a stroke 
the man attempted to move forwards ; the consequence of which was' 

as Captain . stated to me, that his bowels, either in whole or 

m part, fell out in consequence of his long confinement in a sitting 
posture. I did not see it, but-I state the fact. He informed me that 
he brought the case before the public through the medium of one of 
the papers, if I recollect rightly, and made some application for the 
purpose of obtaining redress, but that the application was fruitless " 
" When did this take place V 
" He stated the fact to me in the year 1830." 
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" When did the fact take place 1" 

" I believe but a very short time before." 

" Can you describe the manner in which the bowels fell out 1" 

" The impression upon my mind was, that from constant sitting the 
lower part of the abdomen became ulcerated, and that the exertion in 
walking produced the effect to which the question alludes ; whether 
he went too far in saying that the bowels literally fell out I cannot 
tell, but I state what he told me." — (Vide p. 479.) 

It should be noticed that no possible exertion was spared to 
shake Mr. Barry's credibility, in consequence of this statement: 
I have already observed upon the sagacity of the attempt ; Mr. 
Barry never mentioned the case as one within his personal know- 
ledge, but simply as having been narrated to him by a gentle- 
man whose name he gave. Whatever there may be suspicious 
in the pathology of the narrative, there is certainly nothing in its 
cruelty at all irreconcilable with colonial character. It is 
somewhat extraordinary that it never occurred to their Lordships 
to suspend their judgment until they had written to Capt. Stuart : 
we might have had an answer by this time ; and when the 
question lies between Mr. Barry's veracity and colonial human- 
ity, whatever their Lordships may think of it, there is not one 
man in a hundred throughout the country, that would stake a 
sixpence on Jamaica. 

I have not adverted particularly to the punishment of the 
stocks. It is admitted on all sides that they are in common use 
(vide the evidence of Sir Michael Clare, p. 287), and in fact it 
has never been disputed. They are usually to be found in the 
hot-house, and their common application is to restrain the slaves, 
after punishment, from running away or secreting themselves till 
the wounds were healed. 

Those who wish for more particular information may turn to 
the evidence of Mr. Barry, p. 500, and Mr. Taylor, p. 572, and 
Mr. Sharp, p. 785. 

THE DEMORALISED STATE OF COLONIAL SOCIETY, 

arising from the system described in the preceding quotations, 
forms the third head to guide my selection of extracts. There are 
two ways in which this moral degradation is forcibly exhibited : 
gross licentiousness among all classes, and universal desecration 
of the Sunday. I might add, an inveterate enmity to the inculcation 
of religious principle ; but quotations on this point may be more 
properly classed under the head of religious persecution. Before 
I proceed to the details of this degradation, I must call attention 
to some very sensible remarks of Mr. Barry upon slave degrada- 
tion, arising from the use of the whip, and especially to an inci- 
dent connected with it mentioned by him, which accidentally lets 
us a little into the value of colonial statements. 
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" Is that degradation increasing or diminishing ?" 

" When I speak of degradation as arising from the infliction or 
punishment, I do not mean to say that it is the exclusive cause of 
negro degradation, but that I consider it as one of the very strong 
causes of that degradation ; there are a number of causes which co- 
operate to produce it." 

" Is that degradation, which you state to arise from their being 
subject to corporal punishment, on the increase or diminishing?" 

" In order to answer that question, perhaps, it would be necessary 
first to show that the quantum of punishment is decreasing, because I 
certainly think that degradation and the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment will run commensurate, and I have no reason to believe that the 
infliction of corporal punishment is less now than it was years ago, 
except in the vicinity of large and respectable towns. I will mention 
a fact which may be of great importance. A short time ago I was tra- 
velling with a member of the house of assembly in the public coach 
between Kingston and Spanish Town, and he said to me, 'Mr. Barry, 
I hate England.' " 

" What was the gentleman's name?" • '. , ( 

« Mr. . ' I shall never set my foot on the shores of Britain. 

I shall give the import of the language as uttered by him, though, 

perhaps, not the precise expressions. I said < Mr. ■ , why do you 

feel so unfriendly to Britain and the British public V < Because he 
said, ' they are endeavouring to wrest our property from us and to 
deprive us of all that is valuable to us in Jamaica.' I replied, ' Have 
you not much to blame yourselves for, with regard to the part the 
British government has taken V He said, < What do you mean 
I replied, ' I mean that you have made representations to the British 
public and the British government that were not founded m fact ; for 
instance,' said I, < you have stated that the use of the cart-whip is 
now abolished in Jamaica, and at the same time you must know that 
it is as much used at this day as it was forty years ago, except in the 
neighbourhood of large towns. 7 He said, ' Well, it is. ' But, said 
I ' if that be the case, why do you make the opposite representations 
He said, ' Because they tell lies about us, and we are justified m tell- 
ing lies too.' ' . „.' ' ;. ; * 
" Did he tell you whom he meant to refer to as telling lies ot 

them ?'' tiii 

" He meant the British public and government, I should suppose ; 

it was of those we were talking."— (Vide p. 431.) 

The licentiousness of Jamaica almost exceeds belief. Here 
and there, we may find at home some unhappy case of domestic 
profligacy ; but it is wrapt up in mystery and veiled from sight, 
even by those who have no direct interest in the matter and no 
immediate connexion with the parties. It is understood by all 
that the decorum of society is not to be violated by assisting m 
o-ivinp- publicity to individual offence. It is therefore smothered 
oVer not from sympathy with the offender, but from respect 
to the general decency of domestic life. Not so m Jamaica. 

D 
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At p. 55 of my former letter, I have quoted the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Baillie's evidence ; but the quotation cannot be 
repeated too often, — it is replete with information :• — 

" Does not much licentious intercourse take place between the 
white classes and the slave population, whether black or coloured ?" 

" I do not consider that there is any licentious connexion between 
them, if I may be permitted to put this construction upon it : white 
people are in the habit of having a woman living with them, and I 
believe in most instances in the same way as man and wife do in this 
country, — kept mistresses they are called ; but as to any violation 
of decency , I have not seen it.' " 

" Does that take place to a greater extent than in this country 7 " 

" Not half so much." 

" In point of fact, do you not know that almost every overseer, 
book-keeper, and person in authority, keeps a coloured mistress ?" 

" Not altogether coloured mistresses ; some keep blacks ; and I 
believe the brown population have originated entirely from that con- 
nexion. An overseer, carpenter, mason, or other white people of that 
description, when they get children, have been the means of having 
them emancipated. Such constitute the bulk of our brown population." 

" Can you mention the names of any among your own acquaint- 
ance who do not keep a coloured mistress, or who, if they do, prac- 
tise such secresy that it is wholly unknown to you?" 

" I should consider myself a very mean character if I was to inves- 
tigate the conduct of any of my acquaintance, either here or abroad, 
as to their connexions with women." 

" So far from meaning to ask you to criminate any friend, you are 
asked to absolve any friend from such criminality, by giving the name 
of any one who does not." 

" I do not myself." 

The witness is directed to withdraw. 

The witness is again called in. 

" Can you name any overseer, driver, or other person in authority 
who does not keep a mistress ?" 
" I CANNOT." 

This is pretty well, it must be confessed ; and, coming from a 
colonial witness of twenty-seven years' experience in Jamaica, it 
is of course not open to suspicion. Without some .such prefatory 
introduction from the colonial 'evidence, I should not have ven- 
tured to extract the evidence of the missionaries upon the same 
point. Mr. Baillie, however, has cleared the way, Mr. Barry 
has just been stating that the instructions of his Society pre- 
cluded all interference between the planters and the negroes ; 
the following questions are then put to him : — ■ 

" Even mentioning a case of outrage to one of your own flock ?" 
" I never did so except in one instance, in the same parish of St. 
Thomas in the Vale." 
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" What was the result of that interference ?" 

" The case was simply this : — A woman of the name of Gibbs, be- 
longing to Mount Concord property, waited upon me one morning at 
my own house, and gave me the following relation : — That the overseer 
had, on a night or two previous, locked up three girls (the eldest not 
more than thirteen years of age) for improper purposes ; that, as her 
expostulation with the overseer proved unavailing, she waited upon 
me, as her minister, to see whether I would interfere between them 
and the overseer. I told her that I did not consider it prudent to 
interfere directly between the overseer and the slaves ; but I sent her 
to the nearest magistrate, Mr. James Seton Lane of St. Thomas in the 
Vale, and he interfered, and had the children set at liberty ; he sent 
an order to the overseer to that effect." 

" You know that fact?" 

" I do, for I had it from the mother ; the woman waited upon me; 
one was Mary or Ann Gibbs, the other I do not recollect." 

" What do you mean by improper purposes 1" 

" For libidinous purposes." 

" Did the magistrate take any steps to punish this overseer ?" 

" If I recollect rightly he threatened him with expulsion from the 
property ; but, at all events, the children were set at large." 

" Were the magistrates satisfied with that measure of justice?" 

" Acts of that kind, if I must declare the truth, are so frequent as 
to call for no severe interference from the magistrates." — (Vide pp. 
414, 415.) 

I will now exhibit another specimen of colonial morality. 

" On the property of Mount Concord in St. Thomas in the Vale, 
which I mentioned before, a young woman, who was not connected 
with our Society (although her parents were), had overtures made to 
her by the overseer of an improper character ; those overtures were 
rejected by the young woman, and on the next day, which happened 
to be Saturday, to the best of my knowledge, the negroes were work- 
ing in the field immediately opposite my own dwelling ; my wife was at 
home at the time, and she witnessed a very severe infliction of punish- 
ment, to the number of seventy or eighty lashes, with a long whip, upon 
the brother of this young woman, as we afterwards ascertained. I found 
it necessary to make some inquiries into the case of the brother, and 
the facts connected with it, so far as I could gather them from the 
parties." 

" In what year did this occur ?" 

" In the year 1825." 

" What was the name of the woman 1" 

-" Her father's name, I believe, was Morris. I am not certain 
whether that was the name of the young woman, names vary so much, 
but she was the daughter of an old man of the name of Morris. The 
brother, in the field on the next day, rubbed two cutlasses together 
for the purpose of sharpening them ; and the overseer, seeing this 
act, brought him to an account for it, and asked him whether he did 
not know there was a grind-stone in the field ; the slave stated that 

p2 
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he did not think there was any harm in thus sharpening the cutlasses; 
and for this offence the negro was laid down, and received seventy or 
eighty lashes with the long whip." 

'•' By what means did you ascertain that that punishment was 
given ?" 

" My wife saw it." 

" Did she count the lashes ?" 

" She counted upwards of seventy ; whether she counted more I do 
not know." 

" Is not that number contrary to law ?" 

" The number allowed is thirty-nine." 

" Was any white man present 1" 

" The overseer was in the field, but walked away before it closed." 

(Vide pp. 416, 417.) 

It is afterwards attempted, at p. 439, to insinuate that this 
sharpening of cutlasses might have been done to prepare them 
for a vindictive purpose. It would not much mend the matter 
if it were so, except in the eyes of a slave-owner ; but Mr. Barry 
directly contradicts the inference, and explains that the rubbing 
them together was only to give a keener edge for cutting grass. 

To return to my subject : — 

" Immorality is not confined to them ?" 

" Immorality prevails to a great extent among all, particularly 
among the females ; but the great prevalence of concubinage in 
Jamaica is principally attributable to slavery." 

" Have you any idea of a master allowing his slave to be sent out 
to prostitution for his benefit ?" 

" I do not know that I could exactly state an instance of a master 
allowing his slave to be sent out to prostitution for his benefit ; but I 
believe that in many instances the master or mistress never inquires 
what course of life the slave follows, if she but pay him the weekly 
amount stipulated; for she is at perfect liberty to work as she pleases, 
or live as she pleases." 

" Do you think a master frequently uses power over his slaves to 
oblige them to submit their persons to his desires ?" 

" I believe it is frequently done; I refer both to masters and their 
agents." 

" Are you aware of any instance of an attorney or overseer having 
forced the slaves by the authority entrusted to him to submit their 
persons to his desire ?" 

" I have given some facts illustrative of that circumstance already; 
I will mention another. The same Mr. , who was on the pro- 
perty of Mount Concord for some days, required the attendance of a 
female slave, of the name of Mary Lewis (I will give her name 
because the result was very honourable to her character) to perform 
household work. She was a very handsome negress, and had several 
children. At the time to which I allude she was pregnant; at this 
time the overseer found her in his bed room, and attempted to take 
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improper liberties with her, and those liberties were resisted by the 
woman. He then said, ' It is a pity that John Lewis, your husband, 
should have so pretty a woman as you ; you are fitter to become the 
wife of a white man than the wife of a black fellow.' She said, 
' Massa, I am perfectly satisfied with the husband I have.' He then 
attempted to force the woman; but she resisted, and in the act of 
resistance her overseer got his face considerably scratched with her 
nails. She was then, if I remember correctly, taken into custody by 
the order of the overseer, and I think was confined in the stocks. She 
was either ordered to be punished by her brother, or confined in the 
stocks and watched by her brother. Whichever case it was, the 
brother connived at her escape. As soon as the woman got free from 
confinement, she went to Mr. James Lane, the magistrate to whom I 
have already referred, and he gave her a letter to the overseer ; the 
consequence of which was that Mary Lewis was exempted from his pro- 
secutions. This Mary Lewis was in the constant habit of coming to my 
house, whenever she could spare an hour in the evening after labour, 
to learn to read. Mrs. Barry taught her. She asked her, ' Mary, is 
what I have heard of you true ?' (the account had been given by a 
young brown woman, a head servant in the house) and she then stated 
•the facts I have related as having taken place.'' 

" You have mentioned one instance ; have so many instances come 
to your knowledge as to make you consider that general ?" 

" I have mentioned the case of a woman in St. Thomas in the Vale, 
and I have mentioned the case of three young girls that were locked 
up." 

" Nothing occurred to those three girls?" 

" No; but he kept them locked up for that purpose." 

" He did not effect his purpose ?" 

" Not to my knowledge ; there are facts with regard to which none 
of us can arrive at a personal knowledge, properly speaking, but they 
are not the less facts ; there are facts now existing in England which 
none of us dispute, though it would be difficult for us personally to 
prove them ; but it is commonly believed in Jamaica, and indeed I 
have been told it by the planters, that when overseers or book-keepers 
on the Sabbath visit one another nothing is more common than for 
those men, how many soever there may be, to have women provided 
for the night they sleep on the property." 

"Has that occurred to your knowledge?" 

" It has not; but it is one of the facts generally known in Ja- 
maica." 

" If this question were asked of several persons who have been 
many years in Jamaica, and they all denied it, would you believe 
them 1" 

"T would not." 

" You would sooner believe the persons with whom you had con- 
versed ?" 

" Planters have told me ; and there was a gentleman who said, in 
my house, that he thought it was a very good thing to introduce 
white men for the purpose of mendingthe breed. "—(Vide pp. 482,483.) 
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I feel, my Lord, that it is very revolting to good feeling thus 
to force attention to these indelicate examinations ; but as I 
have before deprecated that morbid sensibility which shrinks 
from a tale of horror, so I must protest against that false deli- 
cacy which would abstain from exposing a system ' which it is 
our duty to hold up to public abhorrence, and to put down by 
public reprobation. " It is a shame" to talk of such things 
needlessly, but it is an imperative duty to record them faithfully. 
I therefore proceed. 

" Do you consider that unfortunate state of things, the prostitution 
in Kingston, to be very extensive, and do you attribute it to the sys- 
tem of slavery ?" 

" I believe, from what I have heard, that public prostitution is 
common in Kingston ; I believe, as I have already stated, that the 
system of concubinage, so called, is much more common, and I do 
attribute that system of concubinage to slavery. I can assign some 
reasons why I make this statement : it is very common for the owners 
or overseers of slaves to keep those slaves in a state of concubinage 
on their respective properties ; and, generally speaking, they are not 
limited to number. I have already stated that, so far as I know, 
the system of slavery invests the proprietor or overseer with an un- 
limited power over his slaves, I will now say his female slaves. After 
this commerce, children of course are brought into the world, and 
those children are what we call coloured children, the children of a 
black woman and a white man. The principal distinctions of society 
in Jamaica are founded on distinctions in colour, and hence it is con- 
sidered exceedingly degrading for one of a superior colour to inter- 
marry with a person of inferior colour ; the female children, then, of 
this illicit intercourse, considering themselves as persons of colour, and 
superior to black people, will not of course intermarry with black 
people ; in many cases these children become free, either through 
the proprietor or overseer ; they would consider it a great degrada- 
tion to marry with a colour beneath their own ; we cannot expect 
that those females would be married by respectable and intelligent 
men of colour, for a variety of reasons into which it is not necessary 
to enter at present ; hence there exists what the mothers consider a 
kind of necessity for their daughters, when they arrive at a certain 
age, to live in a state of concubinage, arising from the difficulty of 
procuring husbands under the circumstances to which I have alluded; 
this goes on progressively, and I have known many instances in which 
women of colour would have considered it a greater honour to have 
placed out their daughters in a state of concubinage with white men 
than to have allowed them to marry even respectable men of their 
own colour ; this is the common feeling in Jamaica ; and the system 
of concubinage, which is so general and so demoralizing, owes its 
origin to slavery, and to the unlimited power which the owner or 
Overseer possesses over his female slaves. 

" You say that concubinage arises from the women of particular 
Classes or colours being unwilling to marry any person of inferior 
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colour ; do you consider that as the result of the system of slavery ? 
is it not rather a false feeling of pride which exists in individuals who 
have that feeling ?" 

" Even allowing it to be a feeling of pride, that pride is inseparably 
connected with the existence of slavery, the importation of black 
people to Jamaica." 

" Is that the only circumstance in which you trace the connexion 
of the necessity of concubinage with the existence of slavery 1" 

" When I speak of the necessity of concubinage, I do not mean a 
moral or abstract necessity, but that which the mothers or daughters 
consider to arise out of the difficulty of procuring husbands of supe- 
rior colour. I believe slavery to be the origin cf concubinage in Ja- 
maica, and in such a constituted society there are adventitious causes 
which tend to increase the extent of the evil." 

" If a proper moral feeling existed in the minds of the masters and 
the minds of the slaves, though slavery existed, would not that ob- 
viate that vice of concubinage as much as it is obviated in society 
where there is no slavery 1" 

" I do not believe it would ; for, to my certain knowledge, the 
deepest degradation is connected with the very name of slavery in 
Jamaica."— (Vide pp. 497, 498, 499.) 

" You have stated that when the overseers or book-keepers visit 
each other at their convivial parties, it is not unusual for the female 
slaves to be collected and shown, that each may choose a companion 
for the night 1" 

" So I am informed." 

" By whom were you so informed ?" 

" I was informed by a coffee planter in Jamaica, whose father had 
been a very extensive sugar proprietor, and who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with all the interior management of the properties." 

" What was his name ?" 

" I would not wish to mention his name if I could be allowed to 
-do so. Your Lordships must be aware that mentioning of names 
under these circumstances must expose the parties to considerable 
inconvenience in Jamaica. If your Lordships insist upon it, I will 
give his name, but I should prefer not doing so." 

" You will give the name 1" 

" His name is , : — ■ -^." 

" What did this gentleman tell you ?" 

" He told me that when book-keepers or overseers' -visit each other, 
which generally takes place on Sunday, nothing was more common 
in Jamaica, according to his own knowledge, than to have women 
selected upon the properties for the purpose of sleeping with these 
visitors." 

" Did you understand him as speaking of a custom at the particular 
time at which he spoke, or referring to what was the case when his 
father -was living, and when he was on a sugar estate ?" 

" I certainly understood from him that the same practice prevailed 
at that time ; and, from accounts which I received since, I believe 
the practice prevails in Jamaica to this day." 
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" You say that you frequently heard it ; that was your reason 
probably for believing this particular gentleman when he told you ?" 

" I had heard similar statements before ; I entertained no doubt 
of what he told me, and I have heard similar statements since." 

" Have you heard from planters an approbation of that system on 
the following ground, that it would improve the breed ?'.' 

" The person who made that assertion was not then a planter, but 
he has since become a planter." 

" Do you not consider that any planter, giving such an account as 
you have described, would be a disgrace to human nature ?" 

" I certainly do consider so ; but he would not be considered as a 
degraded character in Jamaica."— (Vide pp. 516, 517.) 

" Have you known any instances of an overseer inflicting punish- 
ment in order to promote his private and personal views ? and if you 
have state them in detail." 

" The case which I have already referred to, that of Mary Lewis, 
was a case in which the punishment of the stocks was inflicted merely 
because she would not yield to the overseer's improper desires ; and, 
had not an appeal been made to a magistrate, I feel convinced that 
in her case very severe corporal punishment would have followed, 
from my knowledge of the overseer. Other cases I have heard of 
the same kind, one of which I brought before the committee on the 
second day of my examination, but which was not pressed, as I felt 
reluctant to give up the name of the party who informed me. It 
very frequently occurs that even under other circumstances the slaves 
are subjected to the will of free and white men, white men particu- 
larly. I was intimately acquainted with a planter in St. Mary's, one 
of whose slaves lived with myself ; she was a young girl whom we 
had reared from the age of about seven years ; she had a sister called 
Harriet, a very handsome young negress, a little older than herself; 
unfortunately her owner became indebted to a gentleman in Kingston, 
and it was required, if I understand the circumstances rightly, that 
one of his slaves should be sent to the creditor, perhaps for the pur- 
pose of working out the debt ; and this young girl, in consequence 
of her personal appearance and attractions, was selected ; and, young 
as that girl was, she was sent back to the property pregnant, after 
having been kept by the gentleman who required her." 

" You are aware of that case from your own knowledge ?" 

" Her sister told us of it ; I know all the parties except the white 
gentleman. I conceive there are no cases, except those in which the 
superior is a man of refined and moral feeling, in which the slaves can 
possibly be exempted from such attacks of the overseers." 

" Are female slaves so subject to the power of the overseer, book- 
keeper, or other officer of a plantation, that they have little or no 
security against indecent liberties ?" 

" They certainly are." 

" Are you of opinion that the overseer has the power of inflicting 
a very great degree of personal suffering on a slave without violating; 
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causes I have now mentioned ; the overseer has it in his power to 
confine that slave if he choose to do so ; he may inflict tremendous 
punishment, though the number of lashes may not exceed thirty- 
nine ; but I believe that in almost any case the overseer can inflict 
almost any punishment without coming under the cognizance of the 
law." 

" Without violating the letter of the law he may inflict a great 
degree of suffering 1" 

"He certainly may." 

" Are you of opinion he can do so without incurring any risk of 
detection, even if he should violate the law ; and, if so, state the 
manner in which he could do so 1" 

" Since the admissibility of slave evidence, the slave may prefer a 
complaint against the overseer to the magistrates, and, if that slave 
can produce sufficient evidence of the commission of the crime, the 
magistrates are bound to punish such overseer ; but I believe in 
almost all cases, the slaves, from the dread of subsequent punishment 
and ill treatment, are prevented from preferring such complaints." 

(Vide pages 530 and 531.) 

This last quotation exposes the impunity of oppression. Their 
Lordships make a great pother every here and there about the 
admissibility of slave evidence, as if a vast stride had thereby 
been made in colonial reform. I have already proved that it is 
all arrant nonsense : but as even Mr. Barry seems, from the 
answer last given, to attach some importance to this alteration 
of the slave law (probably because it was too recent to allow 
him to witness its practical operation before he left Jamaica), 
I will repeat for the hundredth time, that the admission of slave 
evidence, subject to its present restrictions, amounts to nothing. 
In many cases, as in rape, &c, it still is entirely excluded by 
the necessity imposed of two slaves bearing witness to the same 
fact, to make their evidence available : and in all cases it is vir- 
tually excluded by the proviso of the last consolidated slave 
act; "That the court shall not be at liberty to exercise the 
power given by this act for declaring any slave free and dis- 
charged from all manner of servitude, where the owner of such 
slave has been convicted of particular offences, if any slave shall 
have been sworn upon the trial as a witness on the part of the 
prosecution." This is the 132d section of the act passed on the 
19th of February, 1831, and will be found at p. 1245. It is 
very true that Mr. Burge, at p. 989, most distinctly and positively 
swears to the contrary. I therefore feel it my duty to warn 
your Grace not to believe the statute. 

Having formerly entered at length into the legal view of this 
matter, I shall press it no farther now ; but I felt it right not to 
pass oyer unnoticed the remark of Mr. Barry upon the effect of 
admitting slave evidence. 
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I recur to the proof of demoralization to be found in the licen- 
tiousness of Jamaica. 

" In order to show your lordships that in almost any point of view 
the slave is perfectly under the control of his owner, I will mention 
this fact : An old lady in Spanish Town, a proprietress of slaves, was 
one day visited by one of our female subordinate teachers, a most in- 
telligent woman ; she had previously spoken to a slave belonging to 
this old lady on the subject of religion ; however, she did not think it 
would be prudent to allow this slave to meet in religious society 
without the consent of the owner ; she waited upon the owner, and 
told her that she had spoken to this woman on the subject of religion, 
and that she hoped she (the owner) would throw no obstacles in the 
way ; she said, ' I certainly cannot allow her to pray (which is the 
general expression for religion in Jamaica) ; she is a young woman, 
and I must keep her to breed;' and that was the sole objection which 
that lady had to her meeting in religious society." 
" That she kept her to breed ?" 

" Yes ; as a mere animal of burden ; she was an unmarried woman ; 
Mrs. Rose was the teacher ; she is a very intelligent and respectable 
woman."— (Vide p. 531.) 

" I certainly conceive that one of the very strong causes operating 
to produce that prejudice against the missionaries is because our 
labours in that colony have tended in a great degree to undermine the 
system of concubinage : I feel no doubt whatever upon my own mind 
that this is one of the strong radical causes of dislike to the mis- 
sionaries. We have already been instrumental in saving a great 
number of Tespectable women of colour from that evil, and have pre- 
vented many others from entering into it. I know cases in which 
those women have been strongly solicited to go back to that state, but 
■have resisted, merely from the influence of moral and religious feeling. 
I will state one instance, if your lordships will not think it too tedious. 
There is a lady in Kingston of the age of, perhaps, thirty years, who 
had formerly lived with a white merchant. At the time of his death 
she was in possession of some slaves which he had given her ; when I 
.say given her, I do not mean to say that those slaves had been legally 
secured. It is common in Jamaica, where a gentleman keeps a 
mistress of that character, to give her (as he says) a house or slaves : 
he says, 'These slaves are yours.; I give them to you ;' but in many 
cases neither the slaves nor the houses are legally secured, in other 
cases they are. These negroes continued in the possession of this 
young woman, as far as I know, for a considerable time after the 
death of the gentleman with whom she lived. A gentleman, acting 
either under a power of attorney or as trustee or legal representative 
for the deceased, applied to this young woman to live with himself; 
she absolutely refused ; the consequence was that he, having been 
acquainted with the nature of the tenure by which she held the slave 
property, threatened her with the loss of that property, and she was 
obliged to purchase those slaves through the instrumentality of her 
own friends, or she would have lost them altogether ; but she would 
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not go to live with the man, and that was the only ground, as she 
Stated to me, of his wishing .to deprive her of her property. The fact 
is that the system of concubinage is such, from the state of Jamaica 
society, that the mother who gives her daughter to live with a white 
gentleman does not sink in the estimation of her acquaintance and 
friends, nor does the character of the daughter suffer ; there is no 
moral turpitude, in public opinion, connected with the act. A 
woman who to-day goes to live with a gentleman, retains to-morrow 
the same rank in society which she had previously held ; there is no 
moral deterioration attached to it. I have known an instance of a 
woman, as fair as I am, who voluntarily surrendered her dauo-hter for 
a consideration in doubloons, and handed her into the chaise with her 
own hands ; her brother, who was my informant, was grieved at the 
act, because her family were a married family ; and I waited upon 
the mother myself for the purpose of talking to her upon the sub- 
ject."— (Vide p. 534.) 

Admiral Fleming. 

" Are not the young female slaves necessarily exposed to the licen- 
tious desires of the owners, managers, book-keepers, and other white 
persons ?" 

" Certainly." 

"They are liable to indecent treatment?" 

" Yes ; the women on an estate are exposed of course to be so- 
licited by those people as they would be in this country. I do not 
believe that they forced them, or that it would require any very great 
deal of persuasion to induce them to comply with their wishes." 

;" Are they not also subject to the risk of extra severity from the 
driver, so that it would be very difficult and dangerous to resist the 
solicitations of which you have spoken?" 

" I have heard of instances of their being very ill treated for resist- 
ing ; but I do not believe myself that they very frequently do resist. 
They consider it rather an honour to them to be connected with .a 
white person, and try if they can always to get into the good graces 
of the white people. That is my impression ; I do not know it from 
my own knowledge." 

" Would not the female slave render herself liable to ill treatment 
if she did resist his solicitations ?" 

"That would depend upon the character of the overseer." 

" Have you heard of several instances in which female slaves have 
undergone severity of treatment from resisting the solicitations of per- 
sons in authority ?" 

" Yes, I have ; but of my own knowledge I know only of that one 
instance that was ever investigated." 

" In point of fact, did you ever see the same degree of licentious- 
ness im any country you have visited as exists now in Jamaica, or did 
exist in Jamaica when you were there ?" 

"Generally they are more licentious in the West Indies than any 
Otter country I have witnessed." 

" Jn reference to the opinion you have formed -of the licentiousness 
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of the females in Jamaica, is that formed from what you have seen 
or heard in the sea port towns of Kingston and Port Royal ?" 
" Yes, certainly ; I was more there than at any other port." 
" Have you not, as a naval officer, had an opportunity of seeing as 
striking and flagrant a breach of morals in the sea ports of England 
as in Jamaica?" 

" Yes, certainly ; and worse language than is generally used by the 
blacks in the West Indies. I refer to Portsmouth and Plymouth in 
the time of war ; but in the West Indies the disregard to morals is 
more general than even there, by the whites particularly." — (Vide pp. 
554, 555, 558.) . . 

Mr. Taylor. 

" You were asked yesterday as to the supposed fact of the practice, 
when planters visited their friends, of those friends having the offer of 
female slaves to sleep with them ; you, as a moral man, rejected that 
imputation with indignation ; was it likely such a proposal would be 
made to you, knowing you to be a moral man 1" 

" No ; I do not think it would have been made to me." 

" Do you think it is the general practice ?" 

" I do not think it is the general practice for hosts, married or un- 
married, to offer women to their visitors ; but I do think that inconti- 
nence, or want of chastity, is generally the practice ; I believe it to be 
the almost universal practice." — (Vide p. 628.) 

Rev. P. Duncan. 

" Great licentiousness of manners prevails among all classes ?" 

"Most certainly. I will quote an' instance. Compared with the 
standard of morals in England, indecency in Jamaica is not at all 
concealed. These licentious habits I have just adverted to will not 
affect a man's moral character in the community ; I mean, he will not 
be thought any worse of, though he is not married, yet living in licen- 
tious habits ; and this is the case whether he be white or whether he 
be black. Marriage is now more common among the whites than 
formerly, but still there is but a very small proportion married ; but 
even with those that are married there are very few exceptions to that 
state of licentiousness I have described. This is not concealed ; even 
on the part of those white gentlemen that are married the thing is 
avowed." 

" In that consists chiefly the distinction between the profligacy of 
Jamaica and the profligacy of other countries ?" 

" I should think, principally." 

" Does no\ that in a great measure proceed from the contemptuous 
feeling with which colour has always been regarded V 

" Most unquestionably ; I will beg to state an instance to prove this. 
White females that are in Jamaica bear a very excellent character ; 
as far as chastity is concerned, in general, they are unimpeachable ; 
but it is not expected, at least on the part of the white population, 
that females, either coloured or black, should live in the way the 
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white; females do. If, for instance, a white gentleman was known to 
live improperly with a white female, this would stamp his character 
with degradation. I have never known it but in one or two cases, 
and in both these cases the white men were so detested by their 
neighbours that they would not associate with them, even while they 
were living in the same condition with coloured women or blacks 
themselves." 

" You speak of unmarried men ?" 

" Not altogether so. The proportion of married is very small; 
the married whites are not in general allowed upon estates." 

" Is not marriage between the white population and any class of 
females of colour regarded as a reproach far more serious than illicit 
intercourse between them 1" 

" The illicit intercourse between the whites and coloured females is 
not regarded as any Teproach at all : for a white gentleman to be 
married to a coloured female is considered as a reproach of no com- 
mon kind. There have been but few instances of this : the first in- 
stance I ever heard of occurred in St. Thomas in the East, at the time 
the Rev. Mr. West was the rector of the parish ; this was before I 
went to the island, but a gentleman who was connected with the in- 
vestigation I am about to state to your lordships told me of the cir- 
cumstance. A parochial officer had married a fair coloured female 
secretly, perhaps as fair as himself, and the official gentlemen there, 
the magistrates principally, made such a scrutiny into this affair that 
they collected every thing they possibly could get from the people ; 
but when they could not prove the man's marriage, for he concealed 
it, they went then to the rector ; the rector would not give up whether 
he was married to this female or not, and they excluded this gentle- 
man from the public situations he held in the parish. In the present 
day there are a few instances I have known of gentlemen who have 
been privately married to coloured females ; the coloured female still 
retains her former name ; she does not, when her husband has any 
company, sit at table with ' him ; she is still called Miss, as she was 
formerly. There is just one instance at present I recollect of a gentle- 
man of respectability being married to a coloured female ; he ac- 
knowledged her as his wife ; but that has been the means of a very 
severe prejudice against him, and he has left the country, I believe, 
on that account." 

" Does it not hence follow that it is extremely common to keep a 
coloured mistress, and extremely rare for a white man to have a 
coloured wife 1" 

" There are so very few instances of white men being married to 
coloured females, they are scarcely worth mentioning." — (Vide pp. 
640, 641.) 

I am amused to think how these strange disclosures must 
have astonished the Bishops ! 

The other proof of demoralization which I have mentioned is 
to be found in the sanction given to Sunday labour. 

"The Sunday," says Mr. Barry at page 419, "is generally 
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spent by the slaves either in the cultivation of their grounds, or 
in proceeding to the markets for the sale of their produce." 

At page 422 the same gentleman observes that " on Sunday 
the adult negroes are really obliged to pay attention to their 
grounds or the sale of the provisions raised on their grounds ; 
and the planters know this, and they desire, as far as they pos- 
sibly can, to the best of my knowledge, to confine the attention 
of the slaves to those labours on the Sabbath." 

At page 425 the same witness states that " the negro market 
is held on Sunday morning, and continues till eleven o'clock. 
And a little after he adds, " The greater part of Saturday night 
is spent in travelling to Kingston or Spanish Town market, the 
market being held on Sunday morning. Of course, he there 
disposes of his produce ; and, to my certain knowledge, the re- 
mainder of the Sabbath has frequently been entirely occupied in 
the return of the negroes to their respective properties in St. 
Thomas in the Vale." 

At pages 426 and 427 he declares that Sunday labour is most 
decidedly necessary for the cultivation of their grounds. 

Admiral Fleming. 

" Do you consider it possible for a slave to attend divine worship 
with any degree of regularity ?" 

" He has Sunday if he chooses to attend, and they generally do 
attend ; they do not regularly, nor could they regularly attend, from 
the distance of their chapels, and employment on their provision 
grounds." 

" Has he not to work on his provision grounds?" 

" Yes ; he works on Sunday on the provision grounds ; on many of 
the estates they are excused from that, they do not allow them to 
work on Sunday, they give them other time, and feed them ; but on 
the generality of estates they have to work on their provision ground." 

"That is the rule?" 

" Yes ; and they would be. very much displeased if they were not 
allowed to work on Sunday." 

" They derive their subsistence from their provision grounds ?" 

" Yes ; in some instances they have provisions given them." — (Vide 
page 556.) 

Mu. Taylor 
also states at page 567, that labour in the provision grounds is 
carried on during Sundays. 

Rev. Mr. Duncan 

enters more fully into the subject; and it is especially due to 
this gentleman to say that the honest courage with which he lets 
out very disagreeable truths,, is conspicuous. Though he never 
seems to have lost, even for an instant, the respect due to the 
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dignity of his noble catechists, he appears, nevertheless, to have- 
been as little abashed by their rank, as they were conciliated by 
his lowliness. 

" Have you ever known instances in which slaves were compelled 
to attend their provision grounds on the Sunday ?" 

" I have." 

" In what way were they compelled 1" 

" The planters themselves have frequently told me they were under 
the necessity of compelling them to attend their provision grounds 01* 
the Sunday ; and one case has just come to my recollection at this 
moment, in which I had to beg the negro from a flogging, because he 
had attended the established church instead of going to the provision 
ground. His master is a very humane man, and very cheerfully at- 
tended to my suggestion." 

" The slaves generally do cultivate their provision grounds on the 
Sabbath, do they not ?" 

" I have never had an opportunity of travelling much upon the Sun- 
day; however, I judge from two things ; first, from the statement of the 
white gentlemen themselves ; and secondly, what the negroes have 
often observed to me as being the cause of their being detained from 
divine service. Your Lordships will perceive that when I have ob- 
served the negro long absent, or when any other person has reported 
such absence to me, I generally made enquiry as to the cause, and as 
1 have already stated, the almost universal reason assigned was the 
cultivation of their provision grounds on Sundays." 

" Does not the necessity of travelling very far to the different mar- 
kets also interfere very much with the attendance on divine service ?" 

" Most unquestionably." 

" What distance have you known slaves obliged to travel for the 
purpose of attending market with their provisions ?" 

" I have known them have to travel upwards of twenty miles." 

" Suppose the slave were not to return to his work at the usual 
hour on Monday morning in consequence of being exhausted with fa- 
tigue or accidentally detained on the journey from the Sunday mar- 
ket, would he not be liable to a flogging, and would he not usually 
receive it?" J 

'' I believe he would ; I have seen myself instances of very great 
strictness respecting the punctuality of negroes attending at the hours 
of labour ; and I have also seen instances of severity used when they 
happened to be a few minutes behind the hour." 

" Describe the nature of the severity ?" 

" Perhaps your Lordships will allow me to refer to one particular 
case ; I remember once sitting in my lodgings in Manchioneal Bay, 
when 1 saw about a dozen of females that came into the field five or 
ten minutes too late, and each received a number of lashes from the 
driver. I have witnessed similar cases." 

"On the whole, are you of opinion that slavery is inconsistent in 
any measure with the due observance of the Sunday?" 

" If the Sunday is to be observed, they must have more time 1 be- 
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yond the one day a fortnight themselves ; I am not at all of opinion 
that it is possible for them to avoid labour on the Sunday with the 
present allowance of two days' time." — (Vide pp. 636, 637.) 

He reiterates these opinions at page 677, but it is not neces- 
sary again to quote them at length. 

Rev. Mr. Morgan 
gives similar testimony at page 708, and again at pages 716 and 
717, in the following words : — . 

" Do you consider it possible, under the existing system, for a slave 
to enjoy the same facilities for attending divine worship which are 
possessed by the labouring poor in this country?" 

" I conceive not." 

" Is it possible, under the existing system, for the slave to appro- 
priate Sunday to rest or to religious instruction, without, interfering 
with his means of maintaining his family?" 

" No, I conceive it is quite impracticable ; he has so many claims 
upon his time, in order to supply himself and those that are in some 
measure dependent upon him with what is necessary." 

"Are you of opinion that religious education is compatible with 
the system of general slavery ? and if not, state those circumstances 
peculiar to slavery which appear to make it otherwise." 

" I consider that religious instruction to any very great extent is 
not compatible with the present system of slavery ; for the negro has 
now to work his grounds on the Sabbath frequently ; and he has to go 
to the river, or the negresses have to attend the river, for the purpose 
of washing their clothes, and to attend the market, and various other 
claims upon his time." 

In thus limiting myself to the licentiousness of Jamaica, and 
the non-observance of the Sabbath, as evidence of its demoral- 
ized state, I have taken less advantageous ground than I might 
have chosen. In fact the whole tone of colonial society, as ex- 
posed by these pages, corroborates the charge. The seditious 
character of their journals (vide page 741, and the quotations 
hereafter made at page 65, under the head of religious perse- 
cution), the demolition of places of worship, and the atrocities 
committed upon their ministers, are not less indicative of great 
moral debasement. I do not quote them here, because they are 
not essentially parts of the system; but the extracts which I 
have made show conclusively that concubinage is, in some de- 
gree, meritorious in colonial opinion ; that the dedication of Sun- 
day to secular employment is indispensable, according to co- 
lonial arrangement. I will leave it to the bench. of bishops to 
decide what must be the state of that society which supersedes 
the decalogue, and founds honorary distinction, as well as pe- 
cuniary profit, upon its violation. 

The Rev. James Curtin tells us at page 365, that he is " for 
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amelioration, and progressive amelioration, and that by episcopal 
control." He adds, it is true, that he thinks it will take half a 
century to effect it. But what then ? It has taken already 
more than a century, to open the eyes of the spiritual peers to the 
nature, even of that slavery which exists under their own espe- 
cial protection in the Codrington estates. There can be nothing- 
unreasonable in stipulating for them the opportunity of half a 
century more to explore the recesses of Jamaica plantations ! 

Your Grace will pardon this digression. I proceed to my 
next division,— 

HOSTILITY TO RELIGION, 
and all its black train of persecution, compulsory ignorance, and 
waste of human life. This will embrace so many collateral mat- 
ters, that I must not be expected to tie myself down rigorously 
to quotation. I will invariably refer to the page ; and, wherever 
the matter is important, I will, as heretofore, extract the very 
words of the witnesses ; but the persecution of Mi-. Knibb and 
his brother missionaries, after the late revolt, would alone fill 
twenty or thirty closely printed pages, if I were to give the narra- 
tive in his own words. 

Up to the period of the late insurrection, the principal form in 
which the spirit of persecution shewed itself, was interposing 
unnecessary and vexatious obstacles to religious instruction. In 
fact, no opportunity could well be found to shew personal hos- 
tility to men so sedulously devoted to their pastoral duties as 
the missionaries. The unintended compliment paid to them in 
this respect by Mr. Burge deserves quotation. 

" There has been one peculiar circumstance in the conduct of the 
missionaries which I think has operated very much in producing in 
their minds sentiments unfriendly to the inhabitants of Jamaica, — 
they have never made any effort to mix with the general society of 
white inhabitants. When they have first come out to a country to 
which they were strangers they have not brought letters of introduc- 
tion to any of the principal persons in the country ; they have not 
adopted the ordinary means by which strangers become introduced 
into society. Struck with the representations which they had been 
giving of the general tone of society, and surprised at the acrimony 
with which they spoke of it, I was thinking yesterday whether I had 
been in the habit of meeting any of the missionaries in that class of 
society in which I mixed myself; during the Kingston assizes, for 
instance, thrice a year, the bar are in the habit of often dining out ; 
there was a great deal of hospitality : I never recollect having met a 
missionary at any party. I cannot account for this otherwise than 
by supposing that they purposely kept themselves apart from the 
people there. There was nothing in the nature of the society, nor in 
the character, moral or religious, of the persons composing the society 
to which I allude, which could have excluded them from mixing in it 
if they had not rejected the ordinary means of introducing themselves 
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into it. I have been astonished too, myself holding a high official 
situation, and a family man, that not one of them ever brought a let- 
ter of introduction to me on his coming to the island. It was easy to 
have obtained it ; the circumstance of my holding an official situation 
would have led to it, and I should have paid as much attention to 
them as to clergymen of the established church. I have heard some 
of the representations which they have been making here, and I per- 
seive with great pain the strong feelings of resentment and irritation 
under which they appear to have been giving their evidence elsewhere. 
I have been looking for causes to account for these strong feelings, 
and one of those causes, I cannot help thinking, is to be found in 
their having originally withdrawn themselves from or used no means 
to enter the society of the white inhabitants of the island ; they have 
consequently come very little into contact wiih the white inhabitants; 
and instead of meeting the white society half-way, by endeavouring 
to be introduced to them, they have kept aloof, and may have con- 
sidered themselves neglected, or not treated with sufficient respect " 
—(Vide p. 997.) r 

In other words, they viewed colonial society in its true light, 
and had the singular merit of at once keeping aloof from its 
contamination, and yet charitably forbearing to expose it. When 
Mr. Burge presumes to comment upon their "evidence else- 
where" as " given under feelings of resentment and irritation," 
he betrays his own dismay at the tendency of that evidence, but 
leaves the witnesses untouched. This direct admission, by the 
way, of his having heard and noticed the missionary testimony 
before the Commons, is very unlucky for Mr. Burge. I will re- 
frain from repeating in detail the charge against this gentleman 
at page 178 of my former letter. I will content myself with 
reminding your Grace of the emphasis with which, on the 30th 
of July, he denied on oath before their Lordships that " he had 
ever heard even hinted till that moment" a fact which Mr. Dun- 
can had retorted upon him in the Committee of the other House, 
on the 20th of June previously ! ! ! this fact being no other than 
that certain resolutions of the missionary body, passed in 1824, 
to conciliate the magistracy, had originated in an intimidation 
excited by Mr. Burge's professional opinion ! Till I hear Mr. 
Bulge's explanation, I will refrain from saying more, than to 
suggest to him the prudence of abstaining hereafter from these 
charitable reflections on the motives of others. 

So far back as 1803, a persecuting spirit displayed itself 
against the missionaries, and in that year, as well as in 1805 
and 1812, they were subjected to imprisonment. In 1812 their 
chapels were shut up all over the island (vide p. 663). Mr. Dun- 
can observes that " he remembers not a case in which the Su- 
preme Court ever decided against the missionaries ;" and yet, 
that, in proportion as redress has been obtained, opposition and 
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scurrility have increased against them (p. 663). He also says 
emphatically, " Were I going to Jamaica again, I would suffer 
any thing rather than make an appeal to the Supreme Court, not 
from a fear that I should not get justice, — I do not reflect upon 
the Supreme Court, but we have only sunk deeper, and had se- 
verer opposition, in consequence of every thing we had achieved 
in that way." — (ibid.) 

Though the sectarians are undoubtedly the chief victims of 
colonial enmity, the following extract will prove that religion 
itself is the real object of that malignant hatred which exhibited 
itself so strongly at the commencement of the last year. The 
statement is too important to be abridged. 

Mr. Duncan. 

"You have mentioned that the efforts of your ministers had been 
greatly opposed ; are you of opinion that such opposition was pointed 
at religion generally, or at any particular sect of religious teachers?" 

" I conceive it is religion generally, and that for these two reasons : 
in the first place, I have known clergymen of the church of England 
who have been most laborious and indefatigable in their labours for 
the benefit of the slaves, and those clergymen have often spoken to 
me about the persecution they had endured. I have also sometimes 
witnessed the manner in which they have been spoken of, and their 
character and their labours vilified by the white gentlemen. I con- 
ceive, secondly, that the opposition made to us is not altogether of a 
sectarian kind, but a more general opposition to religious improve- 
ment, by whatever denomination it may be attempted. I apprehend 
there are two ways in which a religious body might be opposed : one 
as a particular religious sect ; and then it would be opposed on this 
ground, that its opinions were considered inconsistent with Christian- 
ity in general. That sect might be opposed in another way, not as a 
particular sect, but as a part of the Christian church, and opposed on 
principles which involved a question of common Christianity ; if it 
were any part — say, of our discipline — that were opposed by other 
Christians, that would be opposition to us as a sect. But in instances 
of this sort, where the marriages of negroes have been opposed, I con- 
ceive this is opposition both to religion and morals. Now, I have 
heard from the negroes themselves, in different parts of the island, 
that their owners and others have opposed their marriages ; and they 
have given as a reason for the opposition, that the overseers and at- 
torneys have said, ' Live as we are doing.' I consider this opposition 
to Christianity itself. It is not a point we hold exclusively as a sect, 
but one held by all religious sects, that it is improper to live with a 
female, except in a state of marriage. Now, I have seen opposition 
to negro marriages, and that in different parts of the island ; and, 
though there might be exceptions to what I am going to say, the ge- 
neral answer is, ' You can live as we do.' " 

" Did you ever know in your experience in Jamaica any one in- 
stance of personal persecution against a minister of the established 
church of England? any personal resistance made by any of the 

E 2 
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authorities in the West Indies against a clergyman of the established 
church ?" 

" I do not conceive resistance of that nature is possible, inasmuch 
as the church of England is established by law ; but if your Lordship 
means to ask me whether I have known cases of annoyance and op- 
position to the ministers of the church of England, though not exactly 
upon your Lordship's ground, I will answer the question in the affirm- 
ative." 

" Do you know an instance of a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land ever having been insulted or menaced in Jamaica in the execu- 
tion of his duty as a religious teacher ?" 

" Yes." 

"By whom?" 

"By the whites." 

" Name an instance ?" 

" In Manchioneal. When the Reverend Mr. Stainsby has been 
performing divine service, I have seen the whites behaving indeco- 
rously, laughing and talking, interrupting him in the performance of 
his duties. " 

" In the chapel of ease ?" 

" Yes ; to my own knowledge he has complained ; the whites, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, annoyed him in the performance of his reli- 
gious duties ; that they sat and talked and laughed so loud as to an- 
noy him in the performance of divine service." 

" Have the preachers of the established church ever been subjected 
to any personal inconveniences and annoyances such as you have de- 
scribed as having attached upon sectarians ?" 

i I conceive I have known such instances." 

" State the instances 1" 

" In the year 1823 or 1824, I forget which, but I think the latter, 
when there was considerable agitation in the island, after the parlia- 
mentary resolutions of 1823 had arrived, there was a great deal of 
talk about the negroes revolting. A gentleman in the commission of 
the peace in St. Thomas in the East, who was about to go to the 
Assembly, wrote to another magistrate, stating that he would not be 
present at the holidays, but if there were any stir among the negroes 
they ought to apprehend Mr. Stainsby instantly. The rector of the 
parish, the Reverend Mr. Trew, was so indignant at this, that he pro- 
posed bringing it before your Lordships' house ; but he was diverted 
from his purpose by a gentleman who wrote to him, begging he would 
be quiet about it, as nothing would result from it, I saw the letter 
myself." 

" No act, within your knowledge, was ever committed V 

"The act itself was not committed. There is another circumstance 
also fresh in my recollection. About eight months ago I was in con- 
versation with a clergyman of the established church ; he said to me, 
' Do you know where I have been V I replied, ' I do not know in- 
deed, Sir.' He, said he had been, I think, to the bishop, or was just 
going, to answer a charge of sedition preferred against him by a gen- 
tleman connected with St. Thomas in the East ; and this is one of the 
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most laborious clergymen of the established church I have ever 
known. Other clergymen of the established church have frequently 
complained to me of the opposition which they have had to encounter ; 
and, when I have remarked the opposition that we have had, they 
have said, ' You may be quiet, for we have greater opposition to meet 
with than you have.' I admit that they have not been imprisoned, 
because that has been out of the power of the white population ; but 
they have stated to me that they have been annoyed in every possible 
way."— (Vide pp. 672, 673.) 

Mn. Barry 
confirms these opinions in very decided language, at p. 437. 

"You bring forward, as a proof of the dislike of the planters to 
their slaves having religious instruction, the refusal to grant licences 
at the quarter sessions to missionaries?" 

" That is one proof among others." 

" Do you think that refusal is attributable to their indisposition to 
allow the slave religious instruction, or to an opinion adverse to the 
missionaries ?" 

" I believe that if the exercise of ministerial functions in the clergy 
of the church of England depended upon their qualifying at the court 
of quarter sessions, the same course of proceeding would be adopted 
towards them." 

" Have you ever known an instance of the court of quarter sessions 
having refused permission for an establishment of the church of 
England ?" 

" The courts of quarter sessions possess no power of preventing the 
church clergy. I have conversed with several clergymen myself, and 
they have complained of opposition having been thrown in their way, 
almost as much as we have felt ourselves." 

"Is there a prejudice among the planters against the labours of the 
missionaries ?" 

" Conscientiously, from all that I have known, I believe the preju- 
dice is' not against the labours of any body of missionaries, as such, 
so much as it is to religion itself as enlightening the' minds of the 
negroes. Perhaps I may be allowed to say that during the late 
troubles the popular opinion was so favourable to the Wesleyans, and 
indeed some of the highest authorities in the island have declared to 
me that our people were not implicated, nor our missionaries sus- 
pected, and yet we experienced as strong a manifestation of prejudice 
as any other body in the island could have done. I believe the op- 
position is equally strong against their instructions as against those of 
any dissenters." 

" You mean to say that the opposition is equally strong against the 
church of England ?" 

" Yes ; equally strong against those clergymen of the church of 
England who are piously devoted to their labours." 

" Do you think the mode of instruction usually adopted by the 
church of England is as unpopular as that by the missionaries ?" 

" I will explain by stating that I have never known an instance in 
which a clergyman of the church of England has piously endeavoured 
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to pursue his calling in instructing the negroes, but he has met with 
opposition." 

Mr. Knibb may be quoted to the same effect: — 
" Is the hostility shown to religious education in Jamaica shown to 
your sect in particular, or to religion in general 1" 

" I do not think that it is particular in its direction towards us ; it 
is chiefly towards dissenters, though the same hostility has been shown 
to the more active clergymen of the church of England." 

" Do you believe it to be possible for religion and slavery to exist 
together for any length of time?" 
" I think not." 

" You do not think any very considerable progress can be made in 
religious knowledge during the existence of slavery ?" 

" That is my meaning; perhaps I may be allowed to explain why I 
entertain that opinion. My opinion of Christianity is that it will in- 
duce in the mind of every possessor a love for freedom. I think, at 
the same time, that every person who truly loves Christianity, and 
embraces it from his heart, will never use any unlawful means to 
obtain that freedom; that he will choose it rather, as the apostle Paul 
says, if he can obtain it; but at the same time Christianity enlightens 
so many that it does not have a sanctifying influence upon, it exerts 
its enlightening influence where it does not produce that sanctification 
of the heart which I could wish ; and on that I found my opinion 
that slavery and Christianity are incompatible." — (Vide p. 736.) 

Admiral Fleming's evidence is indirectly corroborative of all. 
At p. 551, he states that he thinks there is " a great prejudice 
against the missionaries among the colonists generally, but there 
has not, to his knowledge, been any thing in their behaviour 
or teaching to justify such jealousy." He adds, that instruction 
or attendance on divine worship is impracticable under the usual 
system," and in crop time impossible, though on some estates it 
is managed at other times." 

Colonel Macdonald, at p. 312, adds his testimony to the con- 
duct of the missionaries; — "In my opinion," he, says, "they 
have done a great deal of good in many parts of the West 
Indies." And even Mr. Curtin, at p. 345, admits that on his 
first becoming acquainted with the colonies, " the negroes had 
very little idea of religion except the few that attended the 
Methodists and the Moravians." The quotation of these favour- 
able opinions of the missionaries is a just tribute to them, as well 
as important to my argument, that the hostility is to religion 
itself, not to its ministers personally. 

The following extract, from the evidence o* Mr. Hinchcliffe, 
who is a colonial judge of 14 years standing, and one of the 
pro-slavery witnesses put forward by Mr. Burge, tends to confirm 

this view. 

Mr. Hinchcliffe. 

" I recollect there was one man who came to me many years ago, 
who was also a missionary. He was a white man ; but I only saw him 
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for a few minutes. He asked my opinion as to the construction of the 
law which then existed with respect to preachers, he having been pro- 
ceeded against, I believe, by the magistrates of the parish where he 
was ; and I saw that man for a few minutes. I merely saw him pro- 
fessionally when he came to ask my advice. I believe that man left 
the island immediately afterwards." 

" Do you know what the nature of those proceedings were ?" 

" I have a recollection now, because not very long ago some ques- 
tion arose which induced me to refresh my recollection, though it had 
escaped me again that I had seen him till the question was repeated 
to me. I think the question asked me by this person was, whether the 
proceeding of the magistrates was consistent with the law in indicting 
him at the quarter sessions, instead of convicting him summarily ; so 
that it may be conceived that I had very little knowledge what the 
nature of the offence was." 

" Is it necessarily to be inferred that he must have been guilty of 
some criminal offence to render him liable to the prosecution about 
which he consulted you?" 

" I can only answer that by saying, I presume the magistrates of 
the parish where he was thought that his preaching was pernicious, 
or they would not have attempted by an act of power or public prose- 
cution to put an end to it ; but whether it was so, or what the nature 
of his preaching was, I do not know." 

" That is the construction you put upon it 1" 

" Yes ; I can put no other construction upon it." — -(Vide p. 335.) 

I will now give an instance of colonial persecution in detail, 
from which it will be easy to infer its general character. The 
official report of the case of Mr. Grimsdall will be found at page 
681 ; and it is expedient to notice an error in Mr. Duncan's first 
statement that this gentleman was detained in prison for a month ; 
in fact, he corrects the error in the same page, mentioning that the 
commitment was only for ten days; and at p. 681 he again spe- 
cially notices the mistake ; but a colonial commentator would be 
sure to notice the error and omit the correction of it, if he could 
only hope to find one fool in a hundred that would found upon 
it an imputation of perjury. 

Mr. Duncan. 

" Have not the Missionaries been recently subjected to great per- 
secution from the local authorities 1" 

" They have." 

" Can you mention any instances of this within your own know- 
ledge 1" 

" There has been a great deal of persecution for several years past, 
particularly in the parish of St. Ann's. In the year 1827, when the 
slave law of 1826 was in force, Mr. Grimsdall, one of our mission- 
aries, was brought before the magistrates." 

" Are you speaking from your own knowledge V 

" Yes. He was brought before the magistrates of St. Ann's Bay, 
under the charge of preaching in an unlicensed house, and preaching 
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at unlawful hours. The former charge was abandoned, and he was 
then charged with having preached at unlawful hours. The witnesses 
against him, however, pretended to say that the chapel had been kept 
open later than seven o'clock in the evening. This was deemed by 
the magistrates to be unlawful. Mr. Grimsdall pleaded a clause in 
the new slave act, which expressly allowed him to keep his chapel 
open for divine service till eight o'clock ; but, in the veryface of this, 
they committed him to gaol, where he remained for the space of one 
calendar month. I believe I can bring authenticated copies of the 
whole affair, as extracted from the parish books of St. Ann's." 

" Was that decision of the magistrates ever appealed against?" 

" I am not aware." 

■ "■ Will you swear there was a communication made by any of the 
missionaries to the governor of Jamaica at that time 1" 

" I cannot say whether there was a communication made to the 
governor ; we communicated the whole matter to our committee at 
home." 

" What did they do upon that?" 

" That I cannot say." 

" Will you swear that government was ever informed of this ease ?" 

" I rather think they were, but I cannot undertake to say." 

" Did you ever know an instance of a missionary having been 
what you considered unjustly treated, that the committee did not take 
means to obtain justice for him ?" 

" I cannot say." 

" Will you swear there was a case in Jamaica in which your com- 
mittee did not support their missionaries ?" 

" I conceive they are always ready to support their missionaries ; 
but whether they took up this case and represented it to his majesty's 
government I am not prepared to say." 

" Do you mean to say of your own knowledge, that these magis- 
trates, in the teeth of a clause of the slave act which authorized him 
to preach or to pray till eight o'clock, convicted him of illegal preach- 
ing, when it was proved he preached only till seven o'clock V 

" The matter was perfectly notorious." 

" Do you mean to state, of your own knowledge, that, in the teeth 
of the clause of the slave act allowing this preaching to go on till 

eight, Mr. was convicted by the magistrates of preaching 

at illegal hours, when it was proved he did not preach later than 
seven o'clock ?" 

" I was not present at the hearing of the summary process, but I 
have seen attested extracts of the whole, or rather a statement of the 
whole proceedings, as extracted from the parish books of St. Ann's ; 
and this statement fully corroborated what I have already laid before 
your Lordships, that, in the face of this clause of the slave act, they 
committed him to gaol for the space of ten days." 

" What are those copies of proceedings ; by whom made ?" 

" They are kept by the clerk of the peace." 

" Are they official records of proceedings in the court in which 
this gentleman was convicted ?" 
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Yes. 



" You mean to say you have seen the official record of the convic- 
tion of this gentleman contrary to the provision of the slave act?" 

" I have seen it as extracted from the parish books, and attested by 
the officer."— (Vide pp. 659, 660.) 

Immediately afterwards Mr. Duncan gives another case, 
which is involved in too much complicated detail to quote at 
length. It is the case of Mr. Whitehouse, and it occurred in 
the parish of St. Ann, in the year 1828. This gentleman was 
taken into custody upon a charge of preaching without being- 
licensed by the magistrates of the parish ; the charge afterwards 
dwindled down into preaching without a certificate of being- 
licensed ; and, even upon this charge, the indictment was quashed 
by the Supreme Court ; but not till Mr. Whitehouse had suffered 
a long imprisonment, though bail had been repeatedly tendered 
for him by Mr. Duncan and Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Orton, another missionary, was imprisoned at the same 
time on a similar charge, and not admitted to bail without great 
difficulty. To crown the whole of this iniquitous affair, he and 
Messrs. Barry and Duncan, were indicted upon a vindictive 
charge of perjury, in swearing that bail had been tendered for 
Mr. Whitehouse. It is needless to add that the prosecutors 
wholly failed in their object; but the attempt was worthy its 
authors.' — (Vide pp. 661, 662.) 

I should have no difficulty in multiplying these cases, but it 
would compel me to exclude yet more important matter. I 
must hereafter give those of Mr. Knibb and Mr. Bleby ) which, 
though they have already been often before the public, must not 
be omitted, as they are here first presented in an official shape, 
and corroborated by sworn testimony. Before I proceed to them, 
however, I must trespass on your Grace's patience to read the 
case of Sweney, laid before the House at the end of the last 
session. Mr. Knibb was an eye-witness of the punishment. 

Me. Knisb. 

" It has been stated by some persons, and indeed by a great many, 
that religious slaves have been flogged for praying ; do you know any 
instance of that sort ?" 

" I do." 

" Be so good as to state it." 

" It occurred when I was in Westmoreland ; a deacon of my own 
church there of the name of Samuel Sweney. When I was ill he met 
with a number in my own house to pray, and he was taken up for it. 
I went and saw him examined ; the magistrate said that praying and 
preaching were both the same, and sentenced him to receive twenty 
lashes, and to be worked in chains for a fortnight. I went the next 
morning and saw him flogged, and saw the chains put on him." 

" With what instrument was he flogged ?" 
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" He was flogged with a cart-whip." 

" Any thing at all like that (a whip being shown to the witness) ?" 

" Very much like that ; rather larger. It was longer than that." 

" Do you know any other instance of your own people being- 
flogged?" 

" I know that they have been flogged, but I did not see them 
flogged." 

" This was an instance within your knowledge ?" 

" I saw this flogging take place, and went on purpose to see it." 

" On what estate was he ?" 

" He was no estate's negro." 

" To whom did he belong?" 

"To Mr. Aaron de Leon, a merchant or store-keeper." 

" In what part of Westmoreland was it ?" 

" Savannah la Mar." 

" Who complained of him ; did Mr. ■ ?" 

" No ; he went and defended him." 

" Who complained of him ?" 

" Some persons who were passing by made a complaint." 

" Was this meeting at undue hours ?" 

" They stated that it was ; but I proved that it was not." 

" How did you prove that it was not?" 

" I produced the next-door neighbour to depose on oath that the 
meeting was over before eight o'clock." 

" That evidence was given before the magistrates ?" 

" It was." 

" Was that rebutted by other evidence?" 

" It was not." 

" Do you mean to say that the magistrates convicted a man of a 
breach of the law without any evidence that he had broken the law, 
and in opposition to evidence that he had not broken the law ?" 

" If I may be allowed to state, his Majesty's government were so 
fully convinced of that, that they dismissed both of them for miscon- 
duct." 

" Those magistrates were dismissed ?" 

" They were." 

" Who were the two magistrates ?" 

"The one was a former speaker of the House of Assembly, 

Mr. ■ ; the other Mr. ; both residing in the same 

town."— (Vide pp. 764, 765.) 

And that this case is not a singular one may be inferred from 
the evidence of Mr. Morgan at p. 717. 

Mr. Morgan. 

" Are you of opinion that religious education is compatible with 
the system of general slavery ; and, if not, state those circumstances 
peculiar to slavery which appear to make it otherwise ?" 

" I consider that religious instruction to any very great extent is 
not compatible with the present system of slavery ; for the negro has 
now to work his grounds on the Sabbath frequently ; and he has to 
go to the river, or the negresses have to attend the river, for the piir- 
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pose of washing their clothes, and to attend the market, and various 
other claims upon his time." 

" Those are your principal reasons for considering that religious 
education is incompatible with the system of slavery?" 

" So far as Jamaica is concerned, I have known many of the slaves 
prevented from coming to our chapels." 

" By what circumstances?" 

" They have been threatened with severe correction if they at- 
tended." 

" Have those instances come actually within your knowledge?" 

" Yes ; I can relate cases." 

" Have the goodness to state any cases of the sort you know ?" 

" I have known of many slaves, in order to come to our chapels on 
the Sabbath, under the necessity of placing their Sunday clothes in a 
bowl or basket, which they always take to their grounds ; and after 
they have gone beyond the limits of the property, as the grounds fre- 
quently lie beyond the cultivated part of the property, they have then 
put on their Sunday clothes and proceeded to the chapel." 

" Have you known any instance of punishment being inflicted for 
attendance upon your chapel ?" 

" Yes, the negroes have told me so ; your lordships are aware that 
a law has existed till lately in Jamaica, preventing the negroes from 
meeting together for the purposes of prayer ; I have known some of 
the negroes suffer severely in consequence of what was deemed a 
breach of that law." 

The law to which Mr. Morgan here alludes is the disallowed 
act of 1826, which, on account of this intolerant clause, formed 
the subject of a long correspondence between Jamaica and the 
mother country. Mr. Duncan, at p. 705, also adverts to the 
oppressive operation of this act, and observes that, had it been 
allowed to stand, it would have been a total prohibition of the 
negroes' attendance on divine worship. 

The case of Henry Williams is well known. It will be found 
fully stated at pp. 648 — 651. Those who remember the accounts 
already published, of the brutal treatment of this martyr to 
religion, will be gratified to learn that not only have he and his 
family obtained their freedom, through the humane exertions of 
the Wesleyan body,* but that from a direct communication with 
his owner, I find that he has it in contemplation to make him 
overseer of that property, which has been the scene of his un- 
merited and atrocious sufferings. 

The narrative of Mr. Knibb's persecution begins at p. 723, 

* It is only justice to some benevolent ladies at Birmingham and 
Wednesbury, to mention that they too subscribed a large sum to ef- 
fect the manumission of this unfortunate slave and his family, not 
being aware of the success of the Wesleyan Missionaries. It is un- 
necessary to quote the names of Townsend and Lloyd to the Anti- 
Slavery circle. 
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and occupies many successive pages. It appears that he was 
first arrested under martial law by an officer in the militia, on 
the 3d of last January. He was detained in close custody about 
twenty hours, and only liberated from bail on the 14th of the 
following month: and all this without any charge or expla- 
nation ! 

The treatment of a missionary under arrest is an instructive 
picture : I will give it at length :— 

Mr. Knibb. 

" When you were first apprehended, where were you taken to ?" 

" I was in the court house, doing duty as a soldier, when I was ap- 
prehended ; the court house was made a barrack of ; I was taken to 
the guard room." 

" In what place ?" 

" In Falmouth ; and in about half an hour captain Christie came 
and said to me, ' The colonel has requested me to say that he finds 
it necessary to send you to head cpiarters, and you must be ready in 
half an hour.' I said, 'Very well, Sir.' I asked whether I might see 
my wife and children before I went ; he went and asked the officer, 
and came back and said, ' You are not to be permitted to see them.' 
I then requested permission to write to them ; and he came back and 
said, ' You are not permitted to write to them, but you may send for 
a change of clothes ;' which I did. In about an hour I was put 
into an open boat with two other missionaries, and guarded through 
the streets by four men with their bayonets fixed, and in that state 
conveyed to Montego Bay." 

" You did ask some explanation of the cause of your apprehension 
of colonel ?" 

" I did." 

" Did he give you any explanation?" 

" He, the colonel, said, ' I find it necessary to send you to head 
quarters.' " 

'' Were you deprived of your cash — your money V 

" I had not any about me ; I was searched, but 1 had none 
about me." 

" Were any papers taken from you ?" 

" Not from my person ; my house was searched, and all my papers 
were taken the next day, and the box in which I kept my cash." 

" They did not search you to get your cash, but papers probably ?" 

" I suppose the latter." 

" Was the treatment in your case particularly harsh, and more 
severe than it was towards the other missionaries ?" 

" When I arrived at Montego Bay, it was." 

" Have the goodness to state in what respects ?" 

" The boat in which we were conveyed was very small, and not 
being enabled to move, by sitting more exposed than others, my feet 
were very wet, and I felt particularly fatigued ; and after I had been 
marched, guarded by the soldiers, up and down the tovyn about an 
hour, I stumbled over a bed in the court house, in approaching the 
jury box, where they said we were to sleep; the sentry lifted up his 
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gun with his bayonet on, and told me, if I did not get up that moment, 
he would stab me." 

" Was he a white or a black 1" 

" A white gentleman." 

'-' Did he use any coarse and bad language ?" 

" When I arrived in the jury box, I asked permission very civilly to 
lie down on the boards, and said I 
damned villain, if you stir one inch 
you to the heart.' " 

" Who was this who said this ? 

"I do not know his name; he 
over me." 

"A private?" 

" Yes." 

" Did he hold out any prospect to you of speedy trial ?" 

" He told me I was to be shot in the morning, and he was very 
happy for it." 

"Who was this private soldier?" 

" He was known to one of my brother missionaries, and he told me 
he was an overseer, but I did not know him personally." 

"Who were within hearing wheii those remarks were made to yoti? " 

" The court house was full of militia-men ; major was there, 

and a gentleman of the name of I saw, but I do not know his 

rank in the militia." 

" Were those militia officers planters ?" 

" Yes." 

" Did they interfere, upon hearing the language which was used 
to you?" 

" No interference was made." — (Vide pp. 724, 725.) 

At length Mr. Knibb, finding himself exhausted with stand- 
ing in the jury box, requested permission to seat himself: the 
answer of his sentry was gentle and considerate — "I'll stab 
you if you do." — p. 726. 

About a month after Mr. Knibb had been discharged from 
the custody of his bail, he found that he had been indicted for 
exciting the slaves to rebellion, and on hearing that the bill was 
found, he surrendered himself. It is worthy of remark, that in 
the interim, it had been proposed to him to leave the island, 
which he refused to do. He was arraigned upon the indictment, 
but the matter went no further, the Attorney-General refusing 
to prosecute ; as well he might do, if he had received any inti- 
mation of the nature of the proceedings of the Cornwall grand 
jury by whom the bill was found. Two of the witnesses in- 
dorsed upon it, were named Venture and Paris : these men had 
requested a communication with Mr. Knibb, and the following 
is Mr. Knibb's report of the nature of that communication. 

" What was the nature of that request ?" 

" Prior to the bill being found, one of them was in the gaol — I 
did not know why he was in ; he came and asked me to speak with 
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him ; I told him I could not speak to him. I went to see a 
brother missionary who was in gaol ; the day that the bill was found 
I went again, for I obtained bail for £1000, so that I was not put in 
gaol when the indictment was found. I told him I could not speak 
to him ; that I had heard he was a witness against me. I would 
not, nor could not speak to him. After the Attorney General 
had issued the nolle prosequi, I went to the gaol, at the request 
of the Honourable William Miller and the Chief Justice, to en- 
deavour to find out the cause of the insurrection, and then they 
asked me again — that is, Venture and Paris — and they said that 
their wish was to assure me that they had not said a word against 
me, that they had been asked questions, which I have now in my 
bag, and that they had given those answers to them." 

" They told you that they had not said a word against you ; 
they tell you any thing else ?" 

" They said that they were examined respecting me, and that when 
they would not say any thing against me, one of the grand jury felt 
their heads, and said I had sworn them not to speak the truth, for 
that they were Baptist members." 

" What is the meaning of feeling their heads ?" 

" May I be allowed to explain it? It was stated, during the re- 
bellion, that the Baptist ministers and others had sworn the negroes 
to secrecy, and that on every negro who had taken the oath a lock of 
his hair was cut out on the side of his head, as a proof of his having 
taken the oath."— (Vide p. 729.) 

After this abandonment of the prosecution Mr. Knibb was of 
course discharged ; and so satisfied were all parties of his inno- 
cence, that Mr. Miller, a major-general of the militia, with the 
concurrence of the Chief Justice and a magistrate, determined to 
employ him in enquiring into the causes of the insurrection. 
I purposely omit the result of these enquiries till I come to the 
subject of the insurrection ; my present business being with the 
persecution of Knibb himself. A scheme was now projected at 
Falmouth to tar and feather him as well as Mr. Bleby, a 
brother missionary. I will extract this part of the evidence ; it 
would be wrong not to give it at length. 

" Was not an attempt made to tar and feather you ?" 

"Yes." 

" By whom ?" 

" I did not see the persons ; they were dressed in women's clothes." 

" How were you informed of it ?" 

" Two respectable gentleman came and informed me that such a 
scheme was about to take place, and requested me to keep at home. 
I said, 'I cannot believe it.' One said, 'Mr. Knibb, I will tell 
you this ; I have been requested to join in it, and I told them I 
would not ; and if you have any love for your life, or your wife and 
children, keep at home.' " 

" Who were the parties from whom you expected to receive this 
treatment?" 
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persons who entertained this 



" From the white population." 
" Did you hear who were the 
scheme?" 

person^ T] ^ ^ "^ ° f the PerS0 " ^ Cam6 ' but a white 
" Where was this ?" 
"At Falmouth." 

siona?y d ?" they n0t ' " P ° int ° f faCt ' tar and feather anotller mis- 

" ^fy did .> in tlle sam e town, and they set him on fire." 

-Uid he die in consequence ?" 
" No ; his wife put it out." 
" Who was the missionary ?" 
" Mr. Bleby." 

" Did you hear who it was who did that ?" 
: " Yes, I heard it was a number of white persons ; I believe he has 
given the names of some of them; it was in the same town whei-e i 
was attempted with me, but I escaped."-(Vide pages 736, 737.) 
, fins was followed by other intended personal outrages, which 
fortunately faded and ultimately the rage of these white-skm ed 
furies vented itself upon the missionary chapels. 

« Almost all your chapels are destroyed, are they not ?" 
li w ; k , {mrt ^ n totall Y destroyed, and one partly." 
Were they destroyed by white men chiefly, or by others?" 
By white men.' ' J 

"Were any of those white persons magistrates?" 

ihey were." 
" Do you know that of your own knowledge ?" 

it IMS State , h ° w \ came % the information. I was at a friend's 
at the time, and durst not go out, for my own life perhaps would have 

wa'^wT^'" bUt l nUmh t\ 0f res P-table persons came where I 

aU 'sa d < Mr T] 1 y ' and they T me With the lists in their ha nds, 
and said, Mr. Kmbb we are ready to depose this on our oaths 

whenever you request it.'" ' 

'? Were they persons who really witnessed it?" 

' Yes, to the number of eight or ten " 

J&Si^cSSr^ you owe your p— ! f^- *> 

" I owe my life to them." 

" Was any secrecy pretended in the demolition of those chapels 
or was it done quite openly ?" t-napeis, 

m,l T PSC J t0 th ° Se at Monte S° Bay and Falmouth, it was done 

p q «lle e dircSvn." heyWent fr0m ^ C ° Urt h ° USe * Wd day,and 

" We d y icT" aPPly t0 ^ g ° Vernor for redress for this outrage?" 

" Did you obtain redress ?" 
_." No : I have the whole of the petitions which we presented to his 
Excellency the Governor, and the whole of his answers and if it s 
agreeable to your Lordships, I am quite willing to p'odu'ce them " 
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The witness is directed to produce them on a future day. 

" When you speak of vje, whom do you mean ?" 

" I mean the Baptist missionaries." 

" Did not the governor instantly issue a proclamation to discover 
the offenders ?" 

" He'sent me a copy, which I have." 

" Did you consider that proclamation, nugatory ?" 

" It must be quite nugatory." 

" What do you mean V 

" It was not in the least attended to. Mr. — came to me in- 
stantly, and said they were all pulled down, with the exception of 
two or three ; that one of the proclamations was hung on the gallows. 
I do not cast the least shadow of blame upon his Excellency." 

" You do not mean to say the proclamation was nugatory in fact?" 

" No ; the proclamation was as consistent as man could make it, 
but it did not stop the demolition of chapels." 

" Are you aware that any attempt has been made to prosecute the 
offenders who destroyed the chapels V 

" No attempt has been made ; a reference to the documents will 
give the opinion of the governor upon that subject, and what he 
thought fit to do, in his answer to the petition or memorial we pre- 
sented, in which we gave him the names of the whole of the magis- 
trates and officers of militia whom we could prove to have been en- 
gaged in the demolition of chapels." 

" Have you heard of any prosecution since you left V 

« No."— (Vide p. 738, 739.) 

Not contented with this persevering display of their animo- 
sity, the colonists next concocted a scheme for perpetuating their 
atrocities, and with the tact of the devil in backing his sophisms 
with scripture, they cloaked their malignant spirit in a garb of 
affected attachment to the church. The Colonial Church Union 
has been frequently described to the public ; but I must not 
withhold the special account of it which Mr. Knibb supplies. 

" Has not a union since been formed, for the purpose of exclud- 
ing dissenters from the island, and screening the destroyers of 
chapels 1" 

" There has." 

'•' How do you know that 1" 

" I have the resolutions." 

" What is the society called ?" 

" The Colonial Church Union." 

" Is it from the newspaper you learn that V 

"Yes ; a newspaper published in the island of Jamaica, giving an 
account of the meeting, where it was held, the day it was held, the 
manner in which the society was to be carried on, the objects the 
society had in view, and the persons by whom it was formed." 
" Are the names attached ?". 

" It is merely signed James , Henry , both magistrates ; 

one a member of the House 6f Assembly, as president; then the 
names of the committee and the treasurer ; and gives the resolutions." 
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" Is it notorious that such a society as that now described exists?" 

" Perfectly so." 

^ Did this take place before you left Jamaica?" 

•' Yes ; the letter I have put in contains a copy of the resolutions 
passed at Falmouth. I have not only these, but an exact copy of 
this, copied from a newspaper published in the town where the meet- 
ing was held." 

" t By the authority of the society?" 

[' Yes ; and that newspaper is published by a magistrate." 

(Vide p. 740.) 

It will not be forgotten that my present object is to shew the 
evidence of colonial- degradation, exhibited in the persecuting 
spirit of the white classes. One or two extracts from the Ja- 
maica j ournals, which are given at p. 741, will materially assist 
us m this exposure.: 

" Have you seen it asserted in any newspaper in the island that 
magistrates assisted in pulling down the chapels ?" 

" That is asserted publicly in the newspapers ?" 

" Do you know the Cornwall Courier V 

" Yes." 

" Have you seen it?" 

" I have." 

" Has a paragraph to this effect met your eye:— 'The war may 
now be considered at an end. The deluded victims of sectarian 
treachery have tried their strength, and are satisfied of their utter 
incapacity for warlike operations. The ease and celerity with which 
they have been subdued, and appalling examples, have struck a 
terror which will not be got the better of; and we might anticipate 
a long series of peace, were it not for the portentous events with 
which the political horizon of the parent state is overcharged. There 
we are to expect nothing but what the most rancorous animosity 
backed by power, may inflict ; but we are happy to observe that a 
reeling and spirit is aroused throughout the island which will enable 
the injured and insulted inhabitants to withstand and repel the as- 
saults of their enemies. This has been manifested in the destruction 
of those dens of sedition and hypocrisy, the sectarian chapels ?"' 
" I have." 

" Do you recollect this :— 'Retribution has been inflicted in the 
most speedy manner, and it has been inflicted by those who had a 
full right to do so. Society has its rights as well as legislature 
•ine prerogative of society is undeniable ; it is at all times greater 
than that of legislature, which is dependent on it. Here is one of 
those instances where the representatives were powerless, and the 
people have taken it in their own hands. When we say the people 
we do not- mean a mob— a gang of thieves and pickpockets, such as 
the happy politics of England now acknowledge as their liege lords • 
but we mean the magistrates, vestrymen, and freeholders of the island' 
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who have been in arms to preserve their property, and who have in 
open day done this thing in self-defence?'" 
" I have the original paper." 

" Are you aware it is asserted by any persons in Jamaica that the 
slaves hold no allegiance to the crown of Great Britain ?" 

" I have seen it published in the papers that are most universally 
circulated in the island." 

" Are you acquainted with the newspaper called the ' Jamaica 
Courant V " 
"I am." 

" Were you in the island on the 1st of March last?" 
" I was." 

" Do you recollect ever having read the following paragraph in 
' the Jamaica Courant' of the 1st of last March • — ' On an attentive 
reperusal of the Governor's opening speech to the legislature, we are 
sorry to remark that His Excellency persists in his allusions to " the 
machinations which have been employed to seduce the slaves into 
rebellion ;" to talk of their allegiance ! ! and the duty they owe to 
their masters. The Earl of Belmore has been long enough in Ja- 
maica to know that the slaves owe no allegiance, and that the con- 
tract between their owners and the government of the mother country 
provides only for their obedience to their masters ; and we deprecate 
the idea of inculcating upon the negro mind the bare supposition that 
the king has any control whatever over him ; and we have no doubt that 
to the frequency with which such doctrines have beenheld out by the 
sectarians is mainly to be attributed the cause of the late rebellion ?' " 
"I do." 

" Did you know of any prosecution in consequence of that?" 
"No." 

" Is it not almost impossible that such a prosecution could take 
place without your hearing of it ?" 

" I think it was ; he was prosecuted for another paragraph, and I 
heard of that. I was in Kingston at the time." 
" "What was the nature of that paragraph ?" 

" For exciting to pull down and burn the Baptist and Methodist 
chapels. A bill was sent in, but it was ignored by the grand jury." 

(Vide pp. 741, 742.) 

At p. 749 will be found a memorial to Lord Belmore from 13 
Baptist missionaries, from which I extract the following most 
just complaint. 

" And your memorialists submit to your Excellency that it is a 
case calling for your serious attention, and for the exercise of your 
high powers, when, in a British colony, and under a British governor 
and British laws, British subjects, against whom not a single charge 
can be substantiated, dare not return to their homes and their func- 
tions but with the certain expectation of suffering personal violence 
under the wilful connivance, if not immediate sanction, of the very 
persons to whom, as magistrates, the preservation of the public peace 
is committed. Though they trust there are some honourable excep- 
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tions, your memorialists speak advisedly in bringing this charge 
against : the magistracy generally of the parishes in which the outrages 
detailed m the accompanying statement have occurred ; and, for their 
lull justification m bringing it, they humbly beg to refer your Excel- 
lency to the particulars of those outrages, and to the fact that not a 
single attempt of any one custos or magistrate to seek out and dis- 
cover their authors, that they might be punished according to law, in 
compliance with the proclamation, has yet come to their knowledge.' 
It shall not be my fault if the heroes of the servile war do not 
obtain the notoriety they covet. 

" ° ! n tl i e 1 8th ° f Februar Y last *e Baptist chapel at Montego bay 
was pulled down at noonday, by a large mob, among whom were the 
following magistrates and officers of militia, most of whom were ac- 
tively engaged. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wm. Charles Morris, 
Major John Coates, 
Captain Geo. Gordon, 

Wm. Mitchell Carr, \Magistrates. 

John Cleghorne, 
Joseph Bowen, 
Benjamin Hampton Thorpe, 
Captain Wm. Nettleton Balme, 
John Thaife, 
Edmund Evans, 
Lieutenant James Gordon, 
Joseph Tray, 
Wm. Plummer, 
Thomas Watson, 
Charles Wallace Ogle, 
John Henry Morris, 

George M'Farquhar Lawson, Jun., Adjutant. 
Henry Hunter, 
Ensign William Towle Holt, 
James Coates, 
Wm. Gordon, 
Joseph Gill, R. 
Alley Campbell Key Copse, "]) 
Charles O'Conner, Esq., \ Magistrates. 
Wm. Keoth, Esq., J * 

Wm. B. Popkins, Head Constable. 
This outrage occurred within two hours after the custos, and 
G M Lawson, Colonel of the St. James regiment, and a magistrate 
also, had been informed that it was about to take place ■ vet the 
parties met with no interruption in their proceedings 

"The perpetrators of this act are well known at Montego bay ; and 
no difficulties whatever exist in discovering the authors of the out- 
rage."— (Vide pp. 750, 751.) 

These extracts are made from a statement which accompanied 
the second memorial of the Baptists to Lord Belmore. It may 
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be otherwise, but I have not heard of any prosecution against 
the parties who are here mentioned. This will, of course, form 
an early subject of parliamentary enquiry. 

There are yet some names mentioned in this same statement 
that deserve to be immortalised. 

" Mr. Knibb, one of the missionaries, paid a visit to Falmouth early 
in March ; for three successive nights his lodgings were stoned, and 
he was cautioned by two respectable gentlemen against venturing out 
in the evening, as a party had clubbed together to tar and feather 
him. 

" Mr. Alex. Campbell, of Lucea, a magistrate, was present, and 
did not attempt to prevent it. Mr. Heath, the rector, asked a gen- 
tleman to go with him, and destroy the d d Baptist chapel. 

"Mr. Richard Chambers, on the evening of the same clay, refused 
to exercise his authority as a magistrate when Mr. Abbott's dwelling 
house was violently entered by D. Binns and others, armed with hatchets, 
&c, for the purpose of destroying his furniture. On this occasion a 
respectable female, attempting to protect Mr. Abbott's property, was 
struck with a horsewhip by D. Binns, who threatened to push her down 
the steps if she did not go."— (Vide pp. 751, 752.) 

Such is a fair outline of the persecution of Mr. Knibb. The 
brutalities practised towards Mr. Bleby and his lady I will 
give in the words of that gentleman : — 

Mr. Bleby. 

" On my arrival at Montego Bay, from the district meeting, I lost no 
time in hastening to Falmouth, the place of my destination, to procure 
a house for the residence of myself and family, which I was then unable 
to do, as prejudice ran so high that the few who were inclined to hire 
us a house dared not, lest it should be demolished ; however, after a 
good deal of importunity on our part, and three weeks delay on his, the 
proprietor of the house formerly occupied as the preacher's residence 
consented to let us retain it, and accordingly we removed thither on 
Wednesday the 4th of April. The next morning several of our people 
came in, as they had been accustomed, to our family prayer. An account 
of this was carried by a man who lives next door to Mr. Dyer,— -who, 
unfortunately for the credit of the magistracy, is in the commission of 
the peace, — and, in the hearing of one of our members, Mr. Dyer 
gave orders to the constables to take into custody all who might attend 
any such meetings. The next morning the people came as before, 
and immediately after they were gone a posse of constables waited on 
me, and informed me that they were ordered by the magistrates to 
tell me the house I lived in was unlicensed, and no preaching would 
be allowed there ; and any free persons attended meetings there would 
be taken into custody, and the slaves severely punished. However, 
having no place to which I could remove, I positively refused to leave 
the house till the expiration of the term for which we had rented it, 
as I suspected it was only a trick of the worthy magistrate mentioned 
above to drive us from the town ; and directed Heighington, the 
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owner, if lie had any reason to believe the house would be attacked, 
to apply for the protection of the civil power, as I had quite as much 
right to remain unmolested in the town as any other person. Soon after 
he was gone a letter was brought to me which had been taken up in the 
enclosure in the front of the house, evidently written in a disguised 
hand by some person who can write well, threatening me with tar and 
feathers, and the demolition of the house, unless I left the town. The 
letter was signed ' Mob.' This I did not think necessary to take 
notice of, further than to request several of our people to sleep in the 
lower part of the house as a guard the following night. The next 
evening (Saturday the 7th) we had just sat down to tea, when a band 
of white ruffians forced an entrance into the house, and came up 
stairs into the room where we were sitting. They were nearly all 
armed with bludgeons. Thinking they had the appearance of con- 
stables, I addressed myself to the two first, and inquired what was 
their business with me ; they answered, they were come to take tea 
with us. A number of them then seized me, and with much abusive 
language, cursing me as a preaching villain, &c, forced me back- 
wards to the other side of the room, one of them striking me a heavy 
blow on the head. One of them having brought a keg of tar into the 
room, several of them held me fast against the window frame, while 
others covered my head, face, and breast with tar. In. the meanwhile 
another of the^ ruffians took the candle from the table, and attempted 
to set me on fire, by applying it to my pantaloons ; but being frus- 
trated in this attempt, he attempted, by putting the candle to the tar 
on my breast and neckcloth, to effect my destruction ; ■ but Mrs. 
Bleby, seeing his design, dashed the candle from his hand on the 
floor, by which means it was extinguished. By this time an alarm 
had been given, and several people came to my assistance; — theruffians 
who were up stairs, hearing the scufflebelow, left me andwent down stairs, 
and ultimately succeeded in making their escape. It appears that in 
the dark several of the ruffians were mistaken by their fellows forme, 
and Mr. Whitehorne, the Baptist missionary, whom they expected to 
find with me, and so severely beaten with their bludgeons, that one is 
not expected to recover; another has his skull fractured, one his 
collar-bone broken, and another his thumb disjointed. Mrs. Bleby 
twice thrust herself between the assailants and me; the first time one 
of them seized her, and threw her with violence on the floor, from 
which she is still suffering ; the second time she interfered two of the 
ruffians dragged her away, and attempted to lock her up in the pantry, 
but could not succeed, as she clung to them, and got out with them. 
The child was lying on the sofa asleep : but being disturbed by the 
noise, and beginning to cry, one of the fellows called out, ' Throw the 
child through the window,' which Mrs. Bleby prevented by snatching 
it up in her arms. When they were gone down stairs, she succeeded in 
getting away through the back door with the child, without a bonnet, 
and with only one shoe, having been pretty well covered with tar in 
her efforts to prevent them from injuring me. 

" Having "made my way down into the yard, the same man who 
attempted to set me on fire rushed upon me, and aimed a violent blow 
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at my head, which I avoided by stooping. I again ran up stairs, 
and one of them struck at me on the stairs with a bludgeon ; but the 
blow, falling short of me, fell with a tremendous noise on the stairs. 
I finally succeeded in making my escape over the fence at the back 
of the house, and took refuge in the house of a person of colour who 
offered me shelter and protection. The military having been called 
to the spot, and Mr. Miller, a magistrate, I was fetched back 

to the house by a strong guard protection at his hands, and 

was kindly provided with an apartment at the barracks. Mrs. Bleby 
was sent to the house of Mr. Jackson, the clerk of the peace, whose 
lady kindly afforded her all necessary assistance." 

(Vide pp. 488, 489.) 

The planters, it must be confessed, are perfectly consistent in 
their conduct ; no men know better the value of instruction, 
none foresee with more sagacity the fruits of knowledge. As has 
been well observed in some of the quotations made from Mr. 
Taylor and Mr. Knibb, " religion and slavery cannot long con- 
sist." The planters do not deny it, but they rejoin, " of the two 
we like slavery the best;" they therefore shut out knowledge, 
that they may exclude religion, and uphold slavery for ever. I 
most especially entreat episcopal attention to this part of my 
letter. Would to heaven that these imperturbable fathers of our 
church, would for once rouse themselves from their easy chairs, 
shake off the dull lethargy of their consciences, and ask each of 
himself the plain question, What have I, the Lord Bishop of 
London, of Winchester, of Litchfield, been about for the last 15 
years, that facts like these, involving the spiritual welfare of 
nearly a million of my fellow-subjects, are yet unknown to me ? 

Mr. Barry. 

" You cannot inform the committee what was the reason that the 
owners threw difficulties in the way of the slaves attending the 
chapel ?" 

" The impression upon my mind was, that it was reluctance to 
allow the slaves to be religiously instructed, and I know several cor- 
roborating circumstances." 

" Will you state those corroborative circumstances?" 

" In attending another chapel at a place called Unity, in the 
parish of St. Andrew's, or on the borders of that parish and St. 
Thomas in the Vale, I observed a woman who, I thought, appeared 
in some degree irregular — some actions which I thought proved to 
me a kind of estrangement of mind ; and after the service was over I 
inquired of some of our principal persons (leaders, as we call them) 
respecting the woman, and received from them the following state- 
ment — I also spoke to the woman herself: It appeared that she 
belonged to a coffee property in the neighbourhood of that chapel 
called Job's Hill ; she had attended our chapel originally ; and, such 
attendance coming to the knowledge of the overseer, on returning to 
Job's Hill, she was punished. However, she attended again, and I 
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understood she was again punished, and punished every time she had 
attended our chapel ; and they stated to me that the consequence of 
the frequent punishment was, the partial degree of aberration of mind 
which I had taken notice, of on that occasion." 

" Do you know or not whether that woman was ever punished at all?" 

" I never saw her punished, but I have no reason to doubt the truth 
of the statement. In consequence of her then state, she was exempted 
from labour on the property." 

" What was her then state ?" 

" She was partially deranged." 

" Did you hear what the description of punishment was 1" 

" I understood one flogging was inflicted with a stick or cudgel; 
the others, I believe, with a whip." 

" In alluding to difficulties thrown in the way of religious in- 
struction, do you mean difficulties in violation of the law, or the mere 
exercise of a discretion which the law permitted 1" 

" The persons having charge of negro properties can at any time 
throw insurmountable difficulties in the way of religious instruction. 
We formerly attended the property of Mr. Delabeche, Halse Hall, in 
Clarendon ; Mr. Delabeche was very solicitous that his negroes 
should be instructed, and he allowed, I think, 401. annually to defray 
travelling and other expenses to that parish. We had tried it, — 
when I say we, I mean our missionaries had tried it, — for some con- 
siderable time ; but they were obliged at last to abandon it, and we 
were subsequently applied to, to renew our exertions upon that pro- 
perty, I believe through the direction of Mr. Delabeche himself, who 
was then in England ; but, on consideration, we felt it right to 
decline re-engaging in the work of instructing the negroes there, be- 
cause the overseer had always thrown so many difficulties in the way 
of affording religious instruction that we could not hope for success." 

(Vide pp. 413, 414, 421.) 

At p. 461, in extracts which Mr. Barry gives from a report of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, is to be found the following 
observation upon this subject. After mentioning that there are 
11,000 children and adults in the daily and Sunday schools, 
under the care of 58 missionaries in the West Indies, the Report 
proceeds : — 

" Still, however, the habits of society, the very general aversion 
which prevails to serious and moralizing Christianity, the influence 
of pernicious examples, and, more than all, the want of a Sabbath 
wholly abstracted from secular tumult, care, and occupation, a privi- 
lege certainly not known in the West Indies, are powerful counter- 
actions of the diffusion even of the knowledge of religion, and much 
more to its influence." 

The truth of this remark is established by all the witnesses ; 
if indeed evidence could be necessary, of a fact which stands 
confessed by the admitted duration of their labour. People who 
work fifteen hours a day for half the year can give but little 
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time to the acquisition of any knowledge, except the weight and 
flexibility of the cart-whip. 

But to proceed with Mr. Barry's evidence : — 

' You have stated that the overseers and managers of estates are 
generally opposed to the religious instruction of their slaves ; do you 
conceive the magistrates are also opposed to that system of instruc- 
tion ?" 

" I believe they are generally; but your lordships will remember 
that the magistrates and planters are identified : in fact, the magis- 
trates are generally planters, being slave owners, and that accounts 
for the fact. The general view entertained of the influence of religious 
instruction is that it is incompatible with the existence, of slavery ; and 
I believe that is one of the great causes why the planters oppose re- 
ligion so strongly." — (Vide p. 513.) 

" According to the system which generally prevails, is it possible 
for the field slaves to acquire moral or religious instruction either by 
precept or example ?" 

" I conceive that it is not, unless the superior on the property be 
favourably disposed to religious and moral instruction. If I were an 
overseer on a property, and indisposed to religion, I could effectually 
prevent any or all my slaves from availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of religion." 

" Except where missionaries are resident, are any means commonly 
provided for the instruction of the field slaves ?" 

" The attention of a portion of the clergy of the church of England 
has been recently turned to that subject. In some of the parishes 
there have been what are called chapels of ease erected, in order to 
afford facilities to the negroes in the neighbourhood of attending 
religious instruction ; and I believe that in some cases such clergy as 
those I have alluded to are very assiduous in endeavouring to promote 
this obj ect ; but your Lordships must remember that the provision made 
for the religious instruction of the negroes, in any or all of the parishes, 
bears no proportion to the necessities of the slave population. When I 
resided at St. Thomas in the Vale, in 1825, I occasionally visited the 
parish of St. Mary's ; independent of the church at Port Maria, there 
was, to my knowledge, only one house for religious worship in that 
immense parish, containing 26,000 slaves. This additional place of 
worship also belonged to the church of England, but was capable of 
holding only 200 people, and that was the only provision made for that 
immense population, for the advantages of religious instruction ; whether 
anythinghasbeen done there since I do not know. I understand there has 
been some additional provision also made in the parish of Manchester, 
and perhaps in others ; but, after all, there is no proportion between 
the provision thus made and the wants of the negroes ; and hence it 
is that we have_ considered missionary labour to be indispensably 
required in the island, for the purpose of communicating religious 
instruction ; I do not mean the Wesleyans alone, but missionary insti- 
tutions generally." 

" Then, in point of fact, you consider the slaves in a most ignorant 
and degraded state in those particulars ?" 
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" I certainly do ; their general knowledge is advancing, and must 
necessarily advance, but the state of their moral and religious informa- 
tion is lamentable." 

" Is not the time which the slave possesses for obtaining such in- 
struction entirely abstracted from the hours which are called his own 1" 

" It is." 

" Do youconsider the slaves as desirous of receiving instruction ?" 
" I conceive they are very desirous, and they always express the 
greatest regret and sorrow when their peculiar circumstances deprive 
them of opportunities of attending religious instruction. It may be 
necessary to observe that I now speak of the field negroes particu- 
larly ; the domestic slaves in the towns enjoy greater advantages, and 
they may occasionally be able to attend religious worship without 
having such time abstracted from their own ; they are placed under 
very different circumstances." — (Vide pp. 532, 533.) 

" Do you conceive it possible for the slave, under his circumstances, 
to enjoy reasonable opportunities of obtaining religious instruction ?'* 
" I think it impossible." 

" Is it possible for the slaves habitually to attend divine service V 
'■' The domestic slaves in the towns have considerable opportunities, 
but field negroes have not. If I were to give an opinion generally 
upon that subject, I should state that they cannot attend more than 
once in three or four weeks ; we are obliged to bear with such attend- 
ance from our slave members, but in some cases they cannot attend 
more than once in two months." 

" Do you consider it possible for the slave to educate his own 
family ?" 

" I do not." 

" Is he allowed to exercise any control, or even to express an 
opinion as to the education of his children ?" 

: ' To his superior I conceive not ; I never knew of an instance, nor 
have I heard of such an instance." 

" Do you consider him in any degree sensible of the duty of edu- 
cating his children 1" 

" They are exceedingly anxious to have their children educated 
and I have known adult slaves who have been ready to make any 
sacrifice to obtain instruction. I have known them abstain from 
working occasionally in their own grounds at after hours in order to 
learn to read."— (Vide pp. 535, 536.) 

" Are you aware whether the planters in Jamaica have subscribed 
to the maintenance of any of the schools in the island ?" 

" There are some estates in Jamaica the proprietors of which have 
afforded facilities for the communication of religious knowledge to the 
negroes, and have established schools upon them. I do not recollect 
any particular circumstances or cases in which such schools have been 
erected by the voluntary contributions of the planters, but I know 
several gentlemen who pay close attention to the instruction of the 
negroes upon their own estates ; but in every case they have become 
exceedingly unpopular in Jamaica, and they have in consequence been 
held up in the public prints as objects of public contempt." 
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" You do not know of any instance of their being able to read ?" 
" I do not remember any instance of a field adult negro being able 
to read."— (Vide pp. 541, 545.) 

Admiral Fleming is equally decided, though his examination 
upon this point seems to have beeiij,very limited. 

Admiral Fleming. 

" Do you consider this to be practicable, namely, enjoyment of in- 
struction and habitual attendance on religious worship, under the 
system of colonial slavery, however modified?" 

" It is practised on many estates how ; many are instructed, and 
many regularly attend divine worship." 

" Those are exceptions, are they not?" 

" Those are exceptions certainly; generally, they cannot do that; 
on Mr. Wildman's estates and the Duke of Buckingham's estates, and 
others which I lived near, they constantly attended religious worship, 
and were instructed ; but that was an exception to the general rule I 
think, and often ridiculed." — (Vide p. 551.) 

Mr. Taylor is not less clear and decided. 
Mr. Taylor. 

" Is it possible for a slave to educate his own family ?" 

" No, not without the concurrence of his owner or his representa- 
tive ; in some cases he may, without the concurrence of his owner 
bring his child to a Sunday school, and have him educated there, 
and many are so taught ; but he could not appropriate any part of 
the child's time during the week to that, without consent." 

" Is he allowed to exercise any control, or even to express an 
opinion as to the education of his children ?" 

" No, certainly not, except in cases where he may avail himself of 
the gratuitous services of some other individual. This question can be 
thoroughly understood only by those who have seen those details. A 
negro may have his child taught in the evening by another negro on 
the estate without the knowledge of the overseer, and with which he 
is perfectly unacquainted. In that case the negro parent exercises a 
control ; but, if I am asked whether he can give his child education 
in spite of his master, he cannot, if he should please to interdict that 
instruction, and to order off those who have gone into the village to 
communicate instruction- — it must come to an end." 

" In the instruction given to children, the parents have no right of 
interference ?'.'■■.- 

" There is no right of interference by the parent one way or another." 

" Do you think that the slave is in any degree sensible of the duty 
of educating his children?" 

" Yes, many of them are ; immense numbers of them are." 

" What do you consider to be the slave's condition in respect to 
morals and general information l h 

" Generally speaking, from their situation, I think their morals 
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must be in a low state, and their information small ; because the great 
mass of them, speaking of the great mass, have not been educated." 

" What do you consider to be his condition in respect to religious 
knowledge, and his opportunities of acquiring it ?" 

" The slaves in a town, for instance, have many more opportunities 
and facilities of acquiring religious knowledge than agricultural 
slaves, simply because they are contiguous to the actual means of in- 
struction ; and they have access to places where instruction is derived, 
not only on Sundays, but on evenings in the week. In the country 
the agricultural slave labours under many disadvantages ; he has not 
the facilities of acquiring religious instruction which the town slave 
has ; and, from having only every second Saturday, they are conse- 
quently deprived of every second Sunday ; and during crop, having no 
Saturday, the series of Sundays are necessarily employed in acquiring 
food ; therefore, whatever his desire to acquire religious knowledge, 
from those disadvantages he is much impeded in acquiring it." 

" Is he not in consequence, in your opinion, in a state of great de- 
basement?" 

" Immense multitudes of them are; there are others who have ac- 
quired education and moral instruction, and of course that debasement 
by such means is counteracted." 

" Do you consider those to be the exceptions ?" 

" Yes." 

" Not the rule ?" 

" Not the rule." 

" Do you think that any essential improvement is consistent with a 
state of slavery V 

" I think no essential amelioration can consist with slavery." • 

(Vide pp. 575, 576.) 

Mr. Duncan, while he does justice to the disposition of some 
of the planters to admit oral instruction, is equally conclusive 
on the general question. 

Mr. Duncan. 

" Suppose it were possible to restrain the thirst for liberty by the 
inculcation of religious principle, do you think religious knowledge 
could be satisfactorily imparted to the slaves by oral teaching, and 
without lettered instruction?" 

" In my opinion it could not." 

"Is it the custom generally, except with the missionaries, to at- 
tempt a system of lettered instruction?" 

" There may be some cases, but I believe that custom is not general. 
I have been acquainted with gentlemen in Jamaica who have certainly 
not been unfriendly to oral instruction ; for instance, in the parish of 
St. Thomas in the East. I cheerfully admit that I scarcely ever 
knew an instance of a white gentleman there opposing their slaves at- 
tendance upon our services ; but at the same time those very gentle- 
men who are willing they should go thus far have, in a thousand 
instances perhaps, expressed their disapprobation of teaching the 
slaves the knowledge of letters." 
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" Can you state whether the objections to such an attempt are the 
trouble it would occasion to the teacher, or the antipathy of the master 
to such a mode of tuition ?" 

" The latter. The former I never heard adverted to in all the con- 
versations I have had with gentlemen upon the subject." 

" What is the moral state of such of the slaves as have not enjoyed 
any instruction V 

" It is awfully degraded."— (Vide p. 639.) 

In the following passage Mr. Duncan gives us his opinions 
with a blunt sincerity that must have been not a little annoying. 
The impression made by it was obviously considerable, and cer- 
tain questions, which are unnecessary to quote, because they 
elicit nothing material, prove one fact, if nothing else, that Lord 
Sufneld's example, in cross-examination, was deemed by some 
noble lord well worthy of imitation. 

" Do you think there is any wish, on the part of planters, to im- 
prove the situation of the negroes, either in point of comfort or in 
respect to removing the impediments to religious education ?" 

" Speaking of them generally, I do not think so ; and as an evi- 
dence of that I may refer to the Colonial Church Union, recently 
formed." 

" You think that the house of assembly have displayed great 
hostility to religion, do you mean to any particular persuasion, or to 
religion generally ?" 

" It is ourselves and other religious bodies dissenting from the 
established church who have been avowedly opposed." 

" You do not think the house of assembly is opposed to the re- 
ligious establishment of the church of England ?" 

" Indeed I do." 

" Do you think that the house of assembly is hostile to all religion 
whatever ?" 

" I should not say every member of the house of assembly." 

" When you say the house of assembly is opposed to religion, do 
you mean the religion of your connexion, or all religious instruction?" 

"I think that the house of assembly, as a body, is opposed to all 
religion." 

" Do you conceive that the generality of the planters are opposed 
to all religion ?" 

"Yes." 

" To all instruction, whether from a clergyman of the church of 
England or on the part of Wesleyan or other missionaries 1" 

" From whatever quarter ; there are honourable exceptions ; there 
are some gentlemen who are willing to go so far as to teach their 
slaves reading ; I could mention a few of those if it were wished. 
There are others, again, that have no objection to their slaves attend- 
ing to receive oral instructions, but they object to any thing else; 
but in general they object to instruction of any kind." 

" And to religion of any kind ?" 

"Yes." 
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"To instruction. in morality and religion?" 

" Yes." 

" Do the clergy of the church of England exert themselves in the 
faithful performance of their duties V 

" Some of them do, and those have been opposed as much as ever 
I was, perhaps more. 

" You have stated the house of assembly is opposed to all religion ; 
how do you account then for the fact that the house of assembly votes 
above £1200 every year to the support of the Presbyterian establish- 
ment, which is not the established church ?" 

" I am not aware that they vote so much as £1200 every year to 
the presbyterian establishment. I know that they do vote an annual 
sum for presbyterian establishments ; and I have attended that church 
frequently, but I never saw a slave there yet." — (Vide p. 702.) 

Mr. Morgan 
is equally specific. 

" Have you considered the subject of the education of plantation 
slaves ?" 

" I have." 

" Do you think it possible, under a system like the present, to carry 
education even to an ordinary extent amona; the slave population ?•" 

"I do not." 

" Is it practicable, consistently with .the labour of the slave, first for 
his owner, and then for his own employment and comfort, to give 
sufficient time even for elementary instruction V 

" I think not, consistently with the duties he is required to per- 
form." 

" By your answer, it would appear that there was no time for any of 
them to be religiously educated ; do you mean to say there are no 
slaves in Jamaica that are religiously educated ?" 

"There are some." 

" They could not have become so religious and moral unless they 
had had an education ?" 

" These are the exceptions, the others the rule ?" 

" Yes." 

" Do you consider it practicable to arrange for the attendance of 
the adult or infant slaves at schools, without interfering with the du- 
ties of the estate to a degree that would be inconsistent with the own- 
er's profit ?." 

" If the planters were disposed, I should think there would be no 
great difficulty in the way of having infant schools on the properties. 
In regard to the adults, I cannot conceive that, consistently with what 
are considered the duties on the estate, religious instruction could be 
afforded them to any great extent." — (Vide pp. 714, 715.) 

Though not altogether connected with my present argument, 
I must continue this quotation from Mr. Morgan for the sake of a 
most valuable trait which it gives of the negro character. It 
may in some sense be said that this passage alone supplies a 
complete answer to the idle clamour of danger from emancipation. 
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" Supposing the slaves in the West Indies were now emancipated, 
do you believe, from your knowledge of the negro character, that the 
fathers of families would be willing and eager to instruct their 
children ?" 

"Yes." 

" Do you think they would willingly pay the necessary expense, as 
labourers in this country do, for the education of their children ?" 

" I have known it paid in many instances." 

" In what instances have you ever known it paid ?" 

"We have a day school in Kingston, and there are a great many 
slave children in that school, and the amount covering the expense of 
their education is paid by their parents." 

" What does that amount to ?" 

" A dollar a quarter." 

" For children of what age?" 

" For children above five." 

" To what age ?" 

" There are very few slaves but what are employed by their owners 
when they get to be six, seven, or eight years of age. I am speaking 
of domestic slaves now, not of the field negroes." 

" In point of fact, they do not remain at your school above a year, 
if they come at five and go away at six V 

" Sometimes more, according to circumstances." 

" They pay a dollar a quarter ?" 

" Yes." 

" Is that an every-day school or a Sunday school ?" 

" An every-day school." 

" How many attended that school when you were at Kingston ?" 

" 120, when I was there." 

" There are a great many slaves in Jamaica, are there not, in a 
state of complete and absolute ignorance ?" 

" I believe above 200,000." 

" Supposing a general measure of emancipation should take place, 
do you think that those 200,000 slaves would be willing to pay for 
the education of their children, they themselves not being aware of 
the blessings of education, or of religion ?" 

" I have witnessed among the religious slaves a disposition to have 
their children taught, when they themselves have no knowledge of 
letters VI 

" There is no doubt a religious man must wish to educate his child- 
ren, and teach them religion ; but do you believe that those 200,000 
slaves who know little or nothing about religion will be anxious to 
deprive themselves of the luxuries of life for the purpose of giving 
that benefit to their children V 

" I think so, generally speaking ; that is my opinion. I am placed 
in a difficulty in answering that question ; my knowledge of the 
slaves has been confined to those who have placed themselves imme- 
diately under our care ; but, generally speaking, that is my opinion." 

" You have been anxious of course to make enquiries respecting 
the large class of slaves who are not religious ?" 
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"Yes." 

" Do you conceive the owner or manager generally could consent 
to any plan which might be suggested for the education of the 
children 1" 

" I fear they would not." 

" Have you known any very considerable number of slaves who 
could read and write V 

" I have known very few in Jamaica." 

" Do you consider it possible, under the existing system, for a slave 
to enjoy the same facilities for attending divine worship which are 
possessed by the labouring poor in this country 1" 

"I conceive not." 

"Is it possible, under the existing system, for the slave to appro- 
priate Sunday to rest or to religious instruction, without interfering 
with his means of maintaining his family ?" 

" No, I conceive it is quite impracticable ; he has so many claims 
upon his time, in order to supply himself and those that are in some 
measure dependent upon him with what is necessary." 

" Are you of opinion that religious education is compatible with 
the system of general slavery ? and, if not, state those circumstances 
peculiar to slavery which appear to make it otherwise." 

" I consider that religious instruction to any very great extent is 
not compatible with the present system of slavery; for the negro has 
now to work his grounds on the Sabbath frequently ; and he has to 
go to the river, or the negresses have to attend the river, for the pur- 
pose of washing their clothes, and to attend the market, and various 
other claims upon his time." — (Vide pp. 715, 716, 717.) 

The Rev. Mr. Cooper, though he speaks of a much earlier 
period than the witnesses already quoted, confirms their testi- 
mony ; and I shall extract the whole page, because it contains 
something very amiable in its tenor and tone. 

Mr. Cooper. 

" Do you not consider that educating the slaves, and bringing them 
up to the knowledge of religion, is an improvement in their con- 
dition?" 

" I consider that the education of the slaves, as men, will undoubt- 
edly improve their condition, but thereby wholly unfit them for the 
sad state in which they are placed." 

" By the sad state in which they are placed, do you mean the state 
of bondage ?" 

" The state of bondage implies so much evil, that I consider it 
could not co-exist with a knowledge of the Christian revelation." 

" Do you consider that to be St. Paul's opinion ?" 

" I apprehend St. Paul laid down great principles, expecting men 
to act upon them; and, if men act upon them, the evils of slavery 
would of course cease ; I do not apprehend that St. Paul attacked 
slavery openly, or any one form of government, as an evil to be put 
an end to." 

" Do you think he acted insidiously ?" 
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" By no means ; he was employed to lay down great principles, 
which he did openly, without art or disguise; those, being acted on, 
would lead of course to the termination of all moral evil, as well as 
slavery." 

" What are the books from which you have gathered your opinion 
that the condition of the slaves at present is not better than it was in 
1821 ?" 

" I have not been a great reader of books on the slave question 
since I returned ; but I have looked into the Jamaica newspapers — ■ 
the evidence of Mr. Dwarris ; I have read some of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporters, and conversed with those who have returned from the West 
Indies at a later period than I did." 

" Do you think you can place implicit reliance on every thing you 
read in the Anti-Slavery Reporter?" 

" As a human production I think it may have errors, but that it is 
in general to be relied on." 

" Do you consider downright falsehoods to go under the name of 
human errors ?" 

" I never read a falsehood there." 

" Discoloured truth is falsehood?" 

" I read a placard yesterday, which contained a most outrageous 
misrepresentation of the system." 

" You would not wish to be examined as to any thing but that of 
which you have personal knowledge ?" 

" I am ready to be examined on any points on which the Committee 
think proper to examine me." 

" How many children are at this moment attending the schools in 
the parish of Hanover ?" 

" I do not know any, and I never knew of any slaves attending 
any school while I was there, except the few I had under my own in- 
struction." 

" Are you enabled to say there is now no school in the parish of 
Hanover ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" You would wish to speak only of that you knew yourself, while 
you were in the island ; not to give a very strong opinion , upon your 
oath, of the number of schools, or the real state and condition of the 
present slave population of Jamaica ; but to confine your answer to 
what you knew, of your own knowledge, during the time you were 
in the West Indies ?" 

" I would say, in answer to that, I have not the slightest faith 
whatever in any representations made in this country as to the pre- 
sent moral and. religious improvement of the slaves. There was a 
charity school in the parish of Hanover ; the Reverend Mr. Rose was 
the master of it." 

" In what year ?" 

" During the whole of my residence, which was three years and 
four months ; but that charity school was not for the slaves, it was a 
school of no use to any one whatever upon the face of the earth, ex- 
cept the man who received the money." 

" The Reverend Mr. Rose was the master ?" 
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" The rector of the parish. It was not altogether his fault that it 
failed ; it was a thing utterly neglected." 

" How many children attended that school ?" 

" I do not recollect." 

" How many slaves attended it ?" 

" Not one."— (Vide pp. 791, 792.) 

And again at p. 794-5. 

" From your observation of the condition of the slaves, do you 
consider that that could be maintained by any police regulations, or 
legislative provisions, unless such ignorance, both of religion and mo- 
rals, is continued ?" 

" I consider that no power upon the face of the earth could keep 
the slaves in obedience, unless they were kept in the most degrading 
ignorance." 

" You consider that religious instruction is incompatible with 
slavery ?" 

" Inasmuch as it would unhinge the minds of the slaves ; any thing 
that tends to elevate them tends to unfit them for their condition." 

" You consider religious or even moral instruction wholly incom- 
patible with slavery ?" 

" Yes, even geographical instruction." 

" What do you think would be the effect of religious instruction 
assiduously and substantially given ? would it be consistent with the 
continuance of slavery ?" 

" I consider that, if they are taught the Christian religion, the ne- 
cessary consequence would follow, that they would find out that they 
were men, and as such would ask the question, why are they to be 
treated as mere animals — goods and chattels 1" 

" While you were in Jamaica, was it not generally preferred that 
religious instruction should be oral, to the exclusion of reading V 

"There was no instance in the island, while I was there, of teach- 
ing slaves to read, except myself, and I was considered as a most 
dangerous man, in consequence of teaching a few slaves to read, and 
was repeatedly told, by the rector and others, that I was training up 
captains for the black army ; that probably such a one would be a 
general, and so on ; and I quite agreed, at the time, that teaching 
was quite incompatible, that if you intended to keep them in slavery 
you must brutify them." 

" Do you mean to say that the rector disapproved of the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge ?" 

" As a matter of policy." 

In perfect accordance with this testimony, are the following 
extracts from a letter of the bishop of Jamaica to Lord Goderich, 
to be found at p. 896 : — 

" From the almost total absence of proprietors, and many other 
circumstances, I have met with many obstacles to the establishment 
of schools in the interior parts of the island, although I am happy to 
state that these difficulties are beginning to be less formidable; and 

G 
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proofs will be found in the report which I shall have the honour to 
subjoin that the means of affording religious instruction to the slaves 
have been partially afforded, however inadequate to their wants ; but 
it is important, as an earnest of that change of opinion which I ob- 
serve taking place generally on the necessity of such means of im- 
provement. 

" The reports of my clergy, in perfect accordance with my own ob- 
servations on these subjects, all concur in bearing testimony to the 
intense and earnest desire on the part of the slaves for religious in- 
struction ; and, where faithfully given, the labours of the pious arid 
zealous minister have never been disappointed in the good effects re- 
sulting from his attention to their spiritual welfare." 

The Bishop gives, at page 897, a " summary account" of the 
efforts made to promote the moral improvement of the slave 
population in some of the more important districts ; on which I 
shall only observe, that not less than twenty-three repetitions 
within three pages, of such vague expressions as " several," 
" many of them," "occasionally," "it is intended," and so forth, 
when describing the school attendance of both teacher and 
pupil, argue a great anxiety to make the best of a bad story ! 

The dearth of instruction is not only proved by the anti- 
slavery witnesses, but admitted by nearly all upon the other 
side. At page 17, Mr. Hinchcliffe states "that, in his opinion, 
certainly no considerable number of plantation negroes could 
avail themselves with convenience of the means of religious in- 
struction." 

Mr. Baillie, at p. 110, "never knew an instance of any slave 
upon the estates under his management attending schools : he 
conceived the estates had nothing to do with schools." And, at 
p. 156, he avows, with the air of a man astonished at the sug- 
gestion of the contrary being possible, "no negro reads or writes." 

Sir John Keane, at p. 177, recollects with difficulty two slaves 
who he believed could read. 

Mr. Shand, at p. 204, could not recollect any instance of field 
negroes being able to read. 

Sir Michael Clare, at p. 277, laments in general terms the 
want of education in the slave population. 

Without troubling your Grace with specific quotations, I may 
refer you generally to all the pro-slavery evidence. 

Here ends my chapter upon education : and surely such a 
state of things could scarcely be found in any civilised country 
under heaven. Of course, my Lord, I am well accustomed to 
all the jargon about Ireland, white slavery, and so forth. But 
the essential distinction is this : ignorance at home is a great 
evil, doubtless, and felt to be such by every liberal mind ; but 
ignorance in Jamaica is essential to slavery ; a necessarily com- 
ponent part of the system. Not only are no means taken to re-. 
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move it, but those which charity offers, are for the most part 
rejected with indignation • and even by the most liberal men, are 
viewed with suspicion if they exceed the limits of oral instruction. 
I am justified, then, in classing this feeling with religious perse- 
cution, as fair evidence of the demoralization of colonial society. 
Pursuing the arrangement with which I commenced, I shall 
now advert to the 

- 
WASTE OF HUMAN LIFE 

produced by the combined operation of all these causes. In fact 
the decrease of population would, from its importance, be en- 
titled to attention as a distinct head of controversy ; but, on the 
plan which I have somewhat fancifully selected, for reducing this 
heterogeneous mass to something like a system, I could not avoid 
considering West Indian mortality, in its order, as part of the 
consequences of West Indian oppression and degradation. 

Every here and there, extracts are given with vast pomp and 
pedantic accuracy, from the registry office. I have no hesitation 
in saying that all this was done by those who got up the case 
(a very convenient expression, let Mr. Burge say what he will), 
for the express purpose of involving a simple question in a la- 
byrinth of numerical obscurity. The scheme was not a bad one : 
nothing is more alarming to a man that is not used to it, than 
an apparently profound hotchpotch of numbers and tables, in- 
volving calculations of average birth and mortality. The very 
sight of such treatises, whether by Malthus or Sadler, sends 
into hysterics nineteen out of twenty, even of our legislators ; and 
as to the world at large, they would rather swallow them for 
their dinner than analyse a page of them. 

The fact certainly was astounding. Speaking in round num- 
bers, a decrease of 50,000 out of 800,000 in little more than 
ten years, and without pestilence, was enough to silence every 
thing on earth, except colonial assurance. What was to be done? 
There was no denying the fact : it was matter of record. No- 
body could be found to swear against a statute (vide p. 187 of 
my former letter), and what remained for it ? It was sagaciously 
resolved to bury the whole in inextricable confusion ! But it 
will not do. In their very attempt, they have furnished the means 
of not only corroborating Mr. Buxton, but even of simplifying 
the question to the comprehension of a peer. 

I have my doubts, my Lord, from repeated conversations with 
many of them, whether some even of our anti-slavery advocates 
understand this question. Allow me to offer a few words to ex- 
plain it. 

First we have the fact of an enormous decrease of population : 
that stands indisputable ; there is no getting over it in a plain 
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way. It is conceded on all hands ; though Mr. Burge, with the 
boldness of despair, insinuates at p. 1009 that the registers are 
untrue. They came from Jamaica certainly, and that is a pre- 
sumption in favour of their falsehood ; but, inasmuch as I ap- 
prehend that few people falsify their own title-deeds, I do not 
think Mr. Burge's suggestion worth another word. 

The fact, then, is conceded. But a decrease of population is 
not computed by mortality, but by mortality compared with 
birth. 

This was a happy loophole for ingenuity ; for the frequency 
of births must of course depend not only upon the proportion of 
sexes, but of males to ehildbearing women. Happy discovery ! 
" If we can only prove," cried the West Indians, " or make believe, 
that either of these proportions fails, there's an end to Buxton's 
mortality, and slavery will last a century yet." 

The first point, then, was to prove a disproportion of sexes ; 
but here they failed altogether, the sexes being, in fact, in a 
proportion rather favourable to population^ there being more 
women than men. 

"Aye," said the colonists, "that's true, but the women con- 
sist of aged African women long since past ehildbearing, inas- 
much as none could have been imported since 1808. When we 
get a fine stock of young Creole girls, you will see that we shall 
go on swimmingly." 

This may be : but one fact is essential to sustain the position : 
that the proportion of unprolific Africans to ehildbearing Creoles 
has always been large enough to affect the general increase of 
the whole poprdation. 

They called Mr. Amyot, and ordered him to produce ex- 
tracts from different parts of the Registers. But here they 
signally failed; because, though returns seem to have been 
generally made with the description of "African" and "Creole," 
yet there is no satisfactory evidence that such description is ac- 
curate; and there is no evidence at all to show that the age 
either of the African or the Creole was accurately stated in the 
original returns of 1817 ; it never having been repeated in any 
subsequent returns. 

Every body knows the necessity of extreme accuracy in tabular 
calculations of mortality. The principal tables of Mr. Amyot are 
given at p. 450 — 455, and they purport to be an account of the 
number of the African and Creole slaves upon one estate in each 
parish in Jamaica in June 1817, and also of the increase by 
birth and decrease by death upon each class at every triennial 
registration. 

These tables do not even pretend to give the ages, and of 
course amount to nothing in proof of the position. Moreover, 
Mr. Amyot says, " In some cases it has been found impracticable 
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,to discover whether the mothers be actually Africans or Creoles, 
there being female slaves of each class bearing the same name ; 
and in other cases, particularly in the latter returns, the females 
having been baptized, are found with different names from those 
by which they were described in the original returns. The re- 
turns afford no means of distinguishing between sugar and coffee 
estates, and, in the absence of such specific distinction, it is 
quite impossible to ascertain whether the latter have or have 
not been, as was fully intended, entirely excluded from the 
tables. — Vide p. 455. 

Thus the main question is left untouched. Who are the child- 
bearing class, the Africans or the Creoles? The tables con- 
fessedly are doubtful on this, the most important point in the 
controversy ! 

There are, however, some, other tables given at p. 79 of the 
returns of three estates of Lord Seaford. It is obvious that, 
even if these returns told in favour of the West Indian statement, 
and were made with perfect accuracy, they would not be suf- 
ficiently numerous to assist in deciding the question ; the total 
number of slaves of all ages and sexes in 1817 not exceeding 
958. But, on examining these returns minutely, it will be found 
that in no case is the age given within three years of accuracy ! 
and more than this, that, even assuming what is next to im- 
possible, that the number of slaves on the estates had remained 
stationary, without any decrease for 10 years, previously to 
1817, when these returns begin, the number of African females 
above 35 years of age in 1807 were only 64 out of 207. The 
high probability is that, if there were 207 African females in 
1817, there were above 300 in 1807 ; and in that case the pro- 
portion of those above 35 years of age would, I believe, be found 
less than in the same number of females, excluding all under 
ten years of age, taken at random in England. I exclude all 
under ten years of age, because it is the colonial hypothesis, on 
which all their argument rests, that none would have been im- 
ported under puberty, as they would have been useless. 

With these explanations, Lord Seaford's returns are of no 
more value than the others, so that we are again left precisely 
where we were. 

For the benefit of those who are initiated, as well as in a spirit 
of fair play, I am bound, however, to make the following ex- 
tracts from Mr. Amyot's evidence : — 

Mr. Amyot. 

" From your examination of such returns as are sufficiently precise 
to enable you to distinguish the Africans from the Creoles, does it 
appear to you that the Creole population has been increasing or 
diminishing ?" 
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" As far as my experience goes, I find that the Creole population, 
independent of and unaffected by the Africans, suppose the classes 
separated, have increased. I wish it to be understood that I have not 
examined sufficiently to establish that as a general proposition, but 
that is my impression from what I have already gone through; how 
far the result upon the whole might turn out I cannot answer." 

" In order to form a correct notion of the state of the negro popula- 
tion of Jamaica, do you consider it necessary that the African and the 
Creole portions of the population should be distinguished from each 
other, and that all returns should be made upon that principle ?" 

" The general distinction between the Africans and Creoles can be 
obtained only from examining all the returns ; there is no possibility 
of ascertaining the total increase or decrease of the one or the other 
without such an investigation. The general proposition is, a decrease 
upon the whole population. Then comes the question, whether it is 
necessary to ascertain the increase or decrease of each, which might 
show a difference in the result as to the one and the other ; and my 
experience, as far as I have gone, induces me to believe that it would 
be so." 

" You state that as far as your experience goes you consider the 
Creole population to be on the increase ?" 

" Yes." 

" As far as your experience goes, what has been the result as to 
the African population ?" 

" That there is a decided decrease." — (Vide p. 86.) 

Upon these remarks of Mr. Amyot's I must observe, first, that 
they amount to nothing in the absence of all statement of pro- 
portion and age ; for this simple reason, that all the Africans, 
being necessarily found among the aged, and all under 24 
years of age among the Creoles, the mortality of the former 
would of course be greater than the mortality of the latter, and 
the births of the latter necessarily more frequent than the births 
of the former. Unless, therefore, it is shown that, of the joint 
class of African and Creole women in 1817 the former greatly 
preponderated, .as well as that they were advanced in life, not 
only is the West Indian argument not sustained, but the anti- 
slavery argument of Mr. Buxton is fortified. 

The aged die prematurely ; for they disappear faster than they 
can be replaced by the prolific young. 

That they cannot show that the Africans exceeded the Creoles 
in number in 1817 is unquestionable; for in that year the 
Creoles upon the estates selected by Mr. Amyot were to the 
Africans in the proportion of 5486 to 2486 (vide p. 449), and 
this fact is confirmed by the testimony of many even of the 
colonial witnesses. 

This brief explanation of the population controversy, and of 
the arguments of the colonists in reply to Mr. Buxton's infer- 
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ence from the great mortality, will make the following extracts 
intelligible to all. Your Grace will admit that the committee 
showed themselves extremely anxious to exculpate the system 
from this murderous character ; as well they might be, for every 
upholder of such a system is morally guilty of the murder. 
The rejoinder of Mr. Buxton has in substance been given — that 
the omission to specify the ages deprived the tables of all value ; 
and that even had this most important fact been supplied, they 
were not sufficiently extensive to support a contradiction to his 
case. I will now state that case in his own words. 

His examination commences with an explanation of his argu- 
ment ; it is very clearly stated. 

Mr. Buxton. 

" Do you consider the decrease of the slave population, as found 
in the parliamentary papers, a proof of the physical misery of the slave 1 
and, if you do, for what reasons do you regard it as such V 

" I take it to be the best of all tests of the condition of the negro ; 
I have always considered it so. In the first place, because it cannot 
be liable to the imputation of any excitement of feelings ; it was a 
purely rational argument; it was addressed only to the understanding; 
it was an arithmetical proposition. Again, I think it is the best of all 
tests, because the facts we derive from the West Indians themselves, 
and therefore we are dependent on incontrovertible facts : also per- 
haps my opinion has been confirmed by seeing that the West Indians 
themselves, when they wish to establish a case of good conduct upon 
the part of an overseer, in various instances resort to this test; they 
say the population upon that given estate has increased, and that is 
incompatible with any severe treatment." 

" Have the goodness to state at length the argument against 
slavery which you derive from the decrease of population ?" 

" I entered into an examination of the population with an anxious 
desire to ascertain what was the real condition of the negro, and to 
apply the fairest and most unexceptionable test to it ; I take it to be 
a maxim, as clear and certain as any maxim in political economy, 
that in ordinary cases population will increase; that this is the law of 
nature, and that this law is confirmed by all experience. It is true 
that the increase may be thwarted and prevented by certain calami- 
ties, such as war, and pestilence, and famine, and any great convul- 
sions ; but, where those do not exist, there the law of nature is clearly 
for an increase, and that increase can only be prevented by intense 
misery." 

" Have you, in the course of your investigation on this subject, 
ascertained that the decrease of population is peculiar to the sugar 
colonies?" 

" It is a remarkable fact that it is peculiar to the sugar colonies, 
and that the decrease of population keeps pace with the increase of 
sugar pretty accurately throughout." 

" If. there are exceptions to this rule among the sugar colonies,, 
can you account for such exception ?" 
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« 
■ " There are two exceptions; the one is the case of Dominica, 
where the population is all but stationary ; and the other case is Bar- 
badoes, where there is a considerable increase ; and I account for it 
in this way, — -that though it is perfectly true those are sugar colonies, 
yet that the quantity of sugar in proportion to the population is so 
small, that in point of fact the full weight of the system in sugar 
colonies does not fall upon the negroes in those islands. The quan- 
tity of sugar grown in Trinidad is eighteen cwt. for each negro ; the 
quantity in Barbadoes is somewhat under three cwt. ; and in Domi- 
nica about the same quantity." 

" Are you aware whether the Creole population has decreased in 
Jamaica ?" 

" The creole population has increased." 
" How do you account for that increase?" 

" It is impossible there should not be an increase upon the Creole 
population, because the whole population is divided into two classes,, 
the creole and the African ; but all that are born are Creoles, and 
therefore the Creoles have the advantage, not only of their own 
progeny, but the progeny of the Africans too ; and therefore it would 
be very unaccountable, and a very extreme case indeed in which they 
did not increase." 

._ "Is it a sufficient explanation of this fact, that the Creoles 
increase, that all the offspring of African mothers are classed as 
Creoles, because bom in the colonies ; so that all African issue go to 
swell the Creole increase, and thus to increase the amount ?" 
" Yes." 

f What, then, is the amount of your charge against slavery with 
regard to population ?" 

" First, that it has caused a decrease of population in the last ten 
years and three quarters throughout all our slave colonies of 52,539, 
that the population has decreased in those colonies to that extent : 
that is the first charge. The second is, that if the slaves in the colo- 
nies had increased as rapidly as the free persons have increased in 
some of the colonies from which I have been able to obtain returns, 
there ought to have been an increase, upon a population of 817,000, 
of 163,000." 

" How do you fix on slavery that it produces those evils?" 
" I see a certain effect produced ; that effect, I take it, must have 
a cause, and that must be a very great cause, and I think I can 
establish that the cause is slavery and nothing else. I will state why 
I think slavery is the cause. In the first place, it appears to me it 
can be nothing else; it cannot be the disproportion of the sexes, 
because I have an official return of the sexes, and I see that at this 
present moment the females exceed the males ; and that ten years 
ago, in the West India colonies, they were close together, that is, the 
males were 366,000, and the females were 363,000 ; at the present 
moment the men are 333,000, and the females are 344,000; it cannot 
therefore be a disproportion in the sexes." 

" Are those numbers taken from official returns ?" 

" All of them ; and the document from which they are taken is 
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stated. It cannot, I apprehend, be soil or climate, or any thing pe- 
culiar to the African character or to those countries ; because, if it 
were, it would extend to the free people as well as to the slaves. 
Now I find that the decrease does not take place among the free 
people. It has not been war or pestilence or famine, or any great 
national convulsion or mortality ; because, in the first place, no such 
is stated ; and, in the second place, those diseases or calamities would 
extend as much to the free as to the slave. I therefore take it that 
it must be something peculiar to the slave, that it does not extend 
over the whole of those colonies. The free people feel nothing of it, 
nor does it extend in an equal degree to all the slaves ; the domestics 
and mechanics are reported to increase ; the slaves on coffee planta- 
tions in very many instances increase ; but the full weight of this 
disease, fatal to human life, seems to fall upon the slaves in sugar 
plantations who work in the field gangs at night." 

(Vide pp. 828, 829, 833, 834.) 

Mr. Buxton then contrasts this mortality with the increase of 
population in Hayti. 

" Are there any accurate population returns with reference to Havti 
that you are aware of ?" 

" I believe the returns to be very accurate and very remarkable ; 
the proportion of negroes in Hayti, from the French returns, appeared 
about the year 1790 to be 500,000 or thereabout." 

" Do you include the free blacks in that number ?" 

" No ; Bryan Edwards tells us that there was an importation of 
150,000 in ten years preceding the revolution ; and yet we learn that 
it could not maintain its numbers. In the year 1804 its independence 
was established; the population then was 400,000. The highest 
estimate that I have ever seen was 423,000. An official return was 
taken again in 1824, and the return was 935,000; and I believe, 
from the statements which I have received from Hayti, that that 
account is correct." 

" The returns in 1790 were applicable to the French part of St; 
Domingo, probably, and did not include the Spanish part; they 
might not therefore comprehend the whole island." 

" By reference to Mr. Mackenzie's report, I find that both parts of 
the island were included in 1804, and in 1824. My argument then 
is that, during the time that slavery existed, a very great importation 
was necessary to maintain their numbers ; and that since slavery has 
ceased, the numbers, though there has been no considerable importa- 
tion, have doubled." 

" How do you know they have increased to that extent ?" 

" Because I know that the estimate given officially by Mackenzie 
for 1804 was 423,000 ; and I know that the official return in 1824 is 
935,000."— (Vide p. 835.) 

This official return of the population of Hayti in 1824 is to be 
found at p. 851. It is only necessary to mention here that the 
exact number is 935,335. 
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Mr. Buxton is afterwards challenged with the tables to which 
I have alluded, and meets the objection so satisfactorily that I 
shall make no apology to your Grace for giving his answer fully; 
premising that those who dislike such dry calculations, and wish 
to use the argument without understanding the controversy, may 
safely skip over the following seven pages, and content themselves 
with " the arithmetical statement " which they will find at p. 98. 
It is calculated to make the general bearing of the argument 
intelligible to most school boys who have got into the second 
form. Some, however, may choose to go more deeply into the 
matter, and they will thank me for the following extracts. 

" When you were last examined certain estates were mentioned, on 
which it appeared that there was a considerable increase of the slave 
population, which increase has been ascribed to .the large proportion 
of Creole mothers upon those estates. In reference to this topic, have 
you made any calculation respecting the estates in the parish of Tre- 
lawney ?" 

" I have. As it is a question of figures very much, I have stated it 
from these returns. It appears that, though there has been a loss on 
the whole, yet the births from Creole mothers have exceeded the Creole 
deaths. It is inferred that, when, in the course of a few years, the 
population shall have become wholly Creole by the death of all the 
Africans, it will increase, even though the mortality continues at the 
present rate ; but it may be replied, first, that these estates, twenty 
in number, do not afford a fair average of the sugar estates on the 
island. They are large, not under-handed, and have undergone very 
few changes. It is expressly stated that the great diminution of po- 
pulation has been in those estates which have been under attorneys, 
and which have changed hands frequently ; they are therefore less 
exposed to some of the causes of mortality which prevail in sugar cul- 
tivation. Let them be compared with the seventy-six estates in the 
parish of Trelawney. In the twenty estates we have a decrease of 
237 in 7972 slaves ; in the seventy-six estates of Trelawney the de- 
crease is 1394 in 18,247 ; if the loss on the twenty estates had been 
equal to the loss in the parish of Trelawney it would have been not 
237, but 609, which establishes that it is not a correct estimate. The 
second objection to it is, that these returns do not give the ages; The 
same argument was adduced in Demerara ; and I should never have 
been able to detect that the argument was not valid if they had not 
given me the ages, but by the examination of that return I" found that 
the number of persons within child-producing ages was greater in 
Demerara than it ought to have been, as compared with England. 
My objection to these returns is, that they do not give the ages; it 
will probably be found, when the ages are examined, that here, as in 
Demerara, there is too large a proportion of the young and too small 
a proportion of the old ; a larger proportion of young and"a smaller 
proportion of old people than will obtain, when the Creole population 
has had time fully to adjust itself, which I believe will turn out to be 
the fact." 
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" Does it appear from the calculation that upon sixty out of se- 
venty-six estates, there is an actual excess of deaths over births, 
counting from the first returns made in 1817 to the returns made in 
1829?" 

" Yes, there is." 

" Do the excesses of the deaths over the births, in 
where the deaths exceed, amount to 1662?" 

" They do." 

" Can you make a calculation, deducting the Africans ?" 

"The distinction is not made in the Trelawney estates. In the 
other twenty estates the population has greatly increased ; but I think 
that that is not a fair estimate, inasmuch as those estates are very ad- 
vantageously circumstanced, as I have already shown, and as it ap- 
pears that the decrease on those twenty estates is 237 out of 7972 ; 
whereas another paper was given to me at that time, containing the 
estates of Trelawney ; there 1 find the decrease is 1394 out of 18,247; 
consequently that the decrease upon those twenty estates ought not 
to be 237, as it is, but, to keep pace with Trelawney, it ought to be 
609 ; from that I infer that it is not a fair average statement." 

" Does the excess of births, on those estates where the births ex- 
ceed, amount to 268 ?" 

" Yes." 

" Are not those last-mentioned estates limited to fourteen?" 

"Yes." 

" Then, deducting the one from the other, is there, on the whole, an 
excess of deaths over births to the amount of 1394 ?" 

" That is the result." 

" Have you taken the average of the slave population on these se- 
venty-six estates at each return ?" 

" I have." 

" Does that average amount to 1 8,022 ?" 

" Yes." 

" Is not that period of twelve years divided into four portions of 
three years each ?" 

"Yes." 

" Do not you find that the increase of the Creole population is 
greater in each period of three years than in the three years pre- 
ceding?" 

" Yes." 

" Is there any thing peculiar in the circumstances of those estates 
which makes that fact not of general application?" 

" I believe the Creole population consists in an undue proportion of 
the young. This is not merely conjecture, nor does it rest merely on 
the analogy of Demerara ; it is a necessary inference from what is 
known of the progress of the slave population in Jamaica. To ex- 
plain this, it must be observed, that the numbers of any given age 
must have reference to the numbers born so many years previously. 
Thus in the year 1817 the numbers at the age of ten must be in pro- 
portion to those born ten years before, in 1807 ; the numbers at the 
age of twenty, in proportion to those born in 1797 ; those of the age 
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of thirty, to those born in 1787, and so forth : but it is clear that in 
Jamaica there must have been more births in 1807 than in 1797, and 
more in 1797 thaninl787, and thatfor this plain reason, that there were 
more people to breed from ; that the slave population was larger at 
the first than at the last of these dates. It appears that at different 
periods the number of slaves in Jamaica has been as follows : 
In 1768 the negroes were . . .-"":. 166,914 

1787 255,780 

1807 they cannot have been fewer than . 365,000 
1817 they had diminished to . . 346,150 

" It is clear, therefore, that in the year 1817 the greater proportion 
of Creoles would be about the age of ten, because in the year 1807 
the slaves were more numerous than at any other period, either before 
or since ; those of the age of thirty, who were born in 1787, would be 
proportionably less in the ratio of 255 to 365 ; those of the age of 
fifty would be in the proportion of only 166 to 365 ; therefore from 
this I infer that you would have at this present moment a larger po- 
pulation of females within the marriageable ages than if the popula- 
tion were naturally circumstanced ; and that is strongly confirmed in 
my mind by finding it is actually so to the extent found in Demerara, 
where there is a specific return of the ages in former times ; also the 
males were in the proportion of two to one to females, and therefore 
fewer children would be born in proportion to the population, and 
there would consequently now be fewer old people. I say there was 
not so large a population in 1787 as in 1807, consequently there 
would be a larger number of young persons in the year 1817 than 
there ought to be ; there was a great import who were brought in 
about the year 1800 ; taken as the average, they were young slaves ; 
the consequence is, that in all probability about the year 1817 to 
1820 their offspring would begin to have children." — (Vide pp. 883, 
885, 886.) 

There is, I admit, in the last answer which I have extracted, 
a little ambiguity, arising perhaps from the great difficulty of 
verbally explaining numerical calculations, and the yet greater 
difficulty of reducing them with precision to writing. The argu- 
ment seems at first sight to be that in 1817 there would be 
found an unusual number of Creoles of the earliest child-bearing 
age, that is, of the age of ten, which Sir M. Clare as well as Mr. 
Buxton states to be the earliest age of negro puberty (vide pp. 
281, 887), because in 1807 there was the largest slave population. 
I am bound to admit that this inference, if this is what is in- 
tended, is not necessarily correct. Though the negroes were 
more numerous in 1807 than at any other period of Jamaica his- 
tory, it does not follow that the proportion of sexes was then 
adjusted: unless it were so, the actual population might be 
greater in 1807, and yet the births more numerous in any sub- 
sequent year. And this is, in fact, the colonial argument. But 
if it be meant, as I presume it is, that, speaking only of the 
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child-bearing females found to exist in 1817, and not comparing 
them with the actual number in any other given year, more 
would be found of the age of ten than of twenty, the argument 
is quite correct. And most important it is ; for it leads inevita- 
bly to the conclusion that, from the year 1817 to the present 
time, the population ought to have increased with unusual rapidity. 
Though the evidence of Mr. Buxton comprises all that is im- 
portant on the population question, it is not inexpedient to show 
by one or two extracts, that the observation of other witnesses 
confirms the accuracy of those facts on which his arguments are 
founded. I have in my former letter quoted the evidence of Sir 
John Keane, at page 166, that there are few remaining Africans 
in Jamaica ; that there are some estates having five or six hun- 
dred negroes, and not a single African among them. Sir Mi- 
chael Clare, at page 267, confirms this, and says there are few 
negroes now living who came from Africa, and they are very old. 
And at page 282 he adds, that he has observed no difference as 
to the proportion of child-bearing women in the West Indies 
from other places ; and Colonel Macdonald at page 313 proves 
the prolific character of the race, by stating that in Honduras the 
slave population increases even without a due proportion of 
sexes. To this valuable, because hostile, testimony I will add 
that of 

Mr. Bauby. 

" If you were made acquainted with this fact, that up to the time 
of the abolition of the slave trade there were about ten men imported 
to one woman, when that importation ceased, would there not be a 
great majority of males imported to females?" 

" If I were to form a judgment of what that proportion was from 
what exists at the present moment, I could not believe it was possible ; 
indeed, sometimes I have observed the number of females in a gang in 
the field to predominate ; and I believe, that if females are not more 
numerous in proportion to Jamaica, that the proportion of females to 
males in that country is as great as in any other, from what I have 
seen ; but the exact number of each sex I do not know." 

" You do not know that there are more males than females upon 
the estates ?" 

" I do not know it to be the case from my own personal knowledge ; 
I should suppose the number to be very nearly, if not entirely equal, 
so far as I have seen. There may be properties in which males will 
predominate, but I have not observed it myself." 

" Must not that inequality of sexes have occasioned for some sub- 
sequent years a great decrease in the population V 

" I should suppose it would, to a certain extent ; I have no wish to 
controvert this statement, but it is a long time since, and certainly no 
such disproportion exists at present, nor has it existed for years ; if I 
give an opinion candidly from what I have seen, I think that the fe- 
males bear as great a proportion to the men as in any other country ; 
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I have never taken the pains to ascertain, but in our congregations we 
have a greater number of females than of males ; there is no compa- 
rison between them." 

" Do you derive your opinion of the males and females in the 
island from this one circumstance of your congregation ?" 

" Not entirely so ; but from the number of males and females 
whom we see, both in the towns and in the country, as well as on 
the properties at work ; I never held an opinion contrary to this, that 
there is a very fair proportion between both sexes in the country at the 
present time ; I do not pretend to decide upon the subject of the exact 
proportions, for I do not know the number of each sex." 

(Vide pp. 476, 477.) 

Before I proceed to Mr. Buxton's remarks on the Demerara 
population, I will make one further extract to show the unfair- 
ness of selecting a few large estates as a specimen of the statis- 
tics of the whole colony. I do not mean for one instant to charge 
Mr. Amyot with intentional unfairness : I believe certainly that 
he is no great friend to the anti-slavery cause, and he has no 
reason to be : his office, like Mr. Burge's £1500 per annum 
agency, must depend on the duration of slavery. But still I do 
not complain of the general tone of his evidence, and in making 
this selection he acted by order. 

" Have you ever understood that it was the custom on many large 
estates, before the abolition of the slave trade, to breed slaves in pre- 
ference to buying them, or at least that such was no uncommon spe- 
culation V 
. " I find it so appears in the privy council report of 1789, I think." 

" In such cases would they not buy Creole girls, both because they 
could buy them younger and of course cheaper, and also in a healthier 
condition ?" 

" I suppose so." 

" Would not this circumstance account for the unusual number of 
Creole mothers being here and there found, especially on large 
estates 1" 

" It might do so." 
J " Where a gang is very large, does it not admit of being divided 
into a greater number of spells, and thereby relieving the slaves of 
much of that work which is severe by its duration ?" 

"I have always understood that where an estate is full-handed 
there is less severe toil upon the negroes." 

" Is it of necessity that the large estate is full-handed ?" 
, " Not necessarily, but generally. The large estates belong to af- 
fluent proprietors, and I have understood there is not the same toil 
for the negroes on large estates as on small ones, and it stands to rea- 
son there cannot be." 

"Is it not also the case that the proportion of sugar grown upon 
very large estates is not so great, in reference to the gangs, as it is on 
smaller estates ?" 
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" That is mere matter of opinion of mine ; I have no facts by which 
I could establish that it is so." 

" Would not these circumstances tend, by diminishing the general 
hardship, to make the females more prolific ?" 

" I should say on large estates there would be less hardship, and 
consequently there would be likely to be a greater increase than on 
smaller ones." — (Vide p. 887.) 

The following calculation respecting Demerara is made with 
great ability and perspicuity. No man of common understand- 
ing after perusing this document, can doubt for a moment of the 
necessity of having ages most accurately given, in all tables that 
are offered to sustain the West Indian explanation of the de- 
crease of population. I do not quote the first part of it, because, 
though equally able, it is only made to establish a fact too ob- 
vious to require demonstration — that the Africans, inasmuch as 
they are, as a class, more advanced in life, must die off more ra- 
pidly than the Creoles. Of course they must : but this has no 
direct connexion with the decrease of population. The second 
part, however, is quite to the point, and I shall extract it at 
length. f, 

"II. It is alleged that the mortality is occasioned by the large pro- 
portion of old slaves. This assertion has chiefly been applied to De- 
merara, and the fact has been attributed to the large importations 
which have taken place at different times. It has been supposed that 
the consequence would be, that an undue proportion would be of ad- 
vanced age, and therefore unfit for procreation, and that consequently 
the births would not bear a due proportion to the numerical amount 
of the population. It is imagined that this presumed disparity will 
be corrected by natural causes, and that as soon as the different ages 
bear their due proportion the numbers will cease to diminish. 

"■ Now let this hypothesis be tried by the fact ; let the period of 
childbearing in Demerara be taken at from ten to forty, and let the 
whole population be divided according to the ages. The numbers will 
be found to stand thus : — 





1817. 


1820. 


1823. 


1826. 


1829. 


Under 10 . . 
From 10 to 40 . 
Above 40 . . 


17,226 
49,122 
10,815 


16,340 
44,769 
16,267 


14,950 
39,527 
20,500 


12,788 
37,993 
20,601 


12,847 
33,315 
23,-206 




77,163 


77,376 


74,977 


71,382 


69,368 
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i'. Note. — These numbers are given in the summary so often alluded 
to, and signed ' James Robertson, Registrar.' The totals 
accord with the regular parliamentary returns, in the inter- 
mediate years, but not in 1817 and 1829. In the former 
vearthe number, by the paper No. 424 of 1824, is 77,867 ; 
in the latter year, by No. 674 of 1830, 69,467. 
" The proportion, however, of the different ages will be more clearly 

seen if the numbers in the above table are reduced to the proportion 

which they severally bear to 1000 out of every 1000 slaves. There 

are then — 



Under 10 . . 
From 10 to 40 . 
Above 40 . . 


By the Registry of 


1817. 


1820. 


1823. 


1826. 


1829. 


223 
637 
140 


211 
579 
210 


20Q 
527 
273 


179 
532 
289 


185 
480 
335 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 



" Now from this table, in the first place, it is evident, that if old 
lives have been really in excess, the operation of natural causes, so far 
from correcting the disparity, seems only to increase it. In 1817 the 
lives above forty were in proportion of 140 in the 1000, or about one- 
seventh; in 1829 they had increased to 335, or about one-third of 
the whole ; so that, if the loss of life depends on this cause, we must 
anticipate that it will be progressively augmenting. But in truth 
there is no such disparity, as may be seen by a comparison with Eng- 
land. 

" By the Chester tables, there are in England, out of every 1000 

souls— 

Under 10 . . • . 211 

From 10 to 40 . . . 464 

Above 40 .... 325 



1000 



" It will be seen that in four out of the five enumerations the pro- 
portion of old people in Demerara has been greatly below the propor- 
tion in England, and that in the last enumeration it has scarcely 
surpassed it ; and this has been not at the expense of the marriage- 
able ages, but of the children. On the other hand, it will be seen 
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that the numbers of marriageable ages, which at first greatly exceed- 
ed, has been gradually decreasing, but that it has not yet fallen to the 
level of this country ; such a proportion cannot be inconsistent with 
an increasing population. 

ft But it may be said that the age of child-bearing extends to a later" 
period in England than in Demerara, so that the existence of 325 in^ 
dividuals above the age of forty in every thousand may consist ,with 
an increasing population in the former country, but not in the latter. 
This is true. In England this age both commences and terminates 
later ; let it be taken at from fifteen to forty-five, and let us enquire 
what proportion of the population of England is between these ages. 

" By the Chester tables this number is found to be 436 in every 
1000, a number still more below the proportion of marriageable indi- 
viduals which in every census has been found to exist in Demerara. 

" The deficiency in Demerara therefore is not in the middle ages of 
life, but in the children."— (Vide pp. 892, 893.) 

And now I will redeem my promise to those who have taken 
fright at all this pedantic array of population tables. The fol- 
lowing extract will divest the matter of all" the nonsense of Creole 
and African mystification, and qualify it for the apprehension of 
any miss in her teens. 

" Independently of the increase or decrease of the population, have 
you ever compared the actual mortality of a large body of the slaves' 
and the mortality in this country ?" 

" I have." 

" Was not the population in England and Wales, as surveyed in 
pursuance of the Act of Parliament passed for that purpose in the 
year 1802, found to be 9,343,578 ?" 
Yes. 

" Were not the average annual deaths in England and Wales, 
during fifteen years terminating in 1810. 194,505?" 

" Yes " 

" Does not this afford, on a population of 1735, an annual average 
of deaths about thirty-six, omitting only the fractions 1" 

" Yes > thirty-six." 

" Have you ever made a similar calculation on a population of 1735 
slaves in Jamaica, founded upon the official returns 1" 

" I have." 

" Does that calculation lead you to a result of about fifty-one as 
the annual mortality, omitting fractions, upon seventeen coffee 
estates?" 

"Yes." 

" Have you made a similar calculation upon seventeen sugar 
estates, and does not that lead to the result of sixty-one as the average 
annual mortality in 1735 slaves?" 

',' Yes." 

" Can you produce those calculations V 

" Yes." 



aorttoq 
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The same are delivered in and read, and are as follow : 
Arithmetical Statement. 

" The following is a comparison of the gross mortality in England 1 
and Jamaica, as respects the slave population of the colony; and it 
is deduced from official returns. 

" By the census of the population in England and Wales, taken 
from the second volume of Price on Annuities, p. 210, 7th edition, 
published by Cadell and Davies, it appears that the population in 1802 
was 9,343,578. This census was taken under act of parliament. 

"By a note in the introduction to Mr. Babbage's work on In- 
surance, p. 18, and which he has extracted from Milne on Annuities, 
it appears that the average of annual deaths in England and Wales 
during fifteen years, terminating in 1810, was 194,505. 

" By the official returns of seventeen coffee estates in St. Thomas 
in the East in Jamaica (the names of which are appended), it appears 
that the average slave population, during twelve years ending in 
1829, was 1735. 

" By the same returns it appears that the average of deaths upon 
the same estates was 51. 

" By the official returns of seventeen sugar estates in the same 
island (the names of which are also appended), it appears that the 
average population during the same period was 4371. 

" And by the same returns it appears that, on the same estates, 
during the same period, the average of deaths per annum was 169. 

" Hence it follows that, as compared with the annual average of 
deaths upon coffee plantations, the proportion is 61 to 51 ; and, as 
compared with the average number of deaths upon the same popula- 
tion in England, it is as 61 to 36. 

" The Arithmetical calculation is as follows : 

9,343,578 : 194,505 : : 1735 : 36 
But in Jamaica, on coffee plantations, the mortality is 51. 

9,343,578 : 194,505 : : 4731 : 98 
But in Jamaica, on sugar plantations, this mortality is 169. 
Or, to reduce the comparison to the same terms, 

4731 : 169 : : 1735: 61. 
Hence we have the comparison of population and mortality : 
In England, 36 per annum out of 1735. 

In Jamaica, 51 per annum, on coffee estates, out of the same. 
In Jamaica, 61 per annum, on sugar estates, out of the same." 

" Seventeen coffee plantations in St. Thomas in the East. 

Bachelor's Hall. Mount Vernon. 

Green Cattle. Wakefield. 

House Hill. Stratton Hall. 

Barracks. Ben Lomond. 

Newington. Shirley Castle. 

Island Head. New Monckland. 

Greenfield. Old Monckland. 

Moffatt. Newfield. 
Orange Grove. 
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Seventeen sugar estates in the same parish. 

Golden Grove. Plantain Garden River. 

Chiswick. Friendship. 

Winchester. Hordley. 

Amity Hall. Arcadia. 

Stoakeshall. Wheelersfield. 

Rhine. Potosi. 

Duckenfield. Phillipsfield. 

Dalvey. Pleasant Hill." 

Holland. (Vide pp. 832, 833.) 

Here is an end to all the child-bearing jargon. Sixty-one 
people die on Jamaica sugar estates, for thirty-six that die in. 
England ; the climate being equally congenial to the respective 
inhabitants of either. This is plain sailing ; we know what we 
are about here: poverty, disease, and the cart-whip, against 
poverty and disease alone ! Sixty-one to thirty-six ! These are 
long odds, it must be confessed, 

It would not be right to omit two quotations from Mr. Barry 
and Mr. Taylor, which pointedly refute the absurd argument 
(absurd because it is opposing mere speculative theory to prac- 
tical experience) that, the interest of the proprietor being to pre- 
serve his property, the slave must be carefully treated. It is 
indeed extraordinary how some men, otherwise rational, will 
allow themselves to be gulled by colonial sophistry. If men 
professing to be impartial in the controversy would only have 
the modesty to confess their ignorance, and seek to remove it 
ere they hazard an opinion, it would reduce our opponents to a 
very scanty number. 

Mr. Barry. 

" Would it be to the interest of any party connected with the slave 
to injure him to that extent so as to produce death ?" 

" Indeed it is my decided opinion that the overseers feel little if 
any interest in the slaves under their care ; there are' cases in which 
a man of humanity would feel interested in the property of another, 
perhaps in some instances to the same extent as if it were his own ; 
but there is a great difference betioeen the feelings of the humane 
proprietor at home, and those of the overseer in Jamaica, destitute of, 
moral and religious feeling." 

" Is not the overseer controlled by the attorney V 

" The attorney occasionally visits the property, but we have known 
cases in which the attorney was just such a man as the overseer. We 
cannot suppose that the mere difference of situation will produce a 
difference of moral feeling. The attorneys are in many cases slave 
proprietors themselves ; and I feel persuaded that if many of the 
proprietors who reside in England had the immediate charge and 
oversight of their own properties, many evils now complained of 
would be done away ivtth. I cannot conceive, from what I know of 
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the general character of the overseers, that they take a particular 
interest in the negroes under their care." — (Vide p. 497.) 

Mr. Taylor. 

" It may be the interest of the owner to spare the labour of his 
slaves in order to avoid injury to the health of those slaves, while the 
interest of the manager may consist chiefly in the driving them to 
the utmost extent of his power in order to increase the produce?" 

" Yes, in some cases." 

" The question supposing the owner to be an absentee, and the 
attorney the sole manager of the estate, in that case the manager 
would not have the same interest in the longevity of the slave that 
the owner would have?" 

" He has not the same interest in the longevity of the slave ; but 
I do not think that is the prevailing fault of the attorney and 
manager ; it is more the fault of the overseer. The class of overseers 
are distinct from the class of attorneys ; the attorney is in communi- 
cation with the absentee proprietor; the absentee proprietor knows 
nothing of the overseer ; he holds his appointment at the pleasure of 
the attorney, and his immediate object is to make a large crop ; and 
he will, to use a planter's expression, push the estate and work the 
negroes, and use every means to make a large crop. It is the interest 
of the overseer to get as much work as he possibly can out of the 
negroes ; the attorney's connexion with the estate is always more per- 
manent." — (Vide p. 629.) 

I here quit the subject of population; there is much cross- 
examination about it, shewing conclusively that their Lordships 
felt where the sting lay ; but in this, as in many instances, it was 
more easy to exhibit the soreness of the wound, than to extract 
the venom. It would be unjust indeed to conclude this branch 
of my subject, without remarking on the coolness and self-pos- 
session which distinguish' this evidence of Mr. Buxton. Nothing- 
can well be more embarrassing, than a viva voce examination on 
matters of calculation, especially when the examiner himself 
cannot tell what he is driving at. But with the single exception 
that I have mentioned (and the ambiguity even there may be of my 
own creation for aught I know), Mr. Buxton's evidence is clear, 
ready, and consistent. 1 shall hereafter make one or two ad- 
ditional quotations from him on the subject of emancipation, but 
my next duty leads me to 

THE LATE REVOLT, 
and I must dispatch my task as briefly as I can, lest I should 
have a second to record ere these pages are before the public. 

Under this head I propose to class some very important state- 
ments which are found, here and there, relative to the impatience 
which the slaves begin to shew of their condition ; in fact the 
insurrection itself, if it were merely to be considered as a sudden 
ebullition of angry feeling, though still instructive, would have 
been comparatively of little moment ; while the negroes are too 
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ignorant to combine, their numbers and physical power can 
excite but little alarm. The recent disturbances, however, not 
only evinced a power of combination, but a fidelity to their pur- 
pose, and a prudence in the concealment of it, that speak volumes 
to all whom colonial interest has not actually stultified ; they 
exhibit too, a trait of the negro character, yet more formidable in 
its consequences, than even the prudence and constancy which 
marked the preliminary arrangements. There is not a mission- 
ary that does not speak favourably of the general quietness of 
the negro disposition : there is not a colonial witness who does 
not, (when it is convenient) swear to the brutal ignorance of the 
slave : but we now learn that this poor, humble, degraded out- 
cast from human nature, can be actuated by the same high- 
minded feeling which associates Hampden and Russell with the 
proudest recollections of our domestic history, which placed 
Washington on a level with the sovereigns of Europe, and which 
will inscribe with gratitude, the deeds of Bolivar, in the proudest 
records of disinterested patriotism. 

Your Grace must forgive me this little declamatory flourish ; 
but I confess that it makes the blood boil within me, to think 
that these poor miserable slaves, labouring under all the disad- 
vantage of compulsory ignorance, should be shot, and hanged, 
and flogged to death, and trampled upon with ignominy, and 
execrated like the fiends of hell, and all for what? — because 
they have dared to question the right, iniquitously assumed, of 
subjecting them to a system more atrocious — to a yoke more 
degrading — to misery more excruciating, than all the accu- 
mulated evils that civil misrule, or mere political tyranny, ever 
inflicted upon any people in the history of the world. I loathe 
and spurn the hypocrisy, which affects enthusiastic admiration of 
all the illustrious martyrs to the cause of liberty, that are to be 
found in history's page, and yet would stigmatize the insurgent 
negro with the epithet of rebel, and inflict upon him the pains 
and penalties of felony ! We may not live to see the day, and 
God forbid that the blindness of our rulers should accelerate, if 
they cannot prevent it, but I little doubt that the day will come, 
when the names of the rebels Sharp, and Gardner, and Dove, will 
be dwelt upon in the proud recollection of another black repub- 
lic, with the same satisfaction with which we look back to the 
first authors of British freedom. 

The first extract which I shall give bearing upon this point is 
from the evidence of 

Mr. Barry. 

" Are you prepared to give any opinion to the committee, from 
your knowledge of the state of the negro population in Jamaica, 
what, in your opinion, would be the effect of an immediate emanci- 
pation of the slaves, as affecting not only the peace and property of 
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the island, but likewise the preservation of it, if immediately carried 
into execution V 

" When I first went to Jamaica my impression certainly was, that 
the immediate and total abolition of slavery would be an evil of great 
magnitude, and I remained under the influence of that opinion for a 
considerable time ; but a more perfect knowledge of the negro cha- 
racter and of his industrious habits (with a variety of other causes) 
has certainly led me to change that opinion ; and I think I am jus- 
tified in saying, and indeed could point it out, that greater evils must 
necessarily arise from, an attempt to perpetuate slavery than could 
even now attend its entire abolition. I do not mean to say whether 
I am an advocate for immediate or gradual abolition, but I state the 
fact in answer to the question." 

" Do you mean to say that you see no danger whatever in imme- 
diate emancipation 1" 

" No ; I do not mean to say that no degree of hazard would ac- 
company the immediate and total abolition of slavery. We know, 
from the history of nations, that all great changes must, more or less,. 
be accompanied with some hazard ; but 7" believe in my conscience 
that the danger which will arise from any attempt to perpetuate the 
system of slavery will be much greater than any danger which can 
arise from the abolition of it." 

" The dangers you allude to are dangers arising from discontent in 
keeping on the system of slavery; may there not be danger of another 
kind, such as danger to property, and danger of losing the colonies 
to the British crown ?" 

" I do not believe that the abolition of slavery can ever endanger 
the colony to the British crown ; but it will be, on the contrary, in 
my opinion, one of the strongest measures for securing it. With 
regard to property, the notion entertained at home is, that the pro- 
perties will become valueless in consequence of the reluctance of the 
slaves to labour upon them ; but from what I have seen it is my firm 
conviction that for a proper remuneration the slaves will perform any 
work in Jamaica." — (Vide pp. 427, 428.) 

And again, at page 435, the same witness states that he 
believes " that effects the most appalling will result from any 
attempt to perpetuate slavery." 

But the following extract is yet more to the purpose. 

" Are the slaves desirous of liberty for themselves and for their 
children ?" 

" I have met with instances in which slaves have not been desirous 
to obtain their liberty, but they were invariably cases in which the 
slaves were old and infirm. I have talked to such slaves, and they 
have said, ' What are we to do in old age with freedom ? We would 
have nobody to support us ; freedom would be no advantage to us.' 
Perhaps I ought to state that I do not remember ever having con- 
versed with young negroes upon the subject of freedom but I have 
uniformly found that they were desirous to obtain it; there never was 
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a time at which the feeling of liberty appeared to have got so fully 
abroad among the negroes as at the present day. There is one proof 
to which I will allude : in almost all the cases of execution under 
legal sentences, which have taken place on the north side of the island, 
I am credibly informed that they died glorying in their death, 
and declaring that, had they ten or twenty lives, they would lose all 
rather than go back to a state of slavery. This is one of the very 
strong reasons which induces me to believe, that no change of condi- 
tion will ever satisfy the negro unless he become perfectly free." 

" On what authority do you state that?" 

" I have been told so by our missionaries who witnessed the execu- 
tions." 

" The committee are to collect, that you do not believe it possible 
that any degree of amelioration of the system would make the slave 
willing to continue in slavery ?" 

" I certainly do not believe it would. If I were a proprietor of 
slave property in Jamaica, from the feeling which I have reason to 
believe has got among the negroes, I would make almost any sacrifice 
in disposing of that property, rather than incur the hazard consequent 
on an attempt to retain it." 

" What do you mean by disposing of it?" 

" Getting rid of it to the best advantage, were I a slave proprietor. 
I now speak as a slave proprietor ; I do not give expression to my 
own feelings ; I merely put myself in the place of a Jamaica pro- 
prietor." 

" You consider that some risk attends the possession of the pro- 
perty ?" 

" I certainly do."— (Vide pp. 537, 538.) 

" They died glorying in their death " ! ! and the valiant 
militia of Jamaica gloried not the less in their execution ! Which 
formed the truest estimate of glory, the white-skinned well-armed 
hero, or the sable defenceless insurgent, I will leave to some 
scion of the illustrious house of Russell, or, if it please your 
Grace, to the representative of the proud line of Lennox to 
decide ; — meanwhile I will return to Mr. Barry. 

" Do you consider that immediate emancipation would in any 
respect be more dangerous than abolition might be, postponed to a 
distant or uncertain date ?" 

" I certainly do not ; I believe that immediate abolition will even 
be productive of less danger than a gradual abolition ; because, 
allowing, for instance, that the children of the negroes were to be freed 
after a certain period, I feel convinced the present race of negroes 
will never be satisfied to remain in a state of servitude ; and my im- 
pression has long been that any attempt to continue the system of 
slavery will be accompanied with greater danger than emancipation." 

" You mean emancipation under certain restrictions ?" 

" Yes, those I have referred to." 

" Suppose any system of partial abolition were adopted, whether it 
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proceeded on the principle of emancipating a certain portion annually, 
or of emancipating the more orderly industrious characters first;, 
would it not be injurious to the planters in two ways — by diminishing 
the sufficiency of his slaves for the ordinary duties of his plantation, 
and by withdrawing the industrious characters in the gang?" 

" I certainly am of that opinion ; it must necessarily follow that, 
where freedom should be given only to the best-conducted, the 
worst-conducted must remain, and the physical and numerical strength 
of the gang must be diminished by such gradual abolition." 

" Would not such a plan of emancipation be doubly injurious to 
those who remained, from the strong temptation held out to the 
planter to make his remaining slaves do double work, to produce the 
same quantity of sugar as was produced before the gang was di- 
minished ?" 

" I think, under the existing state of things, that it is highly 
probable, if not certain ; and, besides that consideration, there is 
another danger which I think would necessarily attach to such a 
measure, which would be, increasing the jealousy and discontented 
feeling of the slaves who remained." 

" Do you conceive it would be possible by any arrangement to 
avoid those dangers, or the still greater risk of stimulating those who 
remained in slavery to emancipate themselves by violence ?" 

" I do not think it possible that any such arrangement could be 
made."— (Vide p. 539.) 

The following quotation will show the source of the danger 
contemplated at the commencement of this last extract. 

" Are not the slaves able to obtain regular information through the 
newspapers of all that passes in this country ? and state the channel 
through which they obtain such information." 

" I was aware of that fact before I left Jamaica; one of the most 
intelligent men in the country told me so ; but since my arrival in 
London I have received a letter from one of our missionaries, who, in 
conjunction with others, was requested by, I think, the custos, Mr. 
Barrett, to examine some negroes under sentence of death in Montego- 
Bay gaol on the cause of the late insurrection, and one of the principal 
persons informed the missionaries, who were then enquiring into the 
circumstances, that they received their intelligence through the medium 
of the English papers, one of which he produced in confirmation of 
the fact. There is another medium through which communications of 
that kind are made to the negroes : — We have in Jamaica what are 
called walking buckras, white men who have either served on board 
merchant vessels or had formerly served as overseers and book- 
keepers ; in either case they are now out of employment. They are a 
public nuisance in the country, and by their conduct produce a great 
deal of mischief ; they go to the negro houses for the purpose of pro- 
curing a night's lodging or rum, and I am informed that they take 
the island papers and read them to the negroes, which is a very 
dangerous but common mode of communicating intelligence. But 
there is another source of information which ought not to be lost sight 
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of; which is the incautious manner in which the gentlemen of Jamaica 
talk before their own servants. Domestic servants are, in general, 
very numerous in the houses of the planters ; and, either before their 
own families or friends, they talk as openly and freely as if the 
negroes did not understand what they were saying. It appears, from 
the letters I have received, and the testimony of those men under sen- 
tence of death, that such was the fact on the north side ; and one in- 
stance was given in which such conversation had actually taken 
place ; so that it is impossible, with such sources of knowledge (of a 
dangerous character, so far as the negro is concerned), that they 
should remain ignorant of those transactions which are taking place ; 
and they are as perfectly aware, comparatively speaking, of what is 
doing in the mother country as your lordships." 

" Is not their desire for freedom, in consequence of this general 
information, in advance of their moral and religious improvement?" 

" It is ; and I believe no degree of moral and religious improvement 
will ever make the slaves satisfied with their present condition." — ■ 
(Vide pp. 539, 540.) 

I will next make a single quotation from Admiral Fleming, 
who, in the opinion of Colonel Macdonald, a colonial witness, 
" knows more of West Indian affairs than any one else." Such 
evidence upon such a point must be invaluable. 

" Does it fall within your knowledge that the condition of the 
slave is very much improved latterly 1" 

" The condition of all the negroes in the West Indies is very much 
improved. They are now almost all Creoles, and more civilized and 
quiet, — though more dangerous and less contented than formerly ." — 
(Vide p. 561.) 

The evidence even of 

The Duke of Manchester. 
is tolerably decided upon this point, and, coming from an enemy, 
may deserve attention. 

" When your Grace left the island, was not a feeling of security 
generally prevailing throughout the colony in the minds of the whites, 
and of a confidence and attachment between the slave and the master?" 

" There was certainly a degree of confidence individually ; you felt 
yourself perfectly safe in your own house. You were not afraid of 
any thing individually among the negroes, but you were always 
aware, or suspecting, that if an opportunity offered, they would, of 
course, naturally try to emancipate themselves ; but, in fact, perfectly 
secure yourself, you have never thought of shutting a door or a win- 
dow on account of any want of security ; in the night time, of course, 
whenever an opportunity offered, we were perfectly aware they would 
rise." 

" Your Grace means personally safe ?" 

" Personally safe, certainly." 

"The object of the question was, whether there was a general state 
of confidence in the island, at the time your Grace left it, with re- 
gard to not only individual security, but the security of property ; or 
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was there any feeling of an insurrectionary kind among the slaves ?" 

" It was very strongly suspected almost all the last year I was in 
the island ; something of the kind ; and there were two or three at- 
tempts; but still that did not alter the situation of private security at all." 

" Did any of the feelings your Grace has described of an unsettled 
state appear to you to arise out of the ill treatment of the masters to 
the negroes?" 

" No ; I should not say that they did. I should say that they arose 
from the natural tendency to better their situation, or free themselves 
from that situation." — (Vide p. 5.) 

The evidence of 

Mb. Taylor 
is to the same effect, and tends to show the secrecy and address 
with which the late insurrection was concerted ; I therefore shall 
give a full extract from it. 

" What is your opinion of the probability of farther insurrection ?" 

" It is very difficult to say, after what has taken place ; I appre- 
hended when I left the country it was in a very safe state, but after 
what has taken place since I left it I should not be surprised at any 
thing ; I should not be surprised to hear by the next packet there was 
another insurrection ; I should not be surprised if the appointment 
of a new governor, and the withdrawing of the old one, led to an in- 
surrection in the present circumstances of the country, because they 
will conceive he was removed for some cause connected with the in- 
surrection ; that has occurred to me, and I have mentioned it to other 
West Indians, and they think it very likely." 

" Does that idea arise in your mind from the feeling that they will 
think the recall of Lord Belmore evinces a disapprobation on the part 
of the government at home of the means he took to put an end to the 
rebellion 1" 

" It does — I will give my reason. Just before I left Jamaica, very 
unexpectedly I became acquainted with an impression that was very 
prevalent on the minds of the negroes in my own district ; the im- 
pression was, that Sir John Keane, who had suddenly left the colony, 
had been recalled, and that the new military commander, who was 
expected, was to come out with powers from government to grant them 
an increase of privileges. Just before that a bill had been brought 
into the house of assembly in Jamaica to give privileges to the coloured 
people ; the negroes in that district considered it was to embrace their 
emancipation, or in some way connected with it. When Sir John 
Keane left the country, they believed that his going home, and being 
succeeded by another military commander, was to be connected in 
some way with their freedom ; and when I learned that Lord Mul- 
grave had sailed for Jamaica, that Lord Belmore was not to leave till 
he arrived, I instantly thought that those people would think that the 
late governor had been recalled, and another sent out for the purpose 
of proposing something for their amelioration. I mentioned it to other 
West Indians, who joined with me in thinking that might be the ef- 
fect of it ; of course it is conjecture." 

" Have not the slaves opportunities of learning what passes in this 
country as well as in the island itself,, and must not that necessarily 
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give them a full knowledge of the peculiar impediments in the way of 
that emancipation ?" 

" In many districts, I think, they have opportunities of acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of that which is going on in this country and 
Jamaica in respect to themselves, because so many can read and do 
read the newspaper, and knowledge of letters has within the last ten 
years spread very rapidly in some districts. In remoter districts 
their advance of knowledge is not so great, and they are compara- 
tively ignorant of what is going on ; but in the neighbourhood of 
towns, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Kingston, they do 
know what is passing; they read the newspaper in the same' way as it 
is read in this country." 

" Do you think it possible, under existing circumstances, to prevent 
the dissemination of information ?" 

" Perfectly impossible ; it is as impossible as it is in this country." 

'.' Do you believe the slaves so destitute of the ordinary feelings of 
human nature as to remain quiet under such excitement as that in- 
formation is likely to create V. 

" Certainly I think they would not remain quiet. I think there is 
a large body of them that could not control themselves if they were 
highly excited. On the other hand, I believe there are many who 
have imbibed right feelings, and who would not give way to a rebellious 
disposition." 

" From religious feeling, perhaps ?" 

" Yes, I think there are a great many of that character that would 
be restrained by. religious feeling. When I left Jamaica I believed 
that there would not be any attempt at insurrection ; that in the body 
of slaves there was a considerable portion actuated by right religious 
feeling, which would restrain them, and that the others were a body 
so disunited that they never could effectually combine to attempt in- 
surrection even on a very small scale ; and I believed that those were 
so intermingled with the other body opposed to insurrection, that in- 
formation would be always given, and that no attempt at insurrection 
would be hazarded ; that it would never burst out in the extraordinary 
extensive way that it has. The recent events in Jamaica have com- 
pletely and totally changed my views upon that subject ; I wish to 
remark that, because I might appear involved in contradiction in 
speaking of what was my impression and that which I now have. I 
believed that portion of religious information to be diffused among 
the negroes which was equal to the counteracting the other feeling." 

(Vide p. 582.) 

He adds, at page 589, in a very emphatic way, that he thinks 
the slaves " are decidedly strongly desirous of freedom ;" and at 
pages 630, and 631, he speaks as strongly; and indeed reduces 
the whole matter to a very simple question, though one in which 
this country has undoubtedly great interest. If Mr. Taylor is 
correct, we must either emancipate forthwith, or the public press 
must, in vulgar phrase, " shut up shop." I doubt, my lord, 
whether, upon these terms, the people of England will consent 
to defer emancipation, even for an hour. 
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" Does the appointment of this committee appear to you to have 
caused any impediment to the emancipation of the slaves, or do you 
consider that the slaves are at this moment in such a state as to have 
rendered the immediate emancipation expedient ?" 

" I do think that the slaves in Jamaica are in that state which im- 
periously calls upon his majesty's government for some immediate 
and strong measure relating to freedom. I consider the population 
there to be in a greatly excited state; and, were I a proprietor of land 
there, I would beseech government to legislate for me to protect my 
property, which, if they would not, I would as much as possible 
withdraw 'my capital, and wait for the explosion of the mine. My 
impression has been, from the moment I heard of this committee, that 
it would have a tendency to delay the settlement of the question; and, 
I say it with deference, that the appointment of the committee is hos- 
tile to the interests of the slave ; that is my impression. I do not say 
it with any feeling of want of respect to the committee ; but my im- 
pression, from the moment I heard of its being appointed, was that it 
would delay the settlement of the question, and retard His Majesty's 
government in arranging it, and that therefore it was injurious to the 
slave ; but it is a very delicate question." 

" Is it not possible that the information given to this committee 
may as well tend to the emancipation of the slaves as to the continua- 
tion of slavery ?" 

" It may be possible ; but with deference I would say, considering 
the mass of information his majesty's government have, it is not likely." 

" When you stated that, if you had felt confident the proper au- 
thorities would emancipate the slave in the course of twelve months, 
you would be strongly disposed to embark capital in the purchase of 
lands, would you also be disposed to purchase the works of estates, 
and to pay a price adequate to the expense of erecting them V 

" I stated, certainly, that if I knew such was the intention of the 
proper authorities, I should have no objection to embark capital upon 
property in Jamaica ; and, if it appeared to me that the purchase of 
lands with works promised to be beneficial, I should of course prefer 
that species of property generally ; I should feel strongly disposed to 
purchase property in that country. In the selection of property I 
should be guided by circumstances." 

" In the confidence of emancipation, you would be more disposed 
than now?" 

" Yes ; if the w T hole of a sugar estate were offered to me at what I 
considered a fair value, and the population were well disposed, I 
should be well disposed to become a purchaser." 

" Supposing that a report were made by a committee of either 
house of parliament adverse to emancipation, and were to obtain cir- 
culation in the daily press of this country, are you of opinion that the 
slaves would long remain ignorant of it?" 

" No, they would be aware of it instantly." 

" If they became acquainted with the fact, would not their disap- 
pointment strongly tend to produce another revolt ?" 

I think that would increase the excitement. I think the struggle 
for freedom there is now strong ; nothing can repress it, and almost 
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any tiling wilt increase it ; and that circumstance, I certainly think 
would increase it." 

"Do you think that the evidence taken before this committee 
could be safely published to the slaves, unless it led to a result un- 
equivocally favourable to their interests 1" 

" I think that the evidence taken before this committee, so far as-I 
know of it, and the proceedings of this committee, coupled with all 
other proceedings regarding slavery, if they were published in Jamaica, 
and made known to the slaves there, and the result at the same time 
were unfavourable to the slaves, I do think the effect of all that 
would be highly to irritate the minds of the slaves, and the dis- 
closures made to this committee would have an influence in creating 
that excitement ; but, as I have said before, I consider that the doings 
of parties connected with this question are over-rated ; that the great 
and powerful cause is a deeply-seated cause ; and, whether your lord- 
ships go backwards or forwards, the cause of negro freedom will c/o 
forwards"— (Vide pp. 630, 631.) 

This is speaking plainly enough at all events. 

I will now turn to 

Mr. Duncan, 
who gives precisely the same opinion, and thanks to Lord Suf- 
field, yet more unequivocally expressed. 

" What do you think would be the effect upon the slave popula- 
tion of any such parliamentary report, adverse to emancipation, as be- 
fore alluded to ; do you think that would tend to such disappointment 
as to occasion revolt ?" 

" I fear it would ultimately." 

" Do you think that any such report, published in this country, 
would fail to excite much discussion in the colonies, and inevitably 
appear in the colonial prints 1" 

" It certainly would appear in the colonial prints, and in the prints 
on both sides of the question ; and hence the different opinions which 
would be entertained by the respective editors of colonial publications 
would introduce a spirit of discussion among all the classes of that 
community." 

" In that case, are you of opinion that it could be long concealed 
from the knowledge of the slaves ?" 

" I conceive they would know of it at once." 

" Unless the English and the colonial press could be silenced, a 
great danger would attend the promulgation of such news as those 
alluded to?'' 

" So I conceive." 

Again, at page 668, Mr. Duncan reiterates his opinion. " I 
CERTAINLY DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THE PEACE 
OF THE ISLAND CAN BE MAINTAINED FOR FIVE 
YEARS LONGER, UNLESS THERE BE SOME MEASURE 
PROPOSED FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY." I 
pray you to recollect the decided testimony borne by Mr. Taylor, 
to the competency of the missionaries to judge of the slave's- 
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character and feelings: I have already quoted it at page 9. 
Who then, let me ask, are the agitators of the country? Who 
are to be challenged with an impetuous desire to introduce anar- 
chy and confusion, by their ill-judged enthusiasm ? Who are to 
be responsible for the blood and rapine which the .pro-slavery 
advocates anticipate ? I firmly believe, if abolition is deferred, 
that the hour is not distant when even the colonists will reluc- 
tantly admit, that their own obstinacy has brought upon them, the 
ruin which the humanity of their opponents would have averted. 

The next witness, Mr. Morgan, is as explicit as any of his pre- 
decessors. I am trespassing largely upon your Grace's good 
nature, to use the hackneyed apology of every orator and scrib- 
bler in these loquacious times— but there is not a question in 
the whole controversy that approaches this in importance j-^-in 
fact there are two alternatives to which the dispute may now be 
reduced : — 

Will you have slavery or Christianity ? 

Will you have slavery or peace ? 

This is the sum and substance of the whole matter. Let the 
religious adopt the one, and the politician the other ; and if they 
will patiently and dispassionately peruse this evidence, there is 
not a man of either class that will hesitate a moment to join the 
anti-slavery cause. They may sneer at my hot-headed zeal if it 
pleases them— they'may scoff at my precipitation, and deride my 
quixotism— they may preach to eternity on discretion, on cool- 
ness, on calmness, on moderation,— but I tell them to their teeth, 
whether it pleases them or not, that their moderation will cut 
the white man's throat, before it will break the black man's 
fetters. And now, having vented a little anti-moderate spleen, I 

will turn back to 

Mr. Morgan. 

" Is there not a considerable intercourse between the slave popula- 
tion and the lower classes of the free coloured people ?" 

"There is, unquestionably." 

" Are not the latter frequently allied by marriage and by blood to 
the slaves V 

"They are." ..j • 

" Does not that circumstance necessarily lead to a considerable 
improvement in the slave's knowledge of the world ?" 

" I consider that inevitable." 

" Is not his advance in this respect far beyond his general educa- 
tion, either in morals or in reading ?" 

" Yes, I should think so." . 

" Has not this tended to make him more dissatisfied with his pre- 
sent condition 1" 

" Most assuredly." 

" Is not that calculated to create a disposition to a violent eman- 
cipation of himself ?" ■■ ■ . i; 

" So far as he is not brought under the influence of religion. 
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" If the emancipation of the slave should be indefinitely deferred, 
will not the progressive advance which, by his intercourse with the 
free coloured classes, he makes in the knowledge of his peculiar disa- 
bilities make it more difficult to impose upon him a system of police 
comparatively severe ?" 

" I should think so." 

" Do you consider it probable that any amelioration of his condi- 
tion, or improvement of his religious knowledge, would keep pace 
with his increasing desire of liberty, as that additional knowledge 
opened his eyes more clearly to the inequality of his lot ?" 

" I do not." 

" You have not confidence in the improvement of his religious 
knowledge as a sufficient restraint over his desire for liberty ?" 

" It is because the opportunities of instructing the negroes are so 
very few, and his time is so limited, that it cannot be expected on 
any large scale that the negroes could attend so as to receive that 
degree of religious knowledge which is desirable." 

(Vide pp. 710, 711.) 

Have I yet stated enough ? I fear not ; it would hereafter 
be the subject of remorse with myself, if I omitted a single word 
that could alarm the fears of the insensate colonist. 

The authority of 

Mr. Knibb 
must be considered unquestionable : he is not only a missionary, 
but proved himself so intelligent, so fully in the" confidence of 
the slaves, and yet, in spite of all the devilish attempts, vindic- 
tively made, to bring home to him participation in the revolt, 
so free from the least taint of suspicion, that he was requested 
by the Hon. William Miller, the custos of Trelawney, after a con- 
ference with the chief justice, to become the instrument of ac- 
quiring official information as to the causes of it.— (Vide p. 730.) 

What this gentleman, then, has stated, must be entitled to the 
greatest weight. He has just expressed an opinion upon the 
practicability of now introducing a rigorous system of police 
simultaneously with abolition; the examination proceeds as 
follows : — 

" Do you think it would be equally possible two years hence ?" 

" My own opinion is this, that so many of the slaves have taken a 
solemn oath not to work while they are slaves, that the longer some 
definite measure is postponed the more difficult it will be to keep 
them." 

" Do they not work now ?" 

" I was informed there was a doggedness and sullenness about them ; 
they do work, but they have taken an oath, thousands of them, not 
to- work until they are paid for it." 

" Then they have violated that oath ?" 

"They have." 

" To whom did they make it 1" 

"They administered it among themselves ; they went from estate to 
estate with the Bible in their hands, and administered this oath ; so they 
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stated to me ; and also an oath of secrecy, which ran in these words. 
I had it from the man who invented the oath, and was the first man 
who took the oath." 

" Was he a slave ?•" 

" Yes." 

" Has he been executed ?" 

" He was, since I left the island." 

" Did you state to the governor of the island that this man had 
administered the oath to the slaves 1" 

" I did, to Mr. Miller." 

" Was it Sharp V 

"Yes, Mr. Miller did not believe me when I told him. I said, 
' Sharp, now tell me, that is a good man, just how you did at Re- 
trieve.' We had before told him that nothing he said should come 
against him, and that if he told all the. truth we would try and save 
his life ; but he did not make a full disclosure ; but he said, ' I will 
tell him far.' When we met at Retrieve the question was put, whether 
it was fit to believe a negro without oath ; and Sharp said yes, for 
the Bible told them they were not to swear, quoting the passage from 
Matthew in confirmation of that remark. The other men said that 
would not do, they must swear ; for if one of them told of them, he 
would get his freedom for it, and he might hang them all ; therefore 
they would not proceed until the oath was administered. And Sharp 
said, ' I was the first man who took the oath. We had the Bible 
brought.' I think he said Hilton's bible. 'I got up before them, 
and took the book in my right hand, and I said, if ever I witness 
against my brothers and sisters any thing connected with this matter, 
may hell be my portion ;' and the whole of the rest did the same. 
The oath was not administered by any person, but every one went 
voluntarily to the table, he said, and took this oath of secrecy." 

" Did you learn from any of them the effect of the representations 
you made as to the fallacy of their hopes V- 

'•< I think I stated before, that some of those who afterwards turned 
out to be rebels, said that I was bribed, that the white people had 
bribed me not to tell them the truth, that they said, ' minister never 
said a word about freedom before, but why does he come and talk to 
us about freedom now ? the white people must have bribed him to it.' " 

" Did they say what would have been the consequence to the white 
population if they had not been undeceived V 

" I merely heard it from that person ; he was a deacon of the 
church, a slave ; I said I felt exceedingly sorry for the conduct of 
some, and that I felt it exceedingly hard that I should be charged 
with this, when he must have known that I had tried my utmost to 
prevent it ; he said, ' Minister, if it had not been for your instruction, 
there would not have been a white man alive on the island to-day.' 
I can state their names." 

" Then there must have been a large number of them who believed 
you ?" 

" Out of my whole congregation there were only three who were 
tried by a court martial; I had 983 or 986 members, and 2500 
enquirers." 
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" With all this occurring in the minds of the negroes, had you 
never seen, or witnessed, or suspected any thing .as to their state of 
mind before it broke out V 

" I had not in the least; I saw no difference at all ; indeed there 
was very little insurrection in the place where I was." 
_ " Even in this time of ferment, in the course of your communica- 
tion with the slaves, did you hear them at that time express any 
willingness to labour for hire, to work for wages ?" 

" Those whom I examined stated that that was the result to which 
they wished to come, to be paid for their work. I could not discover 
any plan or design to burn any estate in those I examined They 
said their intention was, when the shell was thrown, or the whip 
blown, which was their expression for work, after the holidays to °-o 
instantly— it was the drivers on different properties meant to go in- 
stant y— to the overseer, and tell him they were not going to work • 
they knew very well they were free, and they would not work at all 
till they were declared free. They said, < by this time Buckra will be 
getting his horse, and going down to Montego bay, to say we are in 
rebellion; we will not let him go ; we will take away his horse and 
ins gun, and tell him we do not mean to rebel, but, as we know we 
are tree, we do not mean to work until we are paid for it.' " 

" Had those communications been made to you prior or subsequent 
to the revolt?" ...... H 

" Subsequent ; they were made to me in consequence of the re- 
quest made to me; I heard nothing of it before." 

" Had you any communications of the kind previously ?" 
« No."— (Vide pp. 734, 735.) " 

With one more quotation from Mr. Knibb, I shall content my- 
self ; tor 1 am convinced that if the extracts already made should 
tail of creating an impression, the colonists would not believe 
their danger, though a prophet should rise from the dead * 



■ I introduce in a note a remarkable contradiction, though upon 
an unimportant fact, given by this witness to Mr. Baillie. I do not 
mention it as conclusive, because Baillie may have been misinformed • 
but the contradiction should not pass unnoticed, not only to shew to 
our opponents, that they too are vigilantly watched, but to satisfy the 
public that colonial evidence, however circumstantially it may be 
given, is to be received with the utmost caution. At pages 24 25 
Baillie mentions that a slave of his, named after himself, wo* executed 
for taking part m the rebellion. At pages 51, 52, he reverts to the 
subject in a very pointed manner. Now Mr. Knibb, at p 735 i s i n 
terrogated as to the Baillie who was executed during the insurrection 
—he states he knew but one who was executed, and that this one 
belonged to a Miss Williams ; he gives however an official list of the 
sentences at p. 756, which does include John Baillie of Georgia 
estate, but it appears that this man was not sentenced to death and 
oi course (at least I hope so) not executed. ' 

I take this opportuniry of supplying an important omission at p. 
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" It has been stated, by yourself as well as others, that religion and 
slavery cannot co-exist ; but a little while ago, in the course of this 
day's examination, you have stated that religion was spreading fast?" 

" Yes ; and my opinion is, that if nothing is done for the slaves, 
in three years they will be all free, they will take their freedom by 
violence ; it is spreading more in its enlightening influence than in 
its sanctifying influence ; they begin to see ; they will learn to read ; 
no one can stop it." 

" Intelligence keeps in advance of religious principle ?" 

" It does." 

"Though religious principle may restrain them, intelligence keeps 
ahead of that ?" 

" Yes. What I stated was this, that religion has an enlightening 
influence. It has enlightened thousands in this country, to whom it 
has not done good beyond the giving them a thirst for knowledge." 

(Vide pp. 807, 808.) 

I have already, incidentally, in the preceding quotations, ad- 
verted to the causes of the insurrection, but it is right to dwell 
more fully upon this subject. 

Mr. Barry 

gives a very satisfactory explanation of them at page 540. 

" Are you in any degree acquainted with the causes of the late 
insurrection in Jamaica? if you are, please to state them." 

" The fact which I have now stated I conceive to form the ground- 
work — a strong desire in the slaves to obtain their freedom, and I 
refer to their general information on the subject of the measures likely 
to be adopted at home for their final emancipation ; they have long- 
entertained the opinion, to use their own language, that the king has 
made them free, but that their masters have withheld that freedom 
from them ; and I cannot avoid mentioning, in immediate connexion 
with that impression, the injudicious measures adopted by the paro- 
chial meetings in Jamaica just before I last went to that island ; meet- 

82 of my last letter. It will be recollected that Mr. Shand swears 
at p. 189, that certain slaves were returned on his estate as the pro- 
perty of the master, though in fact they belonged to other slaves. 
How did he get over the following oath, required by the Registration 
Act of 1817? and how happened it that their Lordships refrained 
from asking the same question ? "I do swear that the above list 
and return, consisting of — sheets, is a true, perfect, and complete 
list and return to the best of my knowledge and belief, in every par- 
ticular therein mentioned, of all and every slave and slaves possessed 
by me, (here insert the name of any joint possessor, as owner, mort- 
gagee, &c, as the case maybe; and when the possession is held 
otherwise than as owner, add the name of the person for whom or for 
whose estate or interest such possession is held), considered as most 

permanently settled, worked or employed, in the parish of , 

on the 28th day of June, 1817, WITHOUT FRAUD, DECEIT, OR 
EVASION. So help me GOD." Of course Mr. Shand could not 
have taken this oath ; but I should like to know who did for him. 
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ings were called in the respective parishes for the purpose of adopting 
resolutions and appointing delegates to England, in order to lay their 
causes of complaint before His Majesty's government. It was then 
I believe stated, and it is the general impression in Jamaica at this 
moment, that in the event of the non-interference of government, they 
were to request to be freed from their allegiance to the British crown. 
This was no secret; the negroes were perfectly aware of it, and they 
considered that this was shutting effectually the door against their 
hopes of freedom ; and, connected with this measure, I can never avoid 
considering the rejection, for so I must call it, of Mr. Beaumont's com- 
pulsory manumission bill, as exerting a very powerful influence upon 
the negroes in respect to that insurrection. I have stated that his 
popularity rose to an immense height on account of his having brought 
forward that measure ; the negroes were highly excited in consequence, 
and their hopes were completely disappointed by the rejection of that 
measure by the legislative assembly. There is another cause which, 
combined with the two former, I do think was a proximate cause of 
the rebellion, at least partially; in consequence of some disturbances 
which had taken place in the Windward Islands, His Majesty felt 
himself called upon to issue a proclamation, which was also sent to 
Jamaica ; but in consequence of the state of quiet prevailing in that 
colony, the proclamation had not been made public, but unfortunately 
(for I do consider it as unfortunate), a few days before Christmas this 
proclamation was promulgated. I was standing at our chapel door 
on the Parade at Kingston, talking with another missionary : I saw a 
man in the act of posting one on the gate ; I went out and read it, 
and as soon as I had done so I observed, ' I shall feel very much 
mistaken if we do not have some disturbance this Christmas.' He 
said, ' Why V I said, ' From the effect which the wording of this pro- 
clamation will produce upon the minds of the slaves.' It was calcu- 
lated to make an impression (remembering that they had long 
imagined the king had made them free) that His Majesty was about to 
withdraw his interference in their behalf, and I did conceive they 
would consider that as shutting the last door against their hopes. 
Christmas is the time of general carnival, the negroes drinking and 
making a noise about the country as they please ; and it was a singu- 
lar fact, that we had less of that noise last Christmas than formerly ; 
and immediately after the Christmas holidays, the insurrection on the 
north side of the island took place. I may recapitulate what I have said 
by stating, that the long expectation of the negroes on the subject of 
freedom, was the ground-work of the insurrection, and the three causes 
which I havementioned were theproximate causes of that insurrection." 

Though not immediately relating to the late revolt, the evi- 
dence of 

Mr. Taylor 
is so applicable to it, when explaining the sources of the insurrec- 
tionary spirit in former cases, that I shall introduce it here. 

" You were asked yesterday whether the insurrections were got up 
by the planters, and your answer was, you did not believe that a man 

i2 
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would set his own house on fire ; may not the conduct of the planters 
have provoked the insurrection V 

" I think so. I have thought, since I was here yesterday, a great 
deal of that part of the examination, and if your lordships will allow 
me I will say what I think. I cannot help thinking that a great deal 
too much importance is attached to the Anti-Slavery Society, the West 
India body, and the government of this country, in this business. I 
think that the convulsions and disturbances arise from deeply-seated 
causes. I do not deny that third bodies of individuals have their 
influence, but I do not think that influence, respectively, is so great 
or so powerful as is generally imagined. I think that those disturb- 
ances may be traced to causes that have operated in all ages — that 
operated in this country centuries ago, when people were passing from 
ignorance to knowledge. There is always a convulsive effort of the 
mind to throw off slavery, and I think it is that cause which is working. 
I do not deny that there is the influence of Anti-Slavery prin- 
ciples to a certain extent, nor that the West India body have an 
influence in keeping that down, nor that His Majesty's government 
have a particular influence, but that the respective influence of all 
those bodies has been much magnified; and that, if those three bodies 
were to coalesce to keep down freedom, freedom would still progress 
in spite of them. With respect to the planters, there has been that 
line of conduct that very much irritated the negro mind ; but the negro 
mind was predisposed to receive that excitement." — (Vide p. 629.) 

Mr. Duncan corresponds in opinion with Mr. Barry, and it is 
observable of him, as indeed of all the witnesses upon the anti- 
slavery side, that they give their evidence in a circumstantial 
manner, which shews their opinion to have been formed upon 
due reflection — there is no off-hand trenchant style about it — 
no " strongest of all reasons," like Mr. Dignum's (vide p. 815) ? 
founded upon impressions, hearsay, and reports, three and 
twenty deep— no " might be" this and " might be" the other- 
no large conclusions drawn from small premises ; these gentle- 
men go directly to the point, and whether their reasoning is 
right or wrong, they state it in an open and manly way, without 
flinching or reserve; so as to enable the committee' to judge 
fairly how far they are entitled to weight. This is pre-eminently 
the case with Mr. Barry and Mr. Duncan. I have slightly 
alluded to this in my introductory remarks ; but it is not im- 
proper to recall attention to it ; one feels at once that we have 
to do with sensible and honest men, as free from passion as from 
interest. There is all the difference between the sound practical 
logic of an experienced man of the world, and a school-boy's 
theme. What could their lordships have meant when they 
talked in their report of contradictory evidence ? Looking at the 
manner in which it is given, the evidence is all upon one side ! 

Mr. Duncan. 

"Are not the resident planters in the habit of freely speaking upow 
political matters in the presence of their slaves ?" 
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""' I have heard them myself." 

" Is it not frequently the case that they have talked, whether seriously 
or not, in a foolish and violent way, about throwing off their allegiance 
to Great Britain, and placing themselves under American protection ?" 

" I have been present when such conversations have taken place." 

" Is it not a common remark with them that the king and British 
government want to free the slaves, and thus rob them of their pro- 
perty ?". r 

" It is very common indeed ; and perhaps I may be allowed to 
observe, in the course of the last year meetings were held in different 
parishes, and very violent resolutions upon that subject were entered 
into and passed, to this effect :— that His Majesty's government wished 
to emancipate their slaves, and thus to deprive them of their property ; 
that, rather than to submit to that, they requested His Majesty would 
absolve them from their allegiance. I have not copies of those reso- 
lutions, and perhaps those are not exactly the words ; but that is the 
substance of them. I have no doubt I could get copies, if it were 
desired." 

" That they would request His Majesty to absolve them from their 
allegiance ?■" 
" Yes." 

" Have not conversations to this character, and resolutions to this 
•effect, been notoriously circulated through the island ?" 

" They have been ; those resolutions were published in different 
papers in the island." 

" Do you conceive they reached the ears of the slave population?" 
" I have not the slightest doubt of it." 

" Have not the slaves, in consequence, imbibed the idea in ques- 
tion, that the issue is between their owners and the government of 
this country — the one wishing to emancipate them, and the other to 
perpetuate the state of slavery by the aid of America ?" 

" It is a matter perfectly notorious, all over the island, that in the 
last insurrection the negroes believed that His Majesty and the British 
government had been wishing to set them free, and that they acted 
under this impression ; it is universally acknowledged they had con- 
ceived that their masters-, contrary to the wishes of His Majesty and 
his government, had detained them in a state of slavery; and hence 
it appears perfectly evident, in the late insurrection, they rose, up to 
take for themselves what their masters denied, but which they be- 
lieved at the same time His Majesty had conceded to them." 
" How do you know that?" 

" I have never had any conversation with any negro upon the 
subject, but I have heard it stated on both sides of the question in 
Jamaica ; the colonial press admits it, although they attribute'the re- 
bellion also to other.causes ; indeed the confessions of the negroes who 
have been punished, which have been to this effect — that they have 
been deluded, from a belief that His Majesty had made them free ; 
therefore, acting under this impression, conceiving the king had made 
them free, they rose up to take this freedom, which they thought had 
been conceded to them at home." 

" You have said, in answer to a previous question, that there exists 
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a strong attachment of loyalty on the part of the slaves generally to 
this country 1" 

" From the acquaintance I have with the religious slaves in Ja- 
maica, I certainly am prepared to state again to your lordships what 
I observed before, that His Majesty has not in his dominions a people 
more loyal and devoted to his person and government than the re- 
ligious slaves. They revere the name of His Majesty and of his govern- 
ment too ; and as the inhabitants of Jamaica have published to the 
world that His Majesty and His Majesty's government wished to give 
the negroes their freedom, this brought the matter before the negroes 
in this way : — here are the king and his government wishing to make 
us free; here are our masters will not allow it : and I am well aware, 
should there be a question between the king and their masters respect- 
ing the negroes, which side they (the negroes) will go to." 
" How did the inhabitants publish that to the island ?" 
" I referred to the parochial resolutions." 

" Did they contain matter to that effect, that the king had given 
them freedom ?" 

" No, that the king wished to make them free." 
" Did you say from any public documents from the planters?" 
" Most unquestionably; this is the substance of the whole, that the 
British goverment wished to take their property from them." 

" Did any of those resolutions, circulated through the island, con- 
tain these expressions, that the king wished to liberate the slaves ?" 

" I conceive that the whole of the resolutions are founded upon that 
opinion. I am not able to quote those resolutions as they really 
passed ; but, if your lordships will allow me, I will endeavour to get 
a copy of them, and produce them to your lordships." 

" You cannot speak specifically to the words of those resolutions V 
" No." 

" The general tenor of those resolutions conveyed to your mind 
that which you now describe ?" 

" Yes, most unquestionably. I will endeavour to get a copy of 
those resolutions, which I believe I can, and produce them to your 
lordships." 

" Do the Gazettes contain those resolutions?" 
" I believe so." 

" Have not the slaves, from the conversation and representations 
which have been mentioned, been taught to identify their chance of 
freedom with their allegiance to the mother country ?" 
" I believe so." 

" Have not the minds of the slaves been kept in a very excited and 
agitated state, by the dilatory measures of this country in respect to 
their emancipation ?" 

" It is rather a delicate matter for me to enter upon — I mean the 
policy of the mother country towards the West India colonies ; but I 
flatter myself your lordships will not suppose I am passing any censure 
either on the motives or measures of His Majesty's government, if I 
give an opinion that I disapprove of them, believing them to be as 
described in the question." 

".The question respects the excitement existing in the minds of the 
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slaves ; do you not conceive them predisposed by being in that excited 
state ?" 

" I do ; and I consider that the late insurrection is an undoubted 
proof of that." 

" Did not the slaves look forward with great anxiety to the success 
of Mr. Beaumont's measure in the house of assembly for compulsory 
manumission ?" 

" I cannot say that I witnessed any thing of the kind myself; but 
I have been frequently informed, by credible persons, that, in Spanish 
Town particularly, the joy expressed when he gave notice of that 
motion, and while the bill was pending, in the anticipation that it 
would pass, was very great ; and that afterwards, when his measure 
was negatived by so large a majority, they manifested great chagrin 
and disappointment." 

" Did you yourself witness this chagrin and disappointment?" 

" I did not myself." 

" Do you conceive this was another predisposing cause to revolt?" 

" I do ; it certainly increased the excitement in the minds of the 
slaves." 

" Are you of opinion those causes which have been mentioned 
principally led to the late insurrection ?" 

" I consider that the principal cause of the late insurrection has 
been the hasty and intemperate proceedings of the colonists them- 
selves, and the violent manner in which they have opposed the wishes 
of His Majesty's government from year to year ; the violent language 
which has been used, both in the legislature and out of it. I cannot 
conceive it possible that such language could have led to any other 
result. I have already intimated to your lordships the natural im- 
pression made upon the minds of -the slaves would be this : His 
Majesty's government wish to ameliorate our condition, ultimately to 
make us free, but that every measure tending to this has been most 
violently opposed by the colonists, both in and out of the legislature." 

" Have you heard the slaves make that remark ?" 

" I have sometimes heard the slaves complaining of their masters; 
sometimes speaking favourably of His Majesty's government ; and I 
have heard them speaking of the manner in which they were treated, 
in any thing like amelioration being refused by the assembly ; I have 
heard it more than once or twice ; it was a conversation I never 
entered upon with them, and as soon as they broached any thing of the 
kind to me, I have desired them to be quiet ; such conversations never 
occurred but in the way of pastoral duties." 

(Vide pp. 657, 658, 659.) 
Mr. Knibb's 
information upon the same subject, for the reasons already 
given, is of course to be received as demi-official. After men- 
tioning, as I have already stated, that he was requested by 
Mr. Miller to undertake the examination of the accused parties, 
and that in consequence of this request, he examined seven or 
eight prisoners, the supposed leaders in the revolt, the examina- 
tion proceeds as follows : — 
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" Did you examine them separately '" 

« I did." ^ * 

" Did it come out, on examination, that was the principal cause 1" 

" The principal cause was the firm idea they had that the king of 
England had made them free ; and it will appear by the documents,, 
that immediately after the delegate meetings were held they held 
meetings in a very romantic part of the island, in which the head 
people from different properties assembled and discussed the subject 
of those delegate meetings." 

" Did you ever hear of any particular occasion when the conversa- 
tions of the delegates have been overheard ?" 

" My persuasion is that the slaves attended those public meetings; 
black persons did, at least ; they did the one I attended ; I cannot 
say positively that they were slaves,, but I think it very likely." 

(Vide pp. 730, 732.) 

He then corroborates the opinion of Mr. Barry, relative to 
the royal proclamation (enjoining submission to the slaves), and 
to the rejection of the compulsory manumission bill, being 
further causes of the insurgent spirit; and afterwards produces to 
the committee a variety of documents collected by him, pre- 
viously to his quitting Jamaica, some of which are explanatory 
of the official proceedings in the island in the course of the 
revolt, and others relate principally to the vain exertions of him- 
self and his brother missionaries to obtain redress for the 
demolition of the missionary property. As these documents can 
only be interesting to a very limited class I shall not make 
quotations from them; but I will subjoin to my letter one 
of the confessions made to Mr. Knibb, for the gratification of 
those with whom the detail of the insurgent proceedings has not 
yet lost its interest.— (Vide Postscript, for the confession of Cob 
Gardner and Capt. Dove, extracted from p. 761.) 

I ought not to dismiss the subject of the insurrection without 
mentioning that the missionaries are wholly exculpated from 
every charge of exciting it, and this so completely that, with 
very few exceptions, amounting I believe to only three or four 
of the Baptist members, even their congregations remained 
steady in the discharge of their daily duties; some of them, and 
especially Henry Williams, protected their masters' property 
from outrage, for which poor Williams received the general 
meed of colonial gratitude to slave merit — a severe flogging and 
long imprisonment ! Injustice to the missionaries, I will quote 
at length the letter which an eminent planter, and (rare oc- 
currence !) distinguished for liberality and humanity, addressed 
to Mr. Knibb. What a bitter reproach it is to the class that the 
ordinary and yet highest compliment that can be paid to a planter 
should be felt to bs an acknowledgment of his humanity ! When- 
ever Mr. Wildman or Mr., Barrett are mentioned, their names 
are coupled with humanity, as a mark of respect and distinction ! 
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' " P EAR Sir,— f. Cornwall, 23d February, 1832. 

" I avail myself of the return of your messenger to Monte°x> 
Bay, to express to you the sincere pleasure I feel in hearing of your 
release from the restraint which had been imposed upon you and your 
brethren. I can assure you that I never from the beginning, nor do 
I at this time, attribute to yourself or to Mr. Burchell any blame, as 
directly producing or promoting the late melancholy disturbance. 
Having this feeling, I deeply regret that the feelings of the country 
should so strongly mark yourself and the other Baptist missionaries 
out as objects of persecution. My opinion— an opinion resulting from 
my own frequent and confidential intercourse, not only with my own 
negroes, but with the negroes of various other estates— is, that religion 
had nothing to do with the late disturbances ; but, on the contrary, 
its absence was a chief cause of them. No people could have con- 
ducted themselves better than all the negroes upon Cambridge and 
Oxford estates, and in like manner the people upon Retreat Pen. 
Even at the period when the prejudice ran strongest against you, and 
when it was scarcely politic for a negro to say any thing in your 
favour, I have upon many occasions.* When I have enquired from 
any of the members of your congregation, upon any of my properties 
whether you had ever taught them to expect freedom, the answer has* 
invariably been such as to convince me the charges against you were 
ill founded. In the absence of all proof to criminate any one in par- 
ticular, or any class of persons, professional or otherwise, I would not 
uncharitably suspect any one, or venture to assign any cause for so 
great an evil as it has pleased Providence to afflict us with. I should 
have deeply deplored, for the sake of religion, had any of its ministers 
so far perverted the truths of the gospel as to create this shedding of 
blood ; [do therefore most sincerely rejoice that you stand exonerated 
of all guilt as connected with the late disturbance, so far as any proof 
has as yet been advanced. " I remain, dear Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 
(Vide p. 760.) «T. M. Barrett." 

I now turn to the subject of 

EMANCIPATION. 

I am not writing a controversial pamphlet, in the proper 
sense of the term, but an examination of evidence, or I should 
be tempted to enlarge a little upon the artifice of those who 
have all along misrepresented the anti-slavery meaning of the 
phrase "immediate abolition." My letter, however, may fall 
into the hands of some individuals who have been deluded by 
the artifice, and to such I will observe that those who have 
represented the anti-slavery party, as desirous of instantaneously 
releasing the slaves from all restraint, at whatever hazard of 



- Here, as in other case.s, there appears to be some omission ; but 
I prefer copying even the errors of the original to any correction that 
may expose me to the charge of misquoting the evidence. 
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tumult and bloodshed, have, as I fear, in most instances been 
guilty of intentional falsehood, hoping to create an alarm that 
would do more to postpone abolition than the most ingenious of 
their pro-slavery arguments, I have associated with the whole 
party from my cradle, and I never yet have heard even the most 
enthusiastic among them utter such an absurdity ; but as I am 
writing anonymously, and my experience therefore must go for 
nothing, I will challenge any colonial advocate to quote from 
the writings, or even the reported speeches, of any man of ac- 
knowledged weight in the controversy, a single sentence that 
goes to this extent ; not even excepting the celebrated speech of 
the late Dr. Thomson at Edinburgh — a speech far too able and 
conclusive to escape the misrepresentation of colonial opponents. 
I do not acquit the anti-slavery party of considerable laches in 
this respect ; they forgot the character of the enemy they had to 
deal with, and too long omitted to give to the public a clear 
definition of their object ; they should not have left a peg 
whereon to hang a lie. 

Mr. Buxton, however, in his evidence, invariably associates 
emancipation with the substitution of stiict magisterial au- 
thority ; and all the anti-slavery witnesses, without exception, 
concur in the same views. " I believe," says Mr. Buxton, at 
page 837, "that an emancipation qualified only by a strict 
system of police, and by nothing else, would be the best for all 
the three parties named — for the slave, for the planter, and for 
the government." And again, at page 839, he says, " I should 
be extremely sorry to see any improvident emancipation — any 
emancipation that was not attended with all the precautions which 
could possibly be introduced." — " With the understanding that 
any rash and too rapid measure might be attended with danger 
to the planters (Mr. Buxton is here quoting the hypothesis of 
the examiner ; and not stating that this is his own apprehension, 
but, answering upon this hypothesis, he adds), " I think it would 
be every thing we could wish, that the result of this enquiry 
should be the emancipation of the slaves, deferred only till 
proper measures of precaution could be taken." And once more, 
at pages 912 and 916, I find the following questions and 
answers : — 

" Do you think, in case of emancipation of the negroes on the dif- 
ferent estates, with all those difficulties attending that operation, it 
can be performed without a large force of police to carry it into effect?" 
" I think in the first commencement a very considerable police 
would be necessary, and I think it would be right that they should 
have it, but that after a very little time there would be much fewer 
soldiers and much less police required than are now required." 

" You would then require a police to carry the law into execution, 
and would not grant emancipation until there was a police force, with 
a proper military force to support it?" 
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" Certainly ; I should want no rash unprepared measure ; I think 
that would be defeating my own purpose ; that time must be taken 
which is necessary to plan the whole." 

I could easily quote passages to the same effect from the 
other anti-slavery witnesses, but my object at present is in a few- 
words to acquit the anti-slavery body of this slanderous charge ; 
alike reproachful to their understandings and to their principles. 
Mr. Buxton, being in some sense the mouth-piece of this body, 
must be considered as high authority — the individual opinions 
of the missionaries and others, in this view, count for nothing. 

I must further premise, for the information of the general 
reader, that the practicability of emancipation is admitted on 
both sides to resolve itself into two questions. 

First, whether the emancipated slave will work for his own 
subsistence, and then whether an adequate protection can be 
found for the public security. 

On the first of these questions all the evidence has the same 
bearing. In my former letter I have proved, by repeated quota- 
tions from the colonial side, that all the comforts and all the 
property which the slave at present enjoys result from his own 
extra labour. The whole evidence of Colonel Macdonald, from 
first to last, is conclusive upon this point ; and for this reason I 
have given it at full length at pages 1 16 to 125 of my first letter ; 
it is to be found at pages 307 to 310, and 314 to 317 of the 
evidence. 

Mr. Shand has also been already quoted for his opinion at 
page 217, that " no negro of any industry relies upon his mas- 
ter's clothing or his master's allowance ; he has means of ob- 
taining comforts of his own ; the negro is not dependent on his 
master : he has many comforts independent of those his master 
gives." _ Sir John Keane, at p. 179, says, "judging from my own 
observation of the manner in which they do the work now, I 
should reckon it any thing but disgust: the task work, which is 
the heaviest work, which they claim as a matter of right, for 
they get a larger proportion of victuals, even in that they are 
more happy than at other times, which is digging cane-holes."* 

Mr. Baillie, at p. 59, having stated that he has borrowed 
money from his slaves, is asked how they became possessed of 
that money ; he replies, " by their stock, their poultry, and the 
sale of their extra provisions, vegetables, and so on ;" and at p. 
39, he goes into the full detail of their mode of raising this pro- 
perty, and represents that the land from which it arises, is culti- 
vated by them in the extra time allowed them. At p. 114 he 

* I quote this literally, but it seems to require explanation. I 
understand Sir John to mean that the digging of cane-holes is the 
heaviest work, and yet when allotted as task work, it is claimed as a 
matter of right. 
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again enlarges upon this point. In short, I might produce testi- 
mony to the same effect from all the colonial witnesses, but I 
prefer going on to the statements on the other side, because they 
are given with a precision that entitles them to greater weight 
than even the reluctant admissions of our adversaries. 

Mb. Babbt. 
" Do you not think it will be necessary to enact some strong laws 
of police?" 

" Undoubtedly I do, as a precautionary measure. Somethin g o 
that kind should be considered indispensable; but in England people 
go upon the presumption that there is a general indisposition to 
labour among the slaves. Now, we who have seen and known them 
cannot admit that to be the case ; and I shall mention one or two 
instances of the existence of industrious habits in the negroes. I 
conceive that the labour of the negro (country) carpenter is the 
severest labour I have ever seen. To my certain knowledge, they are 
often obliged to drag the heaviest timbers a distance of a mile, per- 
haps more, to the place of labour, the house they are building ; and 
in consequence of the inequalities of ground, they have to draw them 
a very considerable way entirely up hill. I have never seen such 
severe labour as that which they perform under those circumstances ; 
and yet such is their love of money, and such their knowledge of the 
value of money, that I have known several of them, after days occu- 
pied in such work, labour until dark in the manufacture of household 
furniture, for the purpose of procuring a little money for themselves." 

" Was that job work 1" 

" They worked for their owner or employer through the day, but 
the extra labour which they performed was for their own advantage." 

" Were they slaves upon an estate V 

" Those I refer to were the property of a brown carpenter of the 
■name of Palmer, a kind of architect ; they worked under his own im- 
mediate direction."' 

" What was the nature of the extra work ?" 

" Making boxes, or articles of household furniture for negroes and 
the free people." 

" The extra labour was not severe ?" 

" Not so severe as the other labour alluded to." 

" Was it severe at all ?" 

" When I spoke of severe labour, it was of the previous labour. 
We should count the extra labour severe to our peasantry, on account 
of climate ; it would be very severe indeed. Carpenter's labour, 
under any circumstances, is severe labour in Jamaica." 

" You say that these carpenters, after undergoing this very severe 
labour you have described, were willing to work for themselves ; was 
that light or severe work 1" 

" It was lighter than the work to which I have alluded ; they do 
not consider it severe ; to an European it would be considered severe." 

" What is the nature of that extra labour?" 

" Making articles of household furniture, tables, boxes, or side- 
boards."— (Vide pp. 428, 429.) 
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"Do you conceive they would not be immediately anxious to work 

harehl e ?" PerS ° nS rather thaU f ° r th ° Se dl ' iverS Wh ° have used them 
" I believe the negro would perform a greater quantum of labour 

"eifor * ^'^ ^ freed ° m than he does at P res ent, and cheerfully 

" Do you conceive that they are at all aware that in the event of 
emancipation they would have to pay rents for their provision grounds 
and their houses, and for the cattle that now run loose upon the 
estates, and for their clothing and the maintenance of their children?" 

" With regard to their own maintenance and that of their children 
they are obliged to do so now ; they could not do so more under the' 
system of free labour than they do at present." 

" Do you mean to say that they are not supplied with articles of 
clothing by the master 1" 

"No; it is the custom to give them clothing, but I mean their 
extra clothing, without which the negroes who are more enlightened 
than others do not consider it decent to appear in a place of religious 
worship. The quantum, of clothing allowed by the law to the neero 
is only sufficient for the purpose of covering him ; but they never 
consider that they appear decent or respectable without further 
articles of dress, and on Sundays they will never appear in the 
clothing allowed by law if they can avoid it."— (Vide p. 434.) 

"In the latter part of your evidence you have stated, that the 
children are now supported by their parents ; the masters make regu- 
lar allowances for the bringing up of the children, do they not ">" 

" I speak of the properties in which the negroes, by their own 
labour, support themselves. I do not know much of properties on 
which they receive their supplies from home. I have marked that 
distinction m a former part of my evidence ; the proprietor gives the 
ground for their cultivation, and they derive provision for their sup- 
port from their own labour." " 

"Has it come at all within your knowledge that the negroes have 
m any great number, sold the clothing they have received from their 
masters, and purchased clothing of their own ?" 

" I never heard of an instance of the kind, nor known one • but I 
have known many instances in which slaves, by their own industry 
in after hours, have been enabled to dress very respectably on the 
babbath days, for the purpose of attending public worship. If you 
were to go to Jamaica, you would know, by the appearance of the 
negroes on the Sabbath day, those who were brought under the in 
fluence of religion and those who were not ; you would see in the one 
case the slaves in their coarse osnaburghs, while the religious slaves 
were well dressed. — (Vide p. 436.) 

"P° yOU think eman cipation would lead to greater habits of indus- 

" If I am to speak from my own observation I must say, that if 
the negro worked for a proper remuneration for his services, he would 
perform more labour than he does under existing circumstances • he 
knows the value of money." 
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" In that case do you think the island of Jamaica would be an 
exporter of sugar to the extent it is at present?" 

" I do not know ; that is a commercial question, of which, perhaps, 
I cannot well judge ; but I do think that the sugar plantations would 
be cultivated by free labour, under precautionary measures, in the 
event of emancipation." — (Vide p. 447.) 

And he adds a little after in the same page, that under proper 
regulations he believes that the proprietors would be able to 
obtain labour which would enable them to carry on the cultiva- 
tion to the same extent. At p. 539 the subject is resumed. 

" Do you believe that the negroes, speaking of them as a body, 
would be willing to labour for the maintenance of themselves and 
their families if slavery was abolished?" 

" That is my opinion, and that opinion is founded upon my ob- 
servation of the industrious habits of the negroes." 

" Do you also think they would work for hire ?" 

" I believe they would, and for this reason,— I never met with an 
instance in which they had annexed to the idea of freedom an 
exemption from labour. They know the value of money as well as 
any men, and will labour for a proper pecuniary remuneration. That 
some difficulties, in the event of freedom, may occur in the first 
instance, I think probable ; but I am sure they will return to labour 
for a proper remuneration." 

And at p. 548 Mr. Barry reiterates his opinion. 

" You have spoken of the industrious habits of the negroes ; do 
you mean, on due consideration, to assert that the negroes are gene- 
rally industrious ?" 

" So far as I have observed the character of the negro, where his 
own interest was concerned, he was generally industrious. I have 
already admitted to your lordships that, as slavery is at present a 
system of coercion, it is my opinion the slave will voluntarily render 
as little labour as he possibly can." 

" Do you say that you are confident the emancipated slave would 
return to field work?" 

" I certainly think he would, under proper regulations and the hope 
of pecuniary reward." 

" Under what regulations ?" 

" The regulations before alluded to." 

" Did you mean the compulsory regulations adopted in St. Do- 
mingo ?" 

" No ; I am not acquainted with them ; I mean, if some regula- 
tions were established that would even require the negro, if necessary, 
to work one, two, or three years, as a kind of indented servant to his 
master." 

" Do you think, when that period was over, he would continue to 
work ?" 

" Yes ; I think that the habits he would then acquire would fully 
fit him for a voluntary continuance of labour." 
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Admiral Fleming 
gives evidence to the same effect. 

"They derive their subsistence from their provision grounds ?" 

" Yes ; in some instances they have provisions given them." 

" By their habits of industry, many of them are enabled to culti- 
vate much provision beyond that requisite for the consumption of 
their family, which they sell 1" 

" Yes." 

',' Then their desire to work on the Sunday is easily accounted for, 
by their desire to raise money, through the means of which they may 
supply themselves with additional comforts V 

" Yes." 

" Have the goodness to state what the opportunities were which 
you had of becoming acquainted with the existing state of things in 
Hayti V 

" I was twice in Hayti, in the ports of Hayti, and I had during all 
the time I commanded in the West Indies a constant communication 
by correspondence with various parts of the island, the Spanish part ; 

with ■ I was in constant correspondence ; there are several 

English merchants settled there. During the time I was in the West 
Indies there was continual communication almost every month, and 
the ships under my orders constantly passed it almost the whole time 
we were at Port au Prince." 

" Had your correspondence any reference to the rural economy of 
Hayti or its inhabitants ?" 

" Yes." 

" What part of Hayti did you visit yourself?" 

" Cape Nicola Mole ; I think I was at Cape Francis also ; I was 
twice at Cape Nicola Mole." 

" Did you ever understand there was any difficulty in getting the 
free blacks at Hayti to work, — that the owners of the soil were some- 
times obliged to employ force to compel them to work ?" 

" I have heard that there was difficulty in getting them to work in 
the year 1 827 ; but I do not know, of my own knowledge, that there 
was any difficulty, and I know that the merchants told me that they 
could get plenty of people to work for hire. In the year 1827 there 
was a kind of insurrection. A great number of troops had been dis- 
banded, and they did not work, and the government put the code 
rurale in execution ; but after that I never heard of any difficulty in 
getting them to work."— (Vide pp. 556, 557.) 

The evidence of 

Mr. Taylor 
is particularly instructive, because it contrasts the almost certain 
prospect of industry in the emancipated population, with the 
difficulty of obtaining efficient labour under the existing system. 
" Do you entertain any doubt whether, under a system of free 
labour and under the restraint of a rigorous police, the negro popula- 
tion generally would not rapidly advance in civilization, comfort, and 
general information V 

" I do think that if another system were substituted, properly 
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guarded and strengthened, they would improve very much in the 
ways mentioned." 

" Do you consider it possible, whilst slavery exists, to obtain a 
sufficiency of labour 'by a principle of humane treatment, to the ex- 
clusion of all coercion V 

" No, I do not think it could be." 

" In consequence of your being by the present system obliged to 
find the slave subsistence, however scanty, is he not deprived of the 
power of using any other stimulus to labour than that of coercion ?" 

" Coercion by the whip and coercion by confinement." 

" Do you attribute the inferior energy of ,the slave to a natural in- 
dolence exceeding that of other human beings, or to the desponding 
feeling with which work is usually done when there is no prospect of 
remuneration ?" 

" The indolent way in which they perform their work in the field, 
I ascribe to the knowledge they have that they must be fed, and 
clothed, and housed, whether they work or not ; the whip then be- 
comes the only motive to labour, and if that is not kept in operation 
they cease to labour.; that is the cause, and if the cause is not in 
operation the effect ceases." 

" Do you not attribute to them any feeling of despondency, recol- 
lecting that they have no prospect of remuneration for their labour?" 

" I do not think they are a very thoughtful race." 

" Are they desponding ?" 

" No, I should say not in the sense taken here ; I do not think they 
sit down and meditate upon their condition ; I do not think they are 
thoughtful." 

" Have you any doubt that the negro,, if free, would be equally im- 
pelled by the same motives which usually govern the same class in our 
own country ?." 

" I think that if he is placed in a. situation in which it is evident he 
must work or starve, he will work ; there is then a motive bearing upon 
him, and that motive will result in labour." 

" Is he not fully sensible of the nature and value of property ?" 

" Yes, I think he is." 

" Is he not very intelligent in bargains he makes in respect to his 
property?" 

" Yes ; decidedly between his fellows arid himself, or indeed any 
body ; if he has a transfer to make of property, he will not let him 
have it a farthing under its real value." 

" Have you observed any difference in this respect between slaves 
and Europeans of the same class ?" - •■ 

" No, not in that respect." 

" Is not cane-hole digging particularly severe ?"• 

" Yes, in some districts it is very severe." 

" Does not the slave, notwithstanding his diligence, attend to his 
own affairs when the labours of the clay are over ?" 

" Yes ; in his own time he works for himself." — (Vide pp. 576, 577.) 

Mr. Taylor confirms the accuracy of his views by some striking 
instances. 
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** Did you ever pay the slaves in money 1" 

" Yes, I have." 
• "■ Will you state upon what occasion ?" • 

" I remember once paying them for extra work; they were employed 
in digging- cane holes^ and that is a species of work well adapted to 
task work where the land is equal in its quality. A portion of work 
was given to each, and a promise held out that if they did their work, 
and did additional work afterwards, they should be paid for their addi- 
tional work; they did so, and they were paid for it." 

" Did they work more expeditiously when they worked for the 
wages 1" 

"Infinitely; they did an enormous day's work, encouraged by this 
bounty. The task work, generally apportioned when the land was pre- 
pared as this land was prepared, that is by the plough, is 120 cane 
holes ; any planter would have been satisfied with 120 cane holes. I 
told them that if they would complete their day's work and dig addi- 
tional holes, they should be paid for those ; they did so ; the first day 
they completed their 120 holes, and each member of the gang dug 
forty additional holes, making 160, which was an immense day's work, 
too much ; they were very much exhausted by it, and the head driver 
came to me and told me he thought it would be better they should con- 
fine themselves to twenty additional holes. I told him that it was 
their own affair ; I had nothing at all to do with it ; but, if they were 
so much exhausted by this additional work, I thought it would be 
better they did so. The following day' they completed their day's work, 
and dug twenty additional holes, and continued to do so day after day 
till the work was completed." 

" On which estate was this?" . 

" Papine, in St. Andrew's. There is another instance occurs to my 
mind at the present moment ; it was' the first which led my mind to 
the subject of encouraging voluntary labour; it arose out of this cir- 
cumstance. A piece of very hard work had to be performed on the 
estate, and which could be done only by men. It was digging what 
was called a line fence, a deep trench, a boundary trench, dug four 
feet or three feet deep, and the earth which was taken out heaped up 
into a bank there. Task work was given ; I think four feet a day was 
given each man. They could not or -would not perform the work. 
They complained to me that the overseer had overtasked them ; he as- 
sured me they were deceiving me, that they were skulking. He was a 
man I had a respect for, but I knew that he wished to get as much 
work out of the people as he could, and there were several of the ne- 
groes that I knew to be well-conducted men, and I did not think they 
would impose upon me. The only way of getting out of the difficulty- 
was to offer to pay them for extra work if they would perform it. I 
told them to go on another day, and that if any man would work for 
an hour or any portion afterwards, he should be paid for it. The fel- 
lows got up the next morning, and completed their work by one or two 
o'clock, and then turned out in the afternoon with the general gang, and 
earned half a day's labour. I found then that they had been skulking. 
I think each man earned about fifteen pence. They got up at four or five 
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in the morning, and got through this excessive hard work, and went to 
the field ; and they continued that day after day till the work was at 
an end. That drew my attention to the subject ; and, whenever I held 
out a premium for voluntary labour after that, I never failed in getting 
it." 

" Do you know the district of the country called Cavaliers 1" 

" Yes." 

" "What articles do they cultivate there generally ?" 

" What are called ground provisions, yams, cocoas— all sorts of 
vegetables." 

" Are they slaves ?" 

" No ; in Cavaliers they are generally free people, who rent small 
pieces of ground there ; there may be slaves, but the majority of people 
are free ; it is a free settlement." 

" Is there any sugar cultivated there V 

" Not on the land strictly called Cavaliers ; on the borders of it there 
are large sugar estates cultivated by slaves." 

" What is the condition of this free settlement of Cavaliers 1" 

" I have been some time there, but not long ; I cannot speak accu- 
rately as to the condition of the people ; some of them I believe are 
very industrious, and others I believe bad characters ; some of them 
worked very hard ; one man I knew, because he had been a slave of a 
relation of my own, who manumitted him ; he, having nothing to do 
nor any thing to support him, retired to this place, rented three acres 
of land, and literally worked from morning to night in raising provi- 
sions and carrying them to market, and supported his family by that. 
I have an accurate knowledge of that man's ways, because he had been 
a domestic in my own family." 

" Are you of opinion that a general emancipation, with strong pre- 
cautions and guards, would have the effect of placing the negro in such 
a state and condition that he would maintain himself, his wife, and 
family, by his own labour 1" 

" Yes ; I think he would maintain himself and family by his own 
labour with the greatest ease." — (Vide pp. 585, 586, 587.) 

Though the quotations I have already made upon this head 
are considerable, it is inexpedient to curtail them. 

The Rev. Mr. Duncan's evidence is precisely to the same 
effect. 

" Have you formed any opinion of the willingness of the slaves to 
labour for hire 1" 

" I have frequently thought upon that subject, and it is my conviction 
that they would be willing to labour for hire." 

" Is not the repugnance to labour, where it is now shown, attributable 
to a sort of ideal degradation connected with it, because all severe la- 
bour is at present appropriated to slavery V ' 

" I have thought so for several years." 

" Do you believe that, if slavery were abolished, there would be any 
reluctance on the part of the slaves to engage in any labour for fair re- 
muneration ?" 
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" There might of course at the commencement, in some instances, as 
such cases will occur in all communities ; but, generally speaking, 
I should not conceive there would be any objection on the part of the 
slaves, I mean the greater proportion of them , to labour for a fair remu- 
neration." 

" Does not considerable desire exist among the slaves to acquire 
comforts and luxuries beyond their allowance of food and clothing ?" 

" That is perfectly evident." 

" Are not emancipated slaves in particular very fond of acquiring and 
arranging their dress, and such furniture as they possess, in the most 
showy manner they can, so as to set them off to the greatest advan- 
tage ?" 

" I am of opinion that even exceeds the desire of the lower classes in 
this country, in a very great degree indeed." 

" Supposing that emancipation were general, and freedom perma- 
nently established, are you of opinion that the negroes would be more 
or less industrious than they are at present f and state your reasous in 
either case." 

" I conceive at present they have no rational stimulus to labour; they 
are only compelled to do so by coercive measures. I conceive, if they 
were emancipated, they would then consider that the profits of their 
labour would be their own, and that this would be a stimulus to labour 
far more effectual than any they can have in their present situation." 

(Vide p. 635.) 

And, at 677 and 678, he repeats this testimony. 

" Have you ever seen cane-holes made 1" 

" I have." 

" Do you consider that bodily work is so hard that in the event of 
emancipation persons could not be found to perform it for hire?" 

" I do not conceive that the mere bodily labour of cane-hole digging 
is perhaps so great as that which the peasantry of this country undergo; 
and I think, for hire, it would be very possible to get the black people, 
when emancipated, to do even severer bodily labour than that. I do 
not mean to say that it is not very arduous at present, as they have no 
rational stimulus ; if they had any rational stimulus, I believe they 
would do harder labour than they do." 

" Do you know that many of the free blacks perform much harder la- 
bour now than the slaves do at cane-hole digging ?" 

" I have seen them performing harder work than I have seen the 
slaves performing." 

" Do you think that a free black would require high wages to induce 
him to cultivate sugar, in the event of general emancipation ?" 

" I think not ; I must state what I have often seen, but I cannot pre- 
tend to be very deeply acquainted with those affairs; but from my 
knowledge of the negro character, and their readiness to labour when 
there was a rational inducement, 1 do not think there would be diffi- 
culty." 

To the same effect is the following statement at p. 693 : — 
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" You have spoken, in a former part of your examination, of the 
energies of the negro character; how do you form that opinion of the 
energies of the negro character?" 

" I have seen free people labouring with very great diligence and per- 
severance indeed, and I found my opinions from the conduct both of 
free negroes and the free coloured persons ; I have seen them of both 
classes cultivating their grounds with the greatest care and diligence ; I 
have seen them also pursuing other handicraft and laborious opera- 
tions in such a way as was very creditable to them." 

" Speaking generally of the negro character in the West Indies, did 
you find their general character that of great energy'?" 

" I think your Lordships will find, on a former examination, I stated 
that I would not venture to compare the energy of the negro character 
with the perseverance and assiduity of Englishmen at home ; but I 
stated that, taking Europeans there, they certainly will bear a com- 
parison." 

" Are the Committee to understand that you consider the character 
of the negro as a character of energy for work 1" 

" I certainly do, comparing them with others residing on the same 
spot." 

" Actually as they stand V 
" I certainly do." 

The Rev. Mr. Morgan agrees with all who have gone before 
him, and gives some very valuable information as to the com- 
parative poverty of the free coloured and the white classes. 

" From your knowledge of the negro character, have you any reason 
to believe that the slave, when emancipated, would be less industrious 
than he is while in bondage ?" 

" I think he would be far more industrious as it respects his em- 
ployer." 

" Have you any doubt whatever that he would be equally influenced 
by a desire of acquiring property ?" 

" No, I have no doubt upon that subject." 

" Are you acquainted with the habits and circumstances of the free 
coloured inhabitants of the colony 1" 

" Generally speaking." 

" Have you had opportunities of learning whether in any instances 
they are possessed of property to an amount which, even in England, 
would be considered very great ?" 

" Yes I know many of the coloured people who possess considerable 
property." 

" Do you consider them generally to be rising in intelligence and 
wealth, or are they declining in those particulars ?" 

" They are rising very rapidly in intelligence and morals, and wealth 
also." 

" Are they entitled to parochial relief of any kind V 

" I believe not, so far as my knowledge goes, though I have known 
some instances in Jamaica of some coloured persons being relieved in 
Kingston." 
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" From what source 1" 

" From the funds at the disposal of the common council." 

" Have they any legal claim to such relief?" 

" Not that I am aware of." 

" In proportion to their number, is there as much distress among the 
free coloured class as there is among the whites ?" 

" There are many of the whites poor, and there are many of the co- 
loured people very poor ; but the greatest distress among the coloured 
poor is occasioned by females having lived in a state of concubinage 
■with white gentlemen, who have either left the island or are dead, or 
have married white females. I have known great distress arising from 
those circumstances." 

" Those are among the free coloured 1" 

" Yes." 

" Are the free coloured persons entitled to the same privileges as the 
whites ? and, if so, state how long they have enjoyed this equality of pri- 
vilege." 

" They have enjoyed an equality of privileges in Jamaica since the 
latter end of 1830." 

" Did they not in Jamaica previously, and do they not in all our 
chartered colonies except Jamaica, labour under great commercial dis- 
advantages and vexatious political restraint, as compared to the white 
classes ?" 

" Yes -" 

" They do still, according to your belief, in the other colonies V 

"Yes." 

" Have they not nevertheless gradually improved in property and in- 
creased in number ?" 

" Yes they have, very rapidly." 

" Does not the free coloured class consist almost entirely of manu- 
mitted slaves, or of the offspring of manumitted slaves, whose freedom 
has been obtained within the last thirty years V 

" I should think nearly one half of the free population consists of 
persons such as the question refers to, whose freedom has been obtained 
within the last thirty or forty years." 

" Can you assign any reason why the slave who may hereafter be 
emancipated, whether singly or in a body, if subject to a rigorous po- 
lice, should be less industrious or less successful than the present class 
of the free coloured people V 

" I see no reason to believe any. thing to the contrary." 

(Vide pages 709, 710.) 

'•' Have you ever considered the probable effect of the abolition of 
slavery on the present system of colonial agriculture 1" 

" I should think, upon the whole, it would prove beneficial to all 
parties." 

"Have you ever considered the probable effect that emancipation 
would have upon the system of the cultivation of the ground ?" 

" Yes ; I consider that it would be favourable to cultivation." 

" You are of opinion that adequate labour could be obtained as well 
by fair regular wages as by compulsion ?" 
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" Yes ; I believe that the negroes would be quite willing to work for 
a fair remuneration." 

" You have delivered an opinion that emancipation would be bene- 
ficial in its effect on colonial agriculture ; on what do you ground that 
opinion ?" 

" On the industry of the negro ; I think he would work much more 
for his employer in the same time." 

" What would you consider a fair remuneration ?" 

" I should think half a dollar a day." 

" That is, supposing the remuneration to consist entirely of money ?" 

"Yes." 

" Would that enable the negro to hire a house and a provision 
ground?" 

" I consider so." 

" That would suffice for all his wants ?" 

" Yes." 

" Might not the necessity for manual labour be very much removed 
by the introduction of agricultural implements and improved machinery I" 

" Yes" 

" Have you seen any instances of such being used V 

" No ; I have not had an opportunity of witnessing the use of the 
plough to any extent in Jamaica." 

" Have you seen it in use 1" 

" I am not positive; I have heard of its being used," 

" Are you positive you have not seen it 1" 

" Yes, I am ; I have seen it in the Windward Islands." 

" Does the planter derive any advantage from slave labour, in your 
opinion, which he would lose under a different system, except that it is 
in a great measure gratuitous beyond the cost of the maintenance? and, 
if so, state what such advantage would be." 

" I consider no advantage at all." 

" Do you consider that free labour would be more expensive to the 
planter than slave labour, taking into consideration all the advantages 
of medical treatment and care in old age, and all those expenses put 
together ?" 

" I consider that the difference would not be very material." 

" If you were to say, which would you say would be most expensive 1" 

" There would be less risk connected with free labour, and on that 
account I should think that would be best." 

" You would also have to" take into consideration the rent the owner 
would get for the houses and provision grounds ?" 

" Yes, certainly; if the expense would be greater, I believe that the 
return would be greater from free labour, and therefore the one may be 
set against the other. " 

" Do you think the free labourer would raise larger crops ?" 

" Yes."— (Vide pp. 712, 713.) 

The Rev. T. Cooper, at p. 793, declares his " belief to be 
that, if made free, they would become a happy and a useful 
peasantry." 
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The Rev. J. Thokpe, 
at pages 1048 and 1049, gives very distinct information to the 
same effect as Mr. Morgan's. 

" Do you believe, from what you saw of the slaves in the parish of 
St. Thomas in the East, that, if they were emancipated, they would 
perform the ordinary labour required on the estates 1" 

" It is my firm opinion that they would do so, under proper regula- 
tions ; and I am convinced that a great many slaves in the parish of 
St. Thomas in the East particularly would do so ; and have no doubt 
that their example, and their explanation to the other negroes, would 
have the effect of inducing them to co-operate in the same labour." 

" Is not the work of the slave hard, more from the long continuance 
than from the severity of the labour ?" 

" There are different kinds of labour, some less severe than others ; 
but cane-digging is very severe ; I think more severe than any kind of 
labour I know performed in England, or at least as severe." 

" You think that the negroes, if emancipated, would perform that 
labour?" 

" Yes ; but I think that improvements in the mode of husbandry 
would be adopted in a free state which would do away with it materially. 
The plough would be made to perform that in a great extent which is 
now done by the hoe." 

" Can the plough be used in the mountain estates?" 
"There are very few mountain estates which are sugar properties; 
but I never saw any sugar-cane land which I considered was incapable 
of being cultivated by the plough." 

Mr. Thorp is afterwards, at page 1054, severely cross- 
examined upon the opinions which he has here expressed, but 
his testimony remains unshaken. 

I have already said that the opinion of Mr. Buxton is of no 
greater value than that of any other able and well-informed 
man ; but he brings together many important cases to illustrate 
the safety of emancipation, and the certainty of its terminating 
in a system of steady labour. From the nature of the case, it is 
impossible to extract all the statements supplied by Mr. Buxton 
within the narrow compass of this analysis ; they are very long, 
and must be specially referred to by all who wish to found an 
argument upon them : most of them, indeed, have already in 
substance been before the public. 

The case of Hayti occupies thirteen closely printed folio 
pages, beginning at 840, and purports to be a compilation from 
various writers, but especially from Polverel and Malenfant. It 
commences with an historical sketch of the causes and circum- 
stances of the emancipation consequent upon the French revolu- 
tion : it proceeds to show, on the authority of Malenfant, that 
the slaves, when emancipated, continued their labours without 
even the assistance of white superintendence — that from 1796 
till 1802, the negroes continued to labour without disturbance, 
and the planters to retain possession of their estates — that in 
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1803 the most complete devastation took place, as the result of 
the French expedition in the preceding year, of which the object 
was to re-establish slavery: this is stated on the authority of 
General Vincent, who personally communicated it to Mr. Clark- 
son.— (Vide p. 842.) 

The statement then proceeds to give a general view of the 
successive codes of agriculture adopted in Hayti. This view is 
founded upon the documents contained in the reports of Mr. 
Mackenzie and Major Moody, laid before parliament in 1829 
and 1826. The general character of the Haytian system, is well 
known to be a payment for labour in produce, and a prohibition 
of corporal punishment. The full details of these regulations 
will be found at pages 844 — 847. The large increase of the 
population of Hayti, as the result of this improved system, has 
been already stated at page 89. It increased from 400,000 in 

1804 to 935,335 in 1824.— (Vide p. 852.) I will conclude my 
short abstract of this very important statement, with an impres- 
sive summary of the general condition of the labouring popula- 
tion in Hayti, according to the evidence furnished by the official 
report of Mr. Mackenzie, already noticed. 

" The Haytian laws have utterly abolished slavery. They proscribe 
and wholly abolish the use of the whip, both as a stimulus to labour 
and as an instrument of punishment. They give to the whole body of 
the people the same equal rights. Every man is admissible to all 
offices, whatever be his colour. The law is the same for all, whether it 
punish or protect. The rights of property are inviolable, and every in- 
dividual has the free and uncontrolled power of disposing as he pleases 
of whatever belongs to him. The system is becoming general of dividing 
the land into small allotments, where the Haytian farmers cultivate 
provisions and other articles, and rear cattle, pigs, poultry, &c, for 
their own use, or for sale. Labourers are hired by the day or week, 
weekly labourers being paid on Saturday. On large estates contracts 
are entered into between the proprietors and labourers, for a certain 
term of one, three, or five years, renewable with mutual consent, one 
fourth, and latterly, as will be seen hereafter, one half of the produce 
being secured to the labourers, who are also fed from the estate, and 
who have Saturday and Sunday entirely to themselves, with garden 
grounds to cultivate on those days if they think proper ; while the pro- 
prietor or renter pays all outgoings except labour, and provides for 
medical attendance and medicines, and for the care of children. The 
legal punishments for offenders are fine and imprisonment. Corporal 
punishments are by law wholly abolished.*' Men and women labour 

* The law is as follows : " Except in the case of lawful defence, he 
who shall voluntarily wound or even strike any one shall be condemned 
to a fine of 100 dollars and eight months' imprisonment ; and the 
penalty will be doubled where the assault has been committed on 
women, or aged persons above sixty, or children under fourteen ; and 
even this will be increased if the violence has been committed by a 
master on his apprentice or hired labourer," 
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together without distinction, but the men in larger proportion than the 
women, who are generally charged with the duties of the kitchen. The 
labourers are punishable, by fine and imprisonment, for not fulfilling 
their contracts ; or for absenting themselves without leave, except on 
Saturdays and Sundays, from the estate on which they have contracted 
to labour ; or for changing their place of abode without a passport ; 
and they are prohibited from keeping shops or exercising trades without 
a licence, as indeed all persons are, such licences being, in Hayti, one 
main source of revenue." — (Vide p. 852.) 

After this full and triumphant quotation of the case of Hayti, 
Mr. Buxton puts in a variety of papers, many of them, official, 
proving that sugar has been successfully cultivated by a system 
of free labour in many parts of the world, especially in the 
East Indies, in Java, and in China : and, as it has been a subject 
of frequent controversy whether East India sugar is bona fide 
produced by free labour, I will make a short extract of the re- 
sult of Mr. Buxton's enquiries on this head. 

" It is admitted, is it not, that all the sugar cultivated in India is cul- 
tivated by free labour ?" 

" I believe that the whole of the sugar cultivated in India is by free 
labour ; there is slavery in India, but not, I believe, in that part where 
sugar is grown ; we have taken a good deal of pains to ascertain the 
fact." 

" Have you ever had enquiries or conversation with persons in au- 
thority in India with respect to the cultivation of sugar 1" 

" I have conversed with many persons on the subject." 

" Have any of them been in official situations V 

" No. As to the fact of slavery, that was most satisfactorily stated 
by Sir Edward Hyde East, who was a West Indian, but held a high 
official situation in the East, and was present at a debate in which it 
was said sugar was grown by slavery in the East Indies as well as the 
West. He said that was perfectly impracticable ; that there was such 
a thing as slavery in the East Indies, but that it was not recognised by 
the government ; that if a slave chose to leave his master the law would 
not prevent it; and, if the master beat his slave, it would be treated the 
same as if it was between two free people." — (Vide p. 869.) 

" Have you turned your attention to the condition of the cultivators 
of East India sugar, called free sugar V 

" I have." 

" Having heard from a noble lord who has filled one of the highest 
situations in India that the people were bought and sold there, and 
knowing an instance of a person having bought and sold an individual, 
does not this come very near to practical slavery 1" 

" If the fact be that there is any thing like an extensive traffic of 
that kind, it certainly does ; but I know nothing of a report to that 
effect." 

" Having also heard on the same authority that the cultivators of 
sugar are most cruelly treated, that it is common for them to have their 
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noses slit and ears sliced, can you give the Committee any authority 
for believing they are as well off as the slave population in the West 
Indies ?" 

" I believe, and I am confirmed in that belief by the opinion of Sir 
Edward Hyde East, delivered in public, that the British law does not 
recognise slavery ; and that if any person, pretending to be a master, 
were to inflict cruel punishment on another he called his slave, that 
slave might go into a court of law just as much as if it took place be- 
tween two free individuals." 

" That is within the limits of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, is it 
not ?" 

" I speak only from the information of others, but I am informed that 
though there is in some parts of India a system of slavery, to a certain 
extent, there is no such thing in the sugar districts. I applied to the 
Marquis Wellesley to know how far there was slavery, and he stated 
that there was no such thing as slavery in India that came within his 
knowledge ; if it had, he certainly would have abolished a system to 
which he felt so strong objections." — (Vide p. 909.) 

In a subsequent part of his examination, Mr. Buxton puts in 
some papers to illustrate the success of emancipation in the case 
of forfeited Africans and slaves belonging to the Crown gene- 
rally throughout the colonies (vide p. 921 to 924) ; also in the 
case of Guadaloupe (vide p. 924) ; of Mexico, Columbia, and 
the maroons of Jamaica (vide pp. 929 to 931). 

From these I shall only extract one passage, which proceeds 
from authority which is unquestionable. Lord Goderich, in a 
circular despatch to the slave colonies, dated the 12th March, 
1831, and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed on 
the 6th October, 1831, makes the following observations : — 

" His Majesty's Government have had under their serious considera- 
tion the circumstance that, in several of his Majesty's possessions 
abroad, there are negroes held in slavery as the property of the Crown. 
The king's government have felt it their duty humbly to represent to 
his Majesty that this is a species of property which many considera- 
tions concur to recommend that the Crown should forthwith relinquish, 
and his Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct that measures 
should be taken accordingly, for releasing these negroes." 

" From all the enquiries which I have been enabled to make, I am 
not led to apprehend that any practical inconvenience will arise, either 
to these persons themselves or to the colonial communities of which 
they are a part, from their immediate enfranchisement. In the year 
1828 a circular instruction, of which I enclose you a copy, was issued 
to the governors of those colonies in which there were negroes forfeited 
to the Crown under the abolition laws, the purport of which was, to 
direct that those negroes should be placed upon the footing of other 
free persons of African birth or descent, and left to seek their own sub- 
sistence. In some of those colonies the number of forfeited negroes 
amounted to several hundreds. The reports which have since been re- 
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ceived from the respective governors fully justify the expectations which 
were entertained that the people in question would be able and willing 
to support themselves by honest means, without being a charge upon 
the funds either of the government or of the colonies, and without de- 
triment to the colonial societies. The experience thus obtained affords 
a satisfactory assurance that the negroes, now the property of the Crown, 
will, when manumitted, support themselves by their own exertions, in 
a manner equally innocuous." — (Vide p. 922.) 

I here terminate the question of free labour, and your Grace 
will not fail to observe not only how strictly all this immense 
body of evidence corresponds with itself, but with the whole 
tenor of the information given to the Committee of the House of 
Commons ; and, indeed, it must be owned that there is a tinc- 
ture of absurdity in attempting to prove such an obvious propo- 
sition. Your Grace well knows that axioms are incapable of 
demonstration : that the whole is equal to the sum of its parts, 
or, in other words, that two and two make four, must be assumed 
as the basis of all mathematical or arithmetical truth. Any 
one not acquainted with the extent to which colonial controversy 
has contrived to mystify the first principles of political economy, 
would equally have assumed, as of course, that a starving man 
will work for bread. It has, however, been so stoutly contended 
that this position, though true all the world over, will not hold 
good at Jamaica, that one-half of the time of the Committees of 
both houses of parliament has been occupied in its demonstration ! 
EMANCIPATION. 

It was very natural, though perhaps hardly fair, to interrogate 
Mr. Buxton as to his plans for carrying emancipation into effect. 
Mr. Buxton escaped the danger with great address. From first 
to last he avowed the principles that would guide his legislatorial 
judgment; and, beyond this, it would have been imprudent for 
him to have disclosed his plans. I will first make a few extracts 
from his evidence, that we may be the better able to understand 
the bearing of the information given by the other anti-slavery wit- 
nesses. It will be found that they all concur in an opinion founded 
upon their respective personal experience, that such principles as 
Mr. Buxton adopts, can safely be brought into operation. 

Ma. Buxton. 

" Would not the plan you have proposed, by which you think 
emancipation could be effected, namely, by a loan and a reduction of 
duty on the import of sugar from the West Indies, together with the 
government taking upon itself the expenses of education and military 
defence, create such a necessity for additional taxation in this country 
that it would be almost impossible for any minister to propose it ?" 

" I think not ; I think that the expense of the military and naval 
establishments there is at this moment so enormously great, that, in 
point of fact, if we could devise any means by which we could get rid 
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of slavery, a very great saving would be effected. I take it that the 
necessity of having so many troops there orginates in the system of 
slavery; that where there is slavery there must be soldiers to keep down 
the slaves ; that if we were to rule by a more lenient and a more happy 
system, we could get rid of a great proportion of the military force, and 
with that the expense ; and I should think that, when we are looking 
at the expense which would be imposed upon the country by fresh tax- 
ation, we must look at the other alternative, namely, the probable loss 
of the islands ; and my conviction is founded, as I have already said, 
on a great variety of information from very good sources, that if the 
government does not speedily take measures for the extinction of 
slavery, it is certain that the negroes will emancipate themselves." 

" Do you think in the first instance, in so great a change as from 
slavery to freedom, with the large body of the negroes unfortunately 
without the benefit of education, and with many of them with no know- 
ledge of religion, it would be safe to withdraw any part of his majesty's 
troops from those islands ?" 

" Certainly not at first ; I should think that perhaps it would be ne- 
cessary to increase them at first ; at the same time it is very remarkable 
indeed, and hardly to be accounted for on any reasonings I know, that 
slaves, when they have been emancipated, have almost universally con- 
ducted themselves with such extreme tranquillity. Take, for example, 
the slaves recently emancipated by our government in Antigua, Cape of 
Good Hope, and Trinidad. We first emancipated the captured ne- 
groes, and that was found to answer so well that we proceeded further, 
and emancipated the Crown negroes : and I heard Lord Howick say in 
the House of Commons, and I have seen it also since confirmed by 
public official documents, that all those persons that were thus eman- 
cipated went to work immediately for their masters, and no instance 
was found in which any one of them was convicted of any crime, or ia 
which any one of them applied for parochial relief." 

" You do consider that in so great a change it would be necessary to 
accompany it with various measures, such as the appointment of sti- 
pendiary magistrates, or regulations of that kind, which for a time must 
increase the expense ?" 

" Yes ; but I think the danger of convulsion is much overrated. I 
do not think an instance can be quoted in the world in which people 
have been raised from a state of slavery to freedom, with the honest in- 
tention of benefiting them — a transition from bondage to liberty, not 
extorted by force, but yielded by consent — in which the consequences 
have not been tranquillity, order, and improvement." — (Vide p. 870.) 

" Are you aware of the number of troops at present in the island?" 

" I was referring to that the other day. I do not immediately recol- 
lect it." 

" If a great number of police will become necessary if the negroes 
on a single estate were emancipated, in consequence of the doubt of 
the event and the course pursued, would not the number be enormous 
to protect the same operation if carried into effect on every estate on the 
island?" 

" I think there would be infinitely greater proportionate difficulties 
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in the emancipation of the slaves on one estate than when carried 
throughout; for I see the planters, losing those negroes if they do not 
choose to work, would be put to a difficulty in obtaining others ; but, if 
the whole of the negroes were emancipated, these difficulties would 
cease ; if a fair offer of wages failed with one negro, it would succeed 
with another." 

" If it were possible, in case of the negroes on one estate refusing to 
work for their former master, to eject them, would it be possible to ac- 
complish the ejectment of the negroes upon all the estates if they 
should refuse to work ?" 

"I do not think that force would be required for that purpose. I 
hope the negroes would perfectly understand that the land was their 
master's, and that if they did not make terms with him, to return to 
him a certain quantity of "labour, they would be bound in justice to give 
up that land." 

" You would propose to recruit the police from the black and co- 
loured population on the estates ?" 
" Yes."— (Vide p. 912.) 

" The parliament of this country is pledged to the adoption of such 
measures for the amelioration of the slaves as may lead to the abolition 
of slavery at some period. What measures have occurred to you, as 
calculated so to improve the condition of the slaves as to lead to the 
safe emancipation of the negro at the earliest period?" 

" I think the safest thing that could be done under the present cir- 
cumstances is to emancipate them immediately." 

" You have not considered probably the details of that operation ?" 
" Yes, I have ; but I have considered that you might do that very 
much upon the same plan as the government have liberated the Crown 
slaves and the apprenticed slaves, trusting at once to the natural wil- 
lingness of men to work for wages, and restraining them at first by a 
strong police." 

" How would you form that police ?" 

" Out of the whites, the free people of colour, and the best and most 
industrious of those now slaves when liberated." 

" Has it not unfortunately been found, on a recent occasion, that 
some of those negroes most trusted have been at the head of the insur- 
rection?" 

" It has been found so, and I think, if slavery is continued, the more 
intelligent and more enlightened a man is the more dangerous he be- 
comes ; if you give him freedom, I think, the more safe and more use- 
ful member of society he becomes." 

" The police, of which you have spoken, would be composed of pre- 
cisely the same persons who now compose the militia?" 

" Yes, but to a much more considerable extent of the liberated 
slaves ; those on whom the greatest confidence can be placed would be 
altogether greater in number." 

" Therefore, at the first commencement of the era of freedom, the 
whole population which can be trusted would in fact be in a state of 
military preparation ; it would be a militia with augmented numbers ?" 
" Yes." 
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" You say you would add to the police the negroes that would be 
emancipated, in whom the master could place most confidence ; you 
were supposed to say that you conceive those who were the best thought 
of had taken art against their masters V 

" I think the enlightened negroes are more safe than the ordinary ne- 
groes, in the one case ; in the other case, more perilous than the ordi- 
nary negro. I am given to understand there are on every estate a va- 
riety of characters, as there are amongst any population in this country, 
and that it would be very easy, if freedom were given, to take from the 
bulk of the population those in whom the greatest confidence could be 
placed." 

" Do you think that the British parliament would be justified in en- 
acting laws for the police of the West Indies ?" 

" I do. I mean to say that I think his Majesty's ministers ought to 
undertake this question immediately, and there is no time whatever to 
lose ; that they ought to do it with the conviction that the people of 
England would pay cheerfully for the extinction of slavery ; that they 
ought to do it under a sense that, if they do not extinguish slavery, 
slavery will be extinguished very shortly by violence." 

(Vide pp. 914, 915, 916.) 

As to the practicability of establishing a police such as is here 
proposed, some of the extracts already made are very satisfactory. 

The following will place the matter in a still clearer light. I 
begin as heretofore with 

Mr. Barry. 
" Have you at all turned your views to the description'of regulations 
that it would be expedient to adopt for the island in the event of eman- 
cipation ?" 

" The opinion I would offer upon that subject is this :— to appoint 
magistrates, in the first instance, whose attention would be, if not solely, 
principally directed to the maintenance of order and the preservation of 
the public peace— what may be called stipendiary magistrates— those 
magistrates having at their disposal a sufficient constabulary force for 
the preservation of the public peace." 

" Out of what description of the population would you form the con- 
stabulary force ?" 

" Our principal free population in Jamaica is composed of free blacks 
and people of colour. I believe, from what I know of those persons 
and their unshaken fidelity to the British government, that a constabu- 
lary force could be selected from those two classes which would serve 
in the most effectual manner, all the purposes intended." 

" How many constables should you think necessary to appoint to 
preserve the peace of the island of Jamaica if we were to give imme- 
diate emancipation?" 

"As a precautionary measure, I should think a greater number 
should be appointed than I feel convinced it would be necessary subse- 
quently to maintain. In my opinion, there ought not to be less than 
eight or ten thousand of those constables appointed."— (Vide p. 429.) 

" Supposing, in the event of sudden emancipation, disorder and con- 
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fusion should arise in Jamaica, should you not consider such an event 
as certain of throwing back that island, both in a religious and moral 
point of view ?" 

" I do not think that it would be at all probable ; in the first place it 
would be practicable to raise a sufficient militia force, for instance, to 
counteract any tendency to turbulence that might exist ; another con- 
sideration is, that the principal men upon the properties, who, in con- 
sequence of their superior intelligence, possess a very high degree of 
influence over the negroes generally, might be used for the purpose of 
extending that influence, and repressing insubordination and turbulence. 
I stated in my examination before, that, in the event of abolition, I 
thought a body of 8000 or 10,000 constables might be necessary to 
preserve the public peace, as a precautionary measure, though their 
continuance, I stated, I did not think would be necessary ; but 1 made 
that statement under the impression that the present militia force of 
the island would not be continued. If, in the event of freedom, the 
present militia force of the island would be maintained, I do not be- 
lieve there would be any necessity for a constabulary force ; and I am 
sure the influence of the free people, who are attached to order and to 
the British government, would effectually check any attempts towards 
insubordination ; besides, although I might be ready to admit that there 
may be cases in which the negroes would feel disposed to be turbulent 
and uneasy, I believe such feeling is far from being general, and there 
are many districts in which no such disposition would be felt.'' 

(Vide p. 498.) 
" Do you, in point of fact, entertain any doubt whatever as to the 
safety of immediately emancipating all classes and ages, if the precau- 
tion of establishing police regulations adequate to the population be 
simultaneously taken ?" 

" I do not apprehend there would be any considerable danger ; there 
might be inconvenience in some cases, I am aware, but I am sure there 
would be no general danger." 

" You have already said that an adequate constabulary force might 
be found in the free and coloured classes ?" 

" I have. I believe I mentioned, when I stated that a constabulary 
force amounting to 8000 or 10,000 would be necessary, that it was 
under the idea that the present militia force would not be continued." 

" You have said that you have no doubt they may be safely trusted 
for that purpose ?" 

" I am fully persuaded of that truth; and those very resolutions of 
the black freeholders of Kingston which I have given in evidence is one 
very strong collateral proof of the assertion ; for they express their de- 
cided approbation of that measure, and of their willingness to co- 
operate with his Majesty's government in carrying abolition into effect." 
F J (Vide p. 524.) 



I proceed to 



Ma. Taylor. 



" Have the goodness to state what is the general nature of the plan 
you would propose ?" 

" It occurs to me that, in emancipating, the grand aim ought to be to 
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make a strong system of police accompany emancipation. In removing 
slavery, that is, the present system of restraint, you must substitute 
another system ; and therefore, while I would have it essentially free, 
I would make it externally as like the present system as possible, but 
essentially free. Make it as rigorous as you like, but free in that which 
constitutes freedom in this country, namely, equal laws, equally affect- 
ing all. The country police in this kingdom is generally drawn from 
respectable mechanics in the different villages; I therefore think the 
class of people from which the local police, in the event of freedom, 
should be derived, are those who are actually the police under the slave 
system at present. The police in the slave system are the drivers, head 
mechanics, &c. In removing slavery, you must substitute a well- 
organised system of local magistracy and local constabulary. I would 
draw the magistracy from the white residents, and the local constabu- 
lary from the negro blacksmiths, bricklayers, and the respectable men 
■who are drivers, &c. I do not mean to say that a driver should be ex 
officio a constable ; but those which are head masons, and head car- 
penters and drivers, and so on, should be made constables ; and I think 
there should be a permanent system of police, a stipendiary police, such 
as exists in Ireland— not an armed police, and a stipendiary magistracy. 
I think, if in each parish a professional man, a man who had been bred 
to the law, an attorney at law, was appointed a stipendiary magistrate, 
and entrusted with the civil administration of that district, the rest of 
the magistrates might be selected from the white residents, of course 
not as stipendiary. This stipendiary magistrate ought to attend the 
weekly sessions in his district. Each district ought to be subdivided 
into circles, each circle to have a weekly petty sessions, which, being a 
professional man, and his time being purchased of him, he ought to 
attend in succession. The local magistrates in each circle would of 
course attend, and they would be aided and assisted by his professional 
knowledge. With this stipendiary magistracy and with this stipendiary 
police, and the local magistracy and local constabulary, I think there 
might be worked out a well-organised system of police, which would 
effectually restrain any turbulence. I am quite ready to allow, in 
coming to the details, there may be many difficulties, but those diffi- 
culties may be overcome."— (Vide p. 587.) 
The observations of 

Mr. Duncan 
at page 668 are very impressive, and evince unostentatious good 

" Do you believe that in point of fact the peace of the island can be 
maintained for five years longer, unless some specific and speedy plan 
of emancipation is proposed by the legislature of the mother country ?" 

" / certainty do not believe it can be maintained for five years 
longer, unless there be some measure proposed for the abolition, of 
slavery." 

" Have you any doubt upon your mind as to the ability of establish- 
ing at the present moment a well-organised and rigorous system of po- 
lice, adequate to repress every disturbance likely to occur if the slaves 
should be immediately emancipated V 

" I believe it is quite practicable ; nor do I think that police would 
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require to be very strong. I conceive that if the slaves were to be eman- 
cipated, there might be inconveniences, and there might be individual 
delinquencies ; but, generally speaking, I cannot see how it is possible 
that the slaves should disturb the public peace, inasmuch as they would, 
in case of freedom, have every thing they wished for. I do conceive it 
would be necessary to have a police, and that perhaps the police should 
also have to undergo some change ; but at the same time I do not think 
that it would be required so very strong as your Lordships might be led 
to suppose." 

" Would not the free coloured population and many of the slaves 
themselves be very proper persons to appoint as a constabulary force ?" 
" I conceive so ; but at the same time I cannot suppose any con- 
stabulary force would require to be so powerful or so numerous as to 
include all the free population in Jamaica." 

" Do you doubt whether they would be equal to every emergency 1" 
" I believe they would be equal to every emergency." 
" From your knowledge of the negro character, should you appre- 
hend any danger or any evil beyond a temporary inconvenience from 
the immediate abolition of slavery, if a proper system of police were 
simultaneously established V! 

" I cannot imagine any thing beyond temporary inconvenience." 
" When you say you think immediate emancipation might take place, 
you are not at all aware of what those inconveniences which you say 
may possibly arise may be, nor to what extent they may be carried 1" 

" No ; but I cannot think they would be to that extent to disturb 
the public peace, or to occasion the shedding of blood ; and I cer- 
tainly do think, from the present aspect of affairs in Jamaica, if 
slavery should be continued t both life and property will be rendered 
very insecure." 

The evidence of Mr. Morgan is similar. 

" Do you consider his [the negro's] present degree of intelligence to 
be inconsistent with the introduction of a system of police that might 
be considered under other circumstances severe 1" 

" I do not." 

" Would you not consider any system of police, however rigorous, a 
considerable improvement upon the state of slavery ?" 

"Yes." 

" Do you think that the free coloured classes would constitute a con- 
stabulary power adequate to the control of the emancipated slave po- 
pulation 1" 

" I should think so." 

" Do you think it would be requisite to effect a total change in the 
magistracy of the country V 

" Yes." 

"Are the present magistrates, as a body, competent in knowledge or 
liberality of feeling towards the slaves to discharge the same duties 
towards an emancipated population ?" 

" I should think great doubts ought to be entertained as to their 

L 
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liberality of feeling, owing to their long connexion with the system of 
slavery.'"— (Vide pp. 710, 711.) 

Me. Knibb's evidence is to the same effect. 

" You have represented that there was great excitement when you 
left the island, and you stated your opinion as to the general feeling of 
the slave population in Jamaica ; do you believe it is practicable at the 
present moment to introduce a rigorous system of police V 

" Oh yes, I think so." 

" Do you think it would be equally possible two years hence 1" 

" My own opinion is this, that so many of the slaves have taken a 
solemn oath not to work while they are slaves, that the longer some 
definite measure is postponed the more difficult it will be to keep 
them."— (Vide p. 734.) 

I shall conclude with the evidence of the Rev. J. Thorpe. 

" Do you see any danger in emancipation ?" 

" I do not, properly regulated.'' 

" How would you guard it?" 

" In the first place I would rescue the slaves from their present pri- 
vate control, and place them under magisterial authority; and I would 
have a police, to maintain (he regulations which might be thought wise 
to introduce ; and that police I would form both of the free coloured 
people and the most respectable and confidential of the slaves. It is a 
fact, now, that many of the slaves on the estates are entrusted with a 
very considerable portion of authority. I have known slaves employed 
in preference to white men. I have known overseers place more con- 
fidence in some of their slaves than they have in some of their book- 
keepers. There are several slaves I know now in the parish of St. 
Thomas in the East, of whom the overseers have spoken in the highest 
possible terms, as being most trustworthy and most industrious ; and 
such as those persons, I apprehend, might be safely entrusted with the 
enforcement of any police regulations. They would, too, be the more 
valuable, because the slaves accustomed to look up to them would re- 
ceive their advice and their communications with less suspicion than 
they would those which emanated from free people." 

" You mean to say that, as they are now accustomed to obey them, 
they would therefore be more likely to continue to do so ?" 

'"' Yes ; they would consider that those blacks had the same interests 
as themselves, and therefore they would receive their statements with 
less suspicion. If the black had to communicate the nature of some 
regulations which had been adopted, he would explain that those regu- 
lations were very wise, and that they were for the general benefit of the 
whole colony ; and that therefore it would be for the interests of the 
slaves to obey them, as well as those who had been previously their 
masters." — (Vide p. 1053.) 

I must not quit the topic of emancipation without one or two 
quotations to show the inconvenience if not the impracticability 
of any partial plan. 
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The Rev, Mr. Morgan is very decided upon this point. 

"What do you conceive would be the effect of a partial emancipa- 
tion, which should proceed on the principle of manumitting a certain 
number annually, or slaves at a certain age 1" 

" I think it would endanger the peace of the colony." 

" In what way 1" 

" By creating a good deal of jealousy in regard to those who were 
left in bondage." 

" Would not the partial emancipation of a gang, by diminishing its 
efficiency for the duties of the plantation, render the remaining slaves a 
burden to their owner?" 

" I would consider partial emancipation next to impracticable, under 
auy circumstances." 

" Can you see any particular advantage likely to accrue to any- 
party from such a partial and gradual abolition V 

" No."— (Vide pp. 711,712.) 

Mr. Taylor is equally decided. 

" Are you of opinion it would be desirable to purchase the freedom 
of all children in Jamaica?" 

" No ; I do not think any partial scheme or any scheme of partial 
emancipation can succeed ; I think any measure to be adopted must be 
.of a universal nature ; I do not think slavery and freedom can be got 
to intermingle." — (Vide p. 595.) 

Mr. Barry enters upon the question with his usual good sense. 

" Do you consider that immediate emancipation would in any re- 
spect be more dangerous than abolition might be, postponed to a distant 
or uncertain date 1" . 

" 1 certainly do not ; I believe that immediate abolition will even be 
productive of less danger than a gradual abolition; because, allowing, 
for instance, that the children of the negroes were to be freed after a 
certain period, I feel convinced the present race of negroes will never 
be satisfied to remain in a state of servitude ; and my impression has 
long been that any attempt to continue the system of slavery will be 
accompanied with greater danger than emancipation." 

" You mean emancipation under certain restrictions ?" 

" Yes, those I have referred to." 

" Suppose any system of partial abolition were adopted, whether it 
proceeded on the principle of emancipating a certain portion annually, 
or of emancipating the more orderly, industrious characters first, would 
it not be injurious to the planter in two ways — by diminishing the suf- 
ficiency of his slaves for the ordinary duties of his plantation, and by 
withdrawing the industrious characters in the gang?" 

" I certainly am of that opinion ; it must necessarily follow, that 
where freedom should be given only to be best-conducted, the worst- 
conducted must remain, and the physical and numerical strength must 
be diminished by such gradual abolition." 

" Would not such a plan of emancipation be doubly injurious to 
those who remained, from the strong temptation held out to the planter 
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to make his remaining slaves do double work, to produce the same 
quantity of sugar as was produced before the gang was diminished ?" 

" I think, under the existing state of things, that is highly probable, 
if not certain ; and, besides that consideration, there is another danger 
which I think would necessarily attach to such a measure, which would 
be, increasing the jealousy and discontented feeling of the slaves who 
remained." 

" Do you conceive it would be possible by any arrangement to avoid 
those dangers, or the still greater risk of stimulating those who re- 
mained in slavery to emancipate themselves by violence ?"• 

" I do not think it possible that any such arrangement could be 
made."— (Vide p. 539.) 

There are also to be found in many places, and especially in 
the evidence of Mr. Taylor (pp. 616, 617, 621, 623, and 630), 
useful suggestions as to the probable effects of emancipation, 
upon the agricultural and commercial economy of the island. I 
can only refer to the pages ; for after all, though there are many 
who justly take a lively interest in such matters, yet this great 
question is not to be decided by these inferior considerations ; 
and my wish has only beep to give that panoramic view of the 
evidence, which will shew its general character, and point out the 
road to emancipation, as well as the necessity of pursuing it. 



Upon a review of the whole evidence on either side, one re- 
flection forces itself upon our attention. We have now for the first 
time brought together, in prominent contrast, the facts and the 
opinions on either side, with every advantage on the part of 
the colonies, and every disadvantage on the other ; and what is 
the result ? I need not recapitulate ; the most prejudiced sceptic 
can no longer withhold his assent to the position, that colonial 
slavery concentrates in itself, every vice, and every crime that 
degrades humanity — that the system is pregnant with danger 
and ruin — and, on the other hand, that its immediate abolition is 
a paramount duty, and like all duties, practicable, safe, and 
profitable in its discharge : and why has this remained so long a 
problem ? Simply because misrepresentation has been aided in 
its effect, by the reluctance of superficial enquirers, that is, of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, to believe in that extreme debase- 
ment of human nature, which is exhibited in every faithful deli- 
neation of colonial society and habits. 

How often have I heard the remark, that there are exaggera- 
tions on both sides — that if self-interest draws a veil over the 
picture, enthusiasm colours it too highly ! " Things cannot be 
so bad as you represent ; it is not in' human nature !" Such has 
been the answer given to myself a thousand times ; but given by 
jnen who never witnessed human nature in a state of irrespon- 
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sible and licentious freedom — who knew not of what it is 
ble when left entirely to itself. 

But we shall not be charged with mis-statement now. Can 
any rational being read the opposing evidence, thus placed in 
juxtaposition, and for a moment doubt, which has been the de- 
ceiving party ? It is impossible. We have not, on any former 
occasion, had the respective witnesses thus opposed to each 
other, face to face : hitherto all, on the one side, has been au- 
dacious assertion — mendacious impunity! The colonists said, 
aye, and swore, all that pleased them. They had the advan- 
tage of a presumptive knowledge to back their statement ; 
they quoted, too, the favourable testimony of men of rank 
and character, who had visited the colonies ; and these men, 
trusting to what they had heard from those who had an object in 
deceiving them, and believing that they had seen all, when in 
fact they had seen nothing but what it was intended they 
should see, were cheated into the persuasion that they were 
qualified by experience to give such testimony. No opportunity 
of cross-examining these volunteer witnesses could be found • 
no occasion, by any accident, offered of putting their knowledge 
to the test of catechism by superior knowledge : on our side, all 
was of necessity, inferential and'argumentative ; if by some spe- 
cial providence, we obtained possession of tales of horror, those 
who informed us gave their information at the peril of their 
lives and reputation, so far as inveterate animosity and slan- 
derous calumny could endanger either. Even those who came 
forward merely as advocates in the cause, were traduced and 
persecuted — neither wealth, nor respectable station, nor honour- 
able character could exempt them from this penalty invariably 
paid by anti-slavery benevolence. 

Such were the odds at which the anti-slavery band fought their 
battle. Now, however, we have fairly met, though not 
on even ground — and we have conqdered ! Our evidence, 
and that of our adversaries, arebeforethe public : we challenge com- 
parison. And yet, my Lord, the volume of colonial horrors is only 
half opened ; the blackest page remains unread ; all that is dis- 
closed, dreadful as it is, would shrink into utter insignificance, 
compared with that tragedy which a Mauritius investigation 
would unfold. " If there is a God in your country," said a poor 
Mauritius slave to a lady about to embark for England, " tell 
him what we suffer !" I have heard her tale ; I have the proof 
of it in my possession : there are many hundred witnesses now in 
England who have confirmed its truth. I hesitate not to say, 
and I say it not in passion, that to paint this picture truly, the 
artist must dip his pencil in the colours of the lower world. All 
that words can describe, all that imagination can conceive, falls 
short, infinitely short of the reality ! If ever was to be found a 
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hell on earth, it is realized in those dark recesses which veil 
Mauritius oppression : but God has heard the pathetic appeal 
of the wretched sufferer; her farewell message was not deli- 
vered in vain. Our country has received it, and her decree of 
immediate emancipation has gone forth ; irrevocable and 
immutable ; for God himself has approved and sanctioned it, 
and heaven has recorded it. 

I here take my leave of your Grace, and as I fervently hope, 
of the controversy itself for ever. While occupied in writing the 
few last pages, many rumours of the intentions of government have 
reached my ears . To be sincere, I have never hitherto placed much 
confidence in it as an anti-slavery administration, and it would be 
easy to justify my distrust. Certain forgotten official pledges 
about the Mauritius, the half million grant to Jamaica, the ap- 
pointment of this very Committee of your Grace's House, and 
many other peccadilloes, rise immediately to mind; but I 
refrain: I have no desire to prejudge, and though I am not ad- 
mitted to official confidence, I am told by authority which I 
respect, that if I now condemn, I shall prejudge. I can add 
with truth that I am very willing to sacrifice my credit for saga- 
city, by finding my anticipations falsified in the event. In that 
case I shall never 'be backward, in my humble sphere, to do full 
justice to those of whose attachment to the cause I have avowed 
myself sceptical. If I were their bitterest enemy I could not 
wish them to fall into a more ignominious error, than disappoint- 
ing the existing public expectation ; "but as their most devoted 
adherent, I could not desire a glory to illuminate their day of 
power, brighter than the ray which Immediate Emancipation will 
shed around their path. 

It has been suggested to me by some who have no personal 
knowledge of your Grace, that an apology is due to yourself for 
the severity of the remarks which I have made in my former 
letter. I am not in the habit of making apologies, for my 
shafts are not discharged at random. If you consider that any 
of them have been unfairly aimed, I request you to cast your 
eye over a few pages of the evidence, where well known anti- 
slavery names are mentioned, and ask yourself by whom certain 
questions were put, and by whom the irrelevant and unwarrantable 
answers given to those questions, were allowed to stand on the 
record. Your Grace will understand me. 

<■' But the Duke avows himself a decided friend to the cause." 
Your Grace remembers the old song, 

" You might think it right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs V 

I judge of men by their actions ; your Grace has led me into 
error, by forgetting to do justice to yourself: yet I acknowledge 
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that it has been revolting to my best feelings, to see one whom 
I believe to be a generous and high-minded man, deluded into 
the ranks of those who are fighting the battle of oppression. 

I have the honour to remain, 
My Lord Duke, 
Your Grace's very obedient servant, 

LEGION. 
London, lAth Feb., 1833. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



Rev. Mr. Knibb's Statement of the Confession of Colonel Gardner 
and Captain Dove. 

" They both stated, that they first heard about freedom from the negroes about 
Belvidere and Retrieve, but that they did not put any belief in it ; and Gardner 
said, that he used his efforts to make the people think that it was not so. Though 
they had heard much talk about it, they both solemnly denied having any con- 
nexion with the plot until Christmas day ; when, after morning prayers at the 
Baptist chapel at Montego Bay, they went down the street, and met Guthrie, 
Sharp, George Taylor, and others, members of the church, who were talking about 
the freedom of the slaves. George Taylor was strongly advising Sharp not to 
refuse to go to work after Christmas, as it would bring a disgrace upon the gos- 
pel. Sharp said, ' What is then to become of the oath we have taken in the 
country V We then went to the chapel, and saw Thomas Williams, a deacon in 
the church. Gardner says he strongly advised us to go to our work after Christ- 
mas, saying, 'If freedom is come, we shall get it quietly ; but if they did what 
was wrong, it would bring a disgrace upon religion.' Sharp said, ' I know we 
are free; I have read it in the English papers. I have taken an oath not to 
work after Christmas without some satisfaction, and I will not.' He then left us. 
Gardner stated that he then went in the street, to buy grass for his horse, and on 
his way he met Guthrie, who asked him to take second breakfast with him after 
chapel, which he promised to do. Went to chapel, and heard Mr. Gardner 
preach. His preaching make him stagger, and think freedom not come ; so he 
make up his mind to go to work, whatever others did. After chapel, went up to 
Cunningham's Hill ; and on the way up met Dove. Guthrie said, 'Well, Dove, 
I hope you will not be hurt at my not asking you to the hill ; I intended to do it ; 
but will you come V Dove said ' Yes ; I am not offended ; I will go with you.' 
At this meeting James Gardner, Thomas Gooden, William James, Charles 
Campbell, ourselves, and Guthrie were present. When we entered the house, 
Guthrie said, ' Well, gentlemen, I am glad to see you ; I have spirits and wine ; 
what will you take to drink V We all chose wine. Guthrie poured it out ; and, 
taking his glass, said, ' Well, friends, I hope the time will soon come when we 
shall have our privilege, and when we shall drink our wine free. I hope we 
shall soon have Little Breeches under our feet.' They all drank. Gardner says, 
' I asked what this Little Breeches heard." Guthrie say, ' He is my master, 
Mr. Grignon ; and I hear him say that the king is going to give us free ; but he 
hoped all his friends will be of his mind, and spill their blood first; but I'll be 
the first to do the job, though I am his slave. I'll give him a pill (snapping his 
fingers) as I follow him.' Before we left, Guthrie introduced a young woman to 
us, and said, ' This is to be Mrs. Guthrie after all is over.' We both left to- 
gether, and went home. When I, Gardner, got' to Greenwich, the people 
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asked me what they were to do after the holidays. I said, < I shall go to work, 
for I do not believe that the free paper has come." They said, « No ; we will not 
go to work: we believe the king has made us free.' I then said, 'Well, if 
you will not believe me, I cannot tell. Get your breakfast, and sit down iij the 
King's Road ; hurt no one, and ask buckra whether free come or not, when he 
passes.' While I was sitting in my house on Tuesday night, some one knocked 
at the door : when I open the door, I saw Campbell from Retrieve, who said, 
' Won't you 'come with us ?' I said, ' For what?' He said, < To fight for free- 
dom.' I said, ' No ; it is a bad thing.' On looking out I saw a number of men, 
armed with guns and swords: they, appointed to meet at Haslymph next even- 
ing, and I went with Dove ; a great' many were there, but cannot tell how many, 
as it was very dark. After much talk, they could not agree what to do, when one 
set fire to Haslymph's trash-house ; when it burn, they all fire their guns and blow 
their concks. I went home, as I did not like to see the places fired. Both of us were 
present at the attack made upon Mr. Grignon and the soldiers at the Montpelhers. 
Dove had apistol ; it was loaded, but he did not fire it ; he was frightened at the bul- 
lets, and went under the wall. Charles Campbell was commander, and told those 
who had not any guns to keep back. Campbell led his company along the 
King's Road, and Johnstone led his company by the Negro houses as ambush. 
Johnstone was killed on the spot, and so near the white people that they could 
not carry him away. Campbell was shot through the body ; they took him to 
Gardner's house at Greenwich, and sent for Gardner, who had gone into a grass 
piece. We both went to see him, but he could not speak. He died 'in the 
morning ; we made a rough coffin and buried him. Gardner read the burial 
service over him. Dove declares that he never left the property to fight after this 
battle. In answer to my questions, as to what made them believe that the free 
paper had come, they stated that they all put much confidence in Sharp, who 
told them that he had seen it in the papers, and who sent Edward Ramsey round 
to all the properties to tell the people it was so. Gardner stated, that John Morris 
from Duckett's came to Greenwich, and said that he had one pistol, and that he 
had given three guns to his people ; thathe had taken three more guns and four 
pistols from Mr. G., Hale's Mountain; and when I told him that I did not think 
it true that the King had made us free, he said that he was sure that it was true, 
for when the women with pickaninny at Duckett's go to master Grignon at Christ- 
mas for allowance, master say that they must now look to their friends in England 
for allowance, for he had no more to give them. John Morris argued long on this 
and say, ' If we are not free, what make Master Grignon say so V This make all 
the people get stout upon it ; and they throw down their hoe, and say, they are 
free. Parties of the rebels with guns often came to me at Greenwich ; but, not 
liking the burnings, I hid from them. One night, John Morris, and Thomas Hor- 
ton from Shuttlewood Cave, met more than 100 men armed ; I went to the top 
of a hill, that they might not know where I was. Thinking that they were gone 
I came down in the morning, when I found them drawn up like soldiers, and 
they make me go with them to Argyll. We went through Chester.Castle. When 
we came there, Ricketts from Chester Castle began to chop Agnus M'Can 
with his sword over the shoulder ; I would not allow him, and prevented him 
from killing him. This man is yet alive, and can prove what I say. I then 
stopped them from beating M'Can's mother. Do not know who it was that 
burnt the property. John Morris and Thomas Horton were in command. Went . 
home, and felt vexed that the people burn the properties; never thought that they 
would do so, but that all would sit still, and see whether the free paper came or 
not. Dove stated that James Henlier, from Belvidere, was a chief man among 
the rebels ; he had been a runaway for five years. Edward Ramsey told us and 
the people, that he had often heard his master say that Negro was to be free after 
Christmas. This was at Cow Park ; he was Captain of a Company. 



S. Tiagster, Jim., Printer, 14, Bartholomew Close. London. 
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